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THE    STRUGGLE   FOR   EMPIKE. 

A    HJSTOllY   OF    ROME,  287—202  B.C. 

CHAPTER     I 

Introductory. 

§  1.  The  Torif^l  of  the  Wars  against  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  the 
(Joldcn  Ape  of  Rorac.-§  2.  Character  of  the  Wars,  509  — .34.S  B.C.— 
§  .S.  Conquests  of  Home,  34.3— 2S7  B.C.— §  J.  Home  and  her  Subjects. 
— §  .'i.  The  Full  (Mtizcns  and  the  Citizen  Colonies. — $  0.  The  Passive 
Citizens. — §  7.  The  Nomen  T.atinum. — §  8.  The  Socii. — §  0.  The 
Sonate.  the  Mafristrates,  and  the  I'eople. 

§   1.  To    the    Romans    of    the    later    Republic    and    the 
^v  n  z  :.  V  Empire  the  use  of  tlie  wars  with  Pyrrhiis  and 

This  Period  the  *^     v    i  j  ^      i       .1  ii  r  t) 

Golden  Age  of  Hannibal  seemed  to  be  the  golden  a<?eor  Rome. 
Rome.  Statesmen  like  Cicero,  poets  like  Horace,  and 
satirists  like  Juvenal  looked  back  with  longing  to  the  time 
when  the  senate  ruled,  and  ruled  wisely,  and  when  wealth 
and  culture  had  not  corrupted  tlie  primitive  simplicity  of 
mannei-s.*  In  it  they  found,  or  imagined  that  they  had 
found,  a  time  when  the  citizens  still  venerated  the  gods 
and  paid  due  ro.-^pect  to  their  magistrates,  when  the  hone.st 

•  Cp.  the  words  of  Horace  when  deploring  the  p;enenil  cormption  of  his  own 
UmeB(Oflc«.  HI.  6). 

Nod  his  inventus  orta  {mrentibos 
Infecitaequorsa*^^    :'       "inico, 
ryrrhunniuf  >■■  cocidit 

Aiitiochuiii  11  .uupie  tliniui: 

8e«1  niHticonini  niasciil:i  uiilitnni 
Proles,  SnbelliB  docta  ligonibns 
Vorsarc  glebas,  etc. 
Also  see  Jnvenal,  II.  l.VS— 15S. 
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2  THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    EMPIRE. 

yeoman  was  content  to  till  his  small  holding  and  the  cry 
of  a  lazy  proletariat  for  Bread  and  Games  was  unheard ; 
when  the  unscrupulous  demagogue  was  as  rare  as  the  self- 
seeking  general,  and  fortunes  were  not  yet  made  from  the 
pillage  of  a  province.  They  delighted  to  remember  how 
a  Roman  citizen  would  leav-e  his  plough  to  take  the  command 
of  an  army,  and  how  Gaius  Fabricius  refused  the  bribes  of 
Pyrrhus  and  yet  died  so  poor  that  he  was  buried  at  the  public 
expense.  To  them,  men  like  this  Fabricius  and  M'.  Curius, 
the  victor  of  Beneventum,  seemed  the  embodiment  of  that 
severe  simplicity  that  had  once  been  the  characteristic  of 
the  Roman,  but  was  in  their  days  well-nigh  extinct.  Possibly 
in  their  aversion  to  the  evils  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
they  exaggerated  the  puiity  of  the  good  old  times,  but  in 
the  main  their  estimate  was  just :  the  evils  from  which 
Rome  afterwards  suffered  were  not  yet  apparent ;  the 
extremes  of  great  wealth  and  gi-eat  poverty  did  not  exist ; 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  lionest  and 
remunerative  toil ;  the  government  of  the  senate  was 
vigorous  and  clean  handed.  The  period  was  marked  by 
peril,  and  even  by  disaster ;  but  ultimately,  thanks  to  the 
sacrifices  cheerfully  made  by  all  classes,  the  nation  emerged 
victorious  from  its  struggles,  and  the  attack  of  "  stubborn  " 
Hannibal  was  repulsed  as  completely  as  that  of  the 
impetuous  Pyrrhus. 

§  2.   For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  expulsion 
.XX.  of  the  kings  Rome  made  little  progress  towards 

Character  of  the  ^ ,  ^  pti  i-ii  ii-         xi 

Wars  of  Rome,  that  coucjuest  ot  Italy  which  slie  was  ultimately 
.009-343  B.C.  (j(jgt,ined  to  achieve.  At  first  it  appeared  as 
though  the  driving  out  of  the  foreign  monarchs — for  the 
Tar<iuiiiii  no  doubt  symbolised  F^truscan  domination — would 
bo  fatal  both  to  Rome  and  to  Latiuin ;  the  restless  tribes 
which  encircled  the  Romans — the  Volscians,  Aequians,  and 
Sabinos — ronowod  tlioir  hostilities,  and  carried  their  raids 
right  up  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  To  repel  their  onset,  Rome 
was  compelled  to  look  abroad  for  allies:  she  found  them 
in  the  kindred  cititw  of  the  Latin  League  (493  B.C.)  and  in 
the  llernicans  (48G  li.c),  botli,  like  herself,  too  weak  to 
stand  alone.  It  was  agreed  that  mutual  assistance  should 
bo  given  in  repelling  ai\<l  in  attacking  the  common  foes  ; 
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uIho  that  tho  spoils  of  tho  wars  should  1»«'  ilividcd  in  cfnial 
proportion  lM^t\vo<»n  tlio  thn^'  nllirs  ;  ami  for  nearly  a  oontury 
tho  ronjpact  was  fai(l»fnlly  kept.  At  times  Komf  was 
ro<lu(MMl  to  th(»  groat^vst  straits,  as  the  lo^onds  of  (Joriolanus 
an«l  ( 'inoiimatus  sutlicirntly  testify;  hut  gradtially,  witli  tlie 
crssjition  of  thssensiou  within  lior  walls,  she  drove  })ack 
the  Volst'ians  and  Aeipiians,  and  (fven  hogan  to  extend  her 
pos-^essions.  Her  first  conquest  of  importance  was  Fidenae, 
an  Mtruscnn  town  on  tho  Tiher  which  commanded  an 
entrance  into  I^itium.  This  was  eHecteil  in  i'2(]  H.c,  and 
thirty  yeai-s  later  (in  396  B.C.)  Veii,  the  most  powerful 
city  of  Southern  ?'truria,  also  submitted  to  her  arras.  At 
this  point  the  progress  of  the  Komans  was  checked  by  the 
Gallic  raid  (390  B.C.) ;  but  though  the  taking  of  the  city 
was  a  severe  blow,  Rome  soon  rallied,  and,  when  the  Gauls 
i*etired,  set  alx)ut  restoring  her  authority,  which  was 
seriously  shaken  by  her  late  disaster.  To  secure  her 
possessions  in  Southern  Etruria,  she  formed  four  new  tribes 
out  of  her  citiztns  who  were  scattered  over  the  land  around 
Veii  (387  b.c.)  and  fortitied  as  colonies  (383  B.C.)  the  stroDg 
posts  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Ciminian  forest.  Caere,  for  many  yeai-s  Rome's  faithful 
ally,  revolted  in  353  B.C. ;  upon  her  submission  (351  B.C.), 
she  was  incorporated  with  Rome  as  a  civitaa  sine  siiffragio 
(§  6).  Thus  Etruria  was  secured.  In  the  south  the 
Volscians,  although  assisted  by  the  disaffected  Latin  cities, 
were  beati^n  after  a  long  struggle,  and  their  peacefulness 
ensured  by  the  foundation  of  colonies  at  Satricum  and 
Setia ;  much  of  the  Pomptine  territory  was  taken  from  them, 
and  from  the  Roman  citizens  who  settled  u[K)n  it  two  new 
tribes  were  formed  (358  B.C.).  Most  im^K^rtant  of  all  was 
the  submission  of  the  Latin  league,  which  in  358  B.c. 
agreed  to  accept  the  headship  of  Rome.  Tibur  and 
Praeneste,  two  of  its  strongest  cities,  held  out  for  some 
time  longer,  but  in  354  B.C.  they  also  came  to  terms. 
Tusculum  had  as  early  as  381  B.C.  been  incorpoi-ated  with 
Rome;  and,  unlike  the  Caerites,  its  citizens  received  the 
full  Roman  franchise.  To  sum  up,  the  result  of  this 
century  and  a  half  of  wai-fare  was  as  follows  :  whereas 
in  500  B.C.  the  dominions  of  Rome  did  not  extend  ni  any 
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direction  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  she  now 
possessed  the  whole  coast-line  from  the  Ciminian  lange  to 
the  month  of  the  XJfens  ;  four  tribes  of  her  citizens  were 
located  in  Southern  Etruria  and  two  in  the  Pomptine 
territory ;  her  dominions  were  safeguarded  by  the  posts 
of  Sutrium,  Nepete,  Caere,  Fidenae,  Tusculum,  Satricum, 
Setia,  Antium,  Circeii,  and  her  authority  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Latin  League. 

§  3.  In  343  B.c  the  Romans  began  to  adopt  a  more 
Conquests  of  energetic  policy:  by  this  time  the  old  feuds 
Rome,  343—287  between  patricians  and  plebeians  were  for  the 
^■*'"  most  part  healed ;  the  senate  had  in  consequence 
of  the  Licinian-Sextian  Laws  of  367  B.C.  received  a  much 
needed  accession  of  strength  from  the  chief  plebeian  families  ; 
and  the  Roman  army  had  been  organised  on  a  more  efficient 
system  than  the  phalanx  of  Servius.  Wonderful  progress 
was  made  in  a  surprisingly  brief  time ;  in  the  first  Samnite 
war  (343 — 341  B.C.),  indeed,  the  Romans  achieved  nothing 
beyond  getting  a  footing  in  the  fertile  land  of  Campania 
and  its  chief  city  Capua,  but  with  the  great  Latin  war,  by 
which  it  was  closely  followed  (340 — 338  B.C.),  a  decided 
advance  was  effected  towards  the  union  of  Italy.  This  was 
the  last  effort  of  the  Latin  League  to  upset  the  arrangement 
of  358  B.C.,  which  made  her  cities  the  subjects  rather  than 
the  allies  of  Rom(\  After  three  hard-fought  campaigns 
the  victory  rested  with  the  Romans,  who  tightened  their 
grip  on  the  Jjatins  and  Volscians  and  extended  their  authority 
southwards  to  the  Vulturnus.  The  Latin  League  was 
broken  up  (338  B.C.) :  some  of  its  towns  {e.g.  Lanuvium 
and  Aricia)  were  invested  witli  the  full  franchist*,  just  as 
Tusculum  had  previously  been  ;  Tibur  and  Pi-aeneste  con- 
tinued to  be  civitates  foederatae,  while  the  rest  became 
civitates  sine  sujfrafjio  (§  0).  Fartlier  south,  l)eyond  the 
limits  of  Latium,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Suessula,  Cumae,  and  tlio 
great  city  of  ( 'npiia  became  dependent  on  Rome  as  civitates 
sine  suffrcKjio.  This  advance  in  Campania  was  continued  by 
the  occupation  of  Cales  with  a  Latin  colony  (§  7)  in  334  B.C. ; 
two  years  later,  Acerrae,  on  ])utting  itself  under  Roman 
protection,  became  a  civitas  sine  sii(frayio\  in  329  u.c.  the 
seaport  of  Tarracina,  a  chief  fortress  upon  the  coast  road 
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iiilo  rtunpHiiia,  wan  (H'<Mi|)i<Ml  liy  n  cUh.ou  colfmy,  ntv\  in 
tlit"  following  year  Krcgrllao,  lli(»  key  ol  tlic  valloy.H  of  tlic 
Litis  ivnd  tli»'  Trorus,  tlinmgli  wliich  ran  the  inland  road 
from  Hoinr  to  ( 'ainjiania,  U'cainc  a  J^itiii  colony.  In  33li  H.c. 
two  now  tribes  of  citi/.rns  (the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty- 
ninth)  woro  enrolled  in  Latinnj,  partly  from  Komun  Hettlers, 
j»Mitly  from  I^itins  wlu)  received  the  franchise  for  their  help 
in  the  late  war.  When  the  SamniLes  again  t<x)k  up  armn, 
they  fountl  l>oth  roads  to  Home  blocked  again.st  them, 
wliil(>  their  own  front ieis  were  dominated  hy  a  strong  lin(! 
of  colonies  and  suhject  towns.  The  second  8amnite  war, 
which  broke  out  in  .VJT  B.C.,  lasted  for  twenty-three  years : 
the  Ivomaus  met  with  disiister  at  the  Caudine  Ff)rks  (321 
u.c),  and  at  one  pt  liod  of  the  struggle  were  driven  out  of 
Campania  ;  but  desj)ite  these  reverses,  despite  the  wavering 
of  Latin  towns  like  Privernum  and  even  Tuscnlum,  and  the 
combination,  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  of  the  Etruscans, 
the  Sabellian  Marsi  and  Paeligni,  and  the  Hernicans  with 
the  Samnites,  they  were  ultimately  victorious.  They  won 
little  teriitory  by  this  long  war,  but  they  took  jidvantage 
of  their  enemy's  exhaustion  to  secure  their  hold  more  lii-mly 
than  ever  upon  Italy.  They  signalised  their  recovery  of 
Campania  (313  B.C.)  by  planting  a  Latin  colony  at  Suessa 
Aurunca  to  guard  the  coast  road  ;  another  at  8aticula  upon 
the  8amnite  border  ;  and  their  continuous  line  of  fortresses 
in  Latium  and  Campania  was  connected  into  one  strategic 
whole  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  existing  roads  along  the 
coast.  These  were  now  united  in  the  great  military  road 
known  as  the  Via  Ajtjtia  because  undertaken  in  the 
censoi-ship  of  App.  Claudius  Caecus.  About  the  same 
time  Apulia  was  .secured  by  the  colonisation  of  Luceria, 
whither  half  a  legion  of  soldiers  was  sent  as  a  })ermant  nt 
garrison.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Samnites 
became  allies  of  Rome  ;  they  retained  intact  the  control 
of  their  internal  affairs,  but  in  matt^M-s  of  foreign  policy 
accepted,  nominally  at  least,  the  dictation  of  Kome.  On 
the  same  footing  were  placed  most  of  the  other  Sabellian 
tril>es  which  stntch»<I  across  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
to  the  Adriatic — the  Mar^i,  Paeligni,  Frentani,  Marrucini 
(304  B.C.),  the  Vestini  (3Ul  B.C.),  and  the  Piceutes  (299  B.C.). 
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In  299  B.C.  the  number  of  tribes  (raised  in  318  B.C.  to  thirty- 
one  by  the  enrolment  of  dwellers  among  the  southern 
Volseians  and  in  the  Falernian  district)  was  fm-ther  in- 
creased to  thirty-three  by  the  inclusion  of  loyal  Aequians  and 
Hernicans.  In  303  B.C.  Sora,  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
Liris,  became  a  Latin  colony,  and  its  neighbour  Aipinum 
received  the  civitas  sine  suffragio.  The  same  year  saw  the 
construction  of  two  new  military  roads :  the  first,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Via  Flarainia,  led  due  noi-th  through  southern 
Etruria  to  Falerii,  and  thence  across  the  Tiber  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Nar  to  Nequinum,  which  in  299  B.C.  became 
a  Latin  colony  under  the  name  of  Narnia ;  it  thus  opened 
the  way  across  Umbria  towards  the  Adriatic  coast  and 
commanded  that  gap  in  the  Apennines  through  which  the 
Gauls  had  descended  on  Latium.  The  second,  the  Via  Valeria^ 
passed  eastward  up  the  Anio  Valley  by  Tibur  to  Carseoli 
in  the  Aequian  land  and  Alba  Fucentia,  which  became  a 
Latin  colony  in  303  B.C. :  this  road  brought  Rome  into 
direct  communication  with  the  Marsi  and  Paeligni,  and 
sundered  the  Sabellians  of  the  south  from  the  Etruscans  and 
other  peoples  of  the  north.  All  these  roads  and  colonies  gave 
additional  strength  to  the  Roman  state,  and  the  Samnites, 
seeing  that  their  case  would  soon  be  hopeless,  formed  a 
coalition  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  and 
declared  war  in  298  B.C.,  after  six  years  only  of  peace.  The 
confederates  were  routed  at  tSentinum  295  B.C. ;  the 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians  submitted,  and  henceforth,  with 
occasional  outbreaks,  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  Rome ; 
the  Samnites  were  as  hostile  as  ever,  but  their  resources 
were  exhausted  by  the  warfare  of  fifty  years,  and  after 
tliis,  their  third  struggle,  they  only  ventured  on  fighting 
with  Home  when  they  luul  secured  the  co-operation  of  some 
powerful  ally.  In  291  B.C.  Venusia  was  made  a  Latin 
colony  and  furnislied  with  (he  (>x(ru()r(linary  number  of 
20,000  settlers;  it  now  Ijecame  the  chief  Jvoniau  outpost 
in  southern  Italy,  and  by  its  situation  on  the  borders  of 
Apulia,  Saniniuni,  and  TiUcania,  while  it  held  the  Samnites 
to  th(  ir  allegiance  and  checked  their  intrigues  with  the 
Lucanians,  it  also  faced  towards  Tarentum  and  tiu>  other 
(JrceU  cities  of  the  southern  coast,  destined  to  1h»  the  next 
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wjus  oxliMidivl  from  (^'apua  to  VoniiMia,  Iravrrsing  tho  very 
lu'iirt  of  SftiiiMiuni,  aiul  ovni  those  (JaiHiiiH'  KorlcM  that  ha<l 
once  wiliu'ssrd  the  i^'iioininious  surrrii(l«?r  of  a  lloinaii  army. 
Twt)  now  citi/i'ii  roloiiics,  Miiiturnar  and  Sinuossa,  w<'r<3  in 
'J95  ii.c.  phmtt'd  on  tlio  Can»j>anian  coawt.  In  289  li.c.  the 
Sjil)in«'s  were  (hvlarrd  to  hvciv>'s  suie  sujjhtf/io,  aiul  a  ci  a/A'U 
lolony  was  tsUiblLshtH.!  upon  tlieir  oa.stcrn  llaiik  at  Ilutria 
in  PiciMium. 

Tlius  in  *J87  ».('.  a  wide  l)olt  on  the  western  coast  from 
the  Ciminian  ranj^e  to  Mount  Vesuvius  was  firmly  held  l>y 
the  Ilomans :  they  had  secured  the  whole  of  this  plain 
inwards  to  the  Apennine  range  by  (1)  their  tribes,  thirty- 
thrc>e  in  number,  (2)  tlieir  military  roads,*  and  (3)  their 
colonies  and  municipia.  East  and  south  the  highland  tril)es 
of  Sanuiium,  Apulia,  and  Lucania  had  become  their  allies; 
so  that,  roughly  speaking,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
(heek  towns  like  Tareutum,  all  Italy  south  of  a  line  di'awn 
from  Caere  to  Hatria  acknowledged  the  rule  of  Rome. 

§  4.  The    Romans  made   it   a  cardinal    feature    of    their 

policy  to  isolate  as  far  as  possiVjle  the  peoples  and 

Rome  jvnd  hei  communities  which  had  b^^come  subject  to  them, 
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and  they  accomplished  this  aim  by  dividing 
them  into  a  number  of  classes,  each  holding  its  own  peculiar 
I)osition  with  regard  to  the  ruling  nation.  Before  attempt- 
ing t^)  define  this  position,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  Roman  civitas.  Viewed  from  the  stand- 
|K)int  of  the  Roman,  every  man  was  either  a  citizen  {civis) 
or  an  alien  (jyere'/rim/s),  and  each  of  these  two  great  classes 
was  further  divided.  The  ctves  were  subdivided  into  full 
citizens  [civea  optiiiw  iure)  and  non-voting  or  passive  citizens 
[cives  sine  siifTrtKi'to),  whiU;  the  jKire<irini  were  either  Latins 
(the  iwmen  Latiniun)  or  allies  {socii).  Now  the  citizen  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  {civis  optinw  iure)  enjoyed  various 
rights  [ii/ra),  some  of  which  were  private  rights,  while  some 
were   public    rights.     The  citizen   had,   tirst,  the   right    to 

•  These  were  (n)  the  Via  Littina  from  Rome  ]wl  T\i9culum,  Ana^in,  Fregellae, 
Aquiniim,  C-alcs,  to  rosilinum  ;  (6)  the  Via  Appin  i»ast  Aricia,  Sueasa  Pometia, 
Tiirracina,  Formiae,  Minturnao,  SinuoMda,  Casilitiiim,  to  Capnu  ;  thviico  via  Bene- 
vcntuiii  to  Venii.sia;  (r)  the  Via  Valeria  fmm  Homo  }>ast  Tibur,  Carsooli,  to  Alba 
KuoontiA  ;  (J)  the  Via  Flaminia  from  Rome  |nui  Falerii  to  Namio. 
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inherit,  acquire,  and  dispose  of  property  with  the  aid  and 
safeguards  of  Roman  law  ;  as  a  consequence  of  this  he  could 
maintain  his  right  to  the  same  in  a  court  of  law.  Secondly, 
the  citizen  was  entitled  to  marry  and  rear  children  with  the 
same  aids  and  safeguards.  These  two  private  rights  were 
technically  known  respectively  as  commercium  and  conuhium. 
Thirdly,  the  citizen  had  the  right  of  voting  (ins  suffragii)  in 
the  public  assemblies,  at  the  making  of  laws  and  the 
election  of  magistrates.  Fourthly,  the  citizen  might  attain 
public  office  himself  {ius  honormn).  Fifthly,  by  the  Val- 
erian law  of  509  B.C.  the  citizen  enjoyed  the  right  of 
appeal  {ius  provocalionis)  to  the  Centuriate  assembly  against 
a  magistrate's  sentence  of  capital  or  corporal  punishment. 
These  last  were  the  three  public  rights.  Any  one  who 
possessed  part  only  of  these  rights  was  a  civis  non  optimo 
iure,  and  as  the  three  public  rights  were  practically  in- 
separable, a  civis  sine  suffrayio  possessed  the  private  rights 
only. 

§  5.  The    full    citizens   consisted    first   of   the    burgesses 
living   in    nnd   round    Rome :  secondly,  of    the 

Citizens  ■  . 

burgesses  of  communities  like  Tuvsculum  and 
Lanuvium  which  were  on  their  submission  admitted  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens ;  thirdly,  of  the 
citizens  who  were  sent  out  to  the  colonies  established  on  the 
coast  of  rtaly  for  the  maintenance  of  Roman  supremacy  ; 
and  fourtlily,  there  were  groups  of  citizens  who  liad  settled 
in  various  tlistricts  of  Lati\im  u])on  lands  wrested  from  the 
Volscians,  Ao<iuIans,  and  other  poopKs.  All  these  were 
enrolled  in  the  tribes  according  to  the  locality  in  whicli 
their  propiuty  was  situated  :  tlioso  who  dwelt  witliin  the 
walls  of  RoiiK'  fojined  (lie  four  city  tribes,  nanuxl  re- 
spectiv(^ly  tlu^  Siibuiana,  Palatina,  Kscjuilina,  C\)llina ; 
those  who  dwelt  without  the  walls  were  enn^lled  in  the 
seventeen  old  coiiidry  (ribes,  named  aft(>r  the  ])atrieian 
gentes  whos(i  villages  had  once  surrounde<l  the  capital. 
Kiu-ther  there  were  four  tribes — the  Stellatina,  Tromentina, 
Sabatina,  and  Arniensis  — on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Tib(>r  in 
the  fonquoiM  (I  lands  of  V(Mi  and  C'apena  ;  these,  as  men- 
tioned above,  dated  from  387  B.C.  In  Latium  tli(>  Pomptina 
nnd   PuVjlilia  tr'ihits  were  I'ormed   in  the   pliin  about   Ciireii 
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111  iloS  n.r.  'riuM-<'  was  one  -tho  Mftocia — in  thr  t<'n  itory 
of  l^umvinni,  and  another — the  Scaptia — round  (inliii  Jiiul 
PtMlinn  ;  lK)th  those  were  conHtitut^^d  in  332  b.c.  Two  more 
wtM'c  jid<l«'d  in31S  ii.c.— the  UftMitinii,  lyin*;!it'ar  tho  Ufens 
on  land  (ak<n  from  Priverniini,  and  tho  Falernia,  .situate<l 
in  tho  at/er  Falerwts  ujx)n  tho  lK)rders  of  Camiwinia.  Tho 
defeat  of  the  Aoquians  wa.s  followed  ])y  the  formation  of 
the  Aniensis  on  tlio  upper  Anio,  and  in  tlio  same  year 
(299  B.C.)  the  Torentina  wius  constituted  on  Volscian  terri- 
tory iti  tlie  neif;hl)our]ioo<l  of  Arpinum.  Tliore  wore  thus 
at  the  commencement  of  our  period  thirty-tliree  tribes,  in 
one  of  which  every  Roman  citizen  was  enrolled  by  the 
censor,  and  these  tribes  constituted  the  assembly  of  the 
Comitia  Tribut^i.  Two  moro  were  added  in  241  B.C.  ;  but 
after  this  year  they  underwent  no  augmentation,  and  when- 
ever tho  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  country  received 
the  francbise,  they  were,  no  matter  to  what  district  they 
belonged,  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of  thase  thirty-five 
tribes. 

\\  hen  liome  had  conquered  a  district,  she  was  accus- 
The  Citizen    tomed  to  send  out  colonies  of  the  poorer  citizens 

Colonies.  ^  every  point  which  would  serve  as  a  convenient 
centre  for  securing  her  authority.  The  colonies  were  of 
two  cla.sses,  Roman  and  Latin.  Kach  was  so  far  a  model 
of  Rome  in  that  it  was  organised  upon  the  Roman  plan 
of  government  by  a  senate,  popular  assembly,  and  yearly 
magistrates  ;  but  whereiis  the  meml>ers  of  a  Roman  colony 
were  enrolled  in  the  tribes  and  enjoyed  the  same  full  fran- 
chise which  they  had  {)osses.sed  in  Rome,  thase  of  a  Latin 
colony  were  entirely  destitute  of  tho  public  rights  of  the 
citizen.  Roman  colonies  were  formed  with  few  excei)tions 
upon  the  coast,  while  Latin  colonies  were  sent  usually  into 
the  interior;  and  lest  the  exti'nsion  of  the  full  franchise 
should  be  too  rapid,  the  colonists  in  the  former  case  were 
few  in  number  and  the  Roman  colonies  themselves  not 
many.* 

§  G.  The  non-voting  or  passive  citizens  consistetl  of  the 

•  Ikfore  the  war  with  PyrrhiiR  tho  ino»t  iiiijiorMnt  ixiv  Ostiii,  the  jtort  of  Rome, 
Mu<l  to  have  been  foiimled  in  thr  regal  |iericxl  ;  Autiuiii,  wre«t«d  from  the  Volsciaiig 
.and  iN>loni«ie<1,  8:%«  :  Satrictini,  penuAuently  culoniae^l  also  in  SS8  :  Tarracina,  829  ; 
Miniuinae  and  SinuesMi.  '2^. 
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burgesses   of  those  towns  which,    like    Caere  and    Capua, 
The  Passive    were  on  their   submission  to  Rome   presented 
Citizens.      with  the  partial  franchise  only.     Such  citizens 
possessed  the  private  rights  of  the  Roman  citizen,  but  they 
were  not  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  and  so  could  not  come  to 
Rome  to  vote  or  be  themselves  elected  to  office.     But  they 
possessed  coinmercium  and  conubium  with  Rome ;  hence  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  settle  at  Rome  and  acquire  property 
there ;   also  if   a    Roman   citizen   married   a   woman   who 
belonged  to  this  inferior  class,  the  offspring  of  the  union 
took  the  father's  rank.     These  partial  citizens  were  liable 
to  t,axation  just  as  were  the  full  citizens,  and  they  served 
by    the   side   of   the   latter  in  the  legions.     Some   of  the 
Campanians,  however,  formed  legions  of  their  own.     The 
general   name   for   a   community   of   passive   citizens   was 
municijnuin,  and  it  was  so  called  because  it  had  to  bear 
the  burdens  [munus,  cape7'e)  of  full  citizens  without  possessing 
their  rights.     Municipia  of  the  best  class  managed  their 
internal  affairs  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  colonies  did. 
They  had  a  popular  assembly  to  elect  magistrates,  a  town 
council    or   senate    selected   in    the   first    place   from   ex- 
magistrates,  and  magistrates  bearing  the  title  of  dictators, 
aediles,    and    so    forth.     To    this    category   belonged    the 
Campanian  towns  of   Capua,    Cumae,   Acerrae,    Suessula, 
Atella,   Calatia ;    the  Aiu-uncan   Fundi  and    Formiae,  the 
Volscian   Privernum  and   Arpinum,   the   Samnite  Allifae, 
etc.     In  all  or  most   of  these  the   Romans  kept  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  their  own  hands,  and  every  year 
the  praetor  sent  praefecii   iurl   (liaindo   to    judge   in    the 
courts  of  law,  and  see  that   Roman   citizens  suffered   no 
wrong.     Soniobimos,  as  a   piuiishniont   for  insubordination 
or  disloyalty,    the   Romans  deprivtul   a   municipiuni   of   all 
control  over  its  internal  affairs ;  it  last  its  senate,  magistrates, 
and  {><)pul:ir  assembly,  and  beiMino  a  more  agglomeration 
of    jnnnicipcs    wlio    were    governed   by   the   magistrates  of 
Rome.      To   this  class  belonged  Caere,  and    after   211  B.C. 
Capua    also,    the    degnulation    of    the    latter    being    the 
penalty  it  paid  for  joining  Hannibal.     Anagnia,  which  was 
deprived  of  all  its  magistrates,  except  such  as  attended  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  was  another  instance  of  the  less 
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fuvoiirrd  vntniripiifin.  Kx|M'ri<ii('(»  sIioujhI  tlir»  RfHiuiriM  tlw 
imporUiiia^  of  coiuili.itiiig  tlir  niiniicijHiH,  and  ^'raduully  ull 
tlio  municipia  wore  nii.scd  to  full  citizen  rank.  The  firHt 
ooininniiit y  t«)  he  so  honouioil  were  tlic  Sjihinen  in  208  n.c.  ; 
tlu'  privilogo  wns  during  the  nrxt  hundred  yeai-s  extended 
to  the  municipia  Iwtween  the  Til)er  and  the  Lin.s,  and 
tinaliy  in  OO  nnd  80  li.c.  to  all  municipia  throu^diout  Italy. 
§  7.  Tlio  Latin  colonitvs  occupied  a  les.s  dejundcnt  position. 
Tho  Nomon  The  oldest  of  tlu'so  were  the  colonies  foun<le<l 
Liitinuii..  jointly  by  the  llonians,  Latins,  and  Hernicans, 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  they  made  in  the  days  of  the 
ei\rly  Kopuhlic.  After  a  time,  when  the  Romans  Ijecame 
mon'  powerful  than  their  two  allies,  they  l)egan  to  send  out 
solely  on  their  own  initiative  so-(alle<l  Latin  colonies,  though 
the  colonists  must  have  consisted  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
of  Roman  citizens.  This  they  did  to  avoid  the  too  rapid 
growth  of  communities  with  full  citizen  rights  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  for  they  reganhd  it  as  absurd  to  create  citizens 
who  were  unable  to  discharge  the  primary  duty  of  a 
citizen,  i.e.  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  public  sissembly. 
Two  of  the  earliest  l>^tin  colonies  sent  out  by  Rome  were 
those  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete  in  southern  Etruria  ;  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  League  in  338  B.C.  they  grew 
common,  for  now  the  conquests  of  Rome  became  extensive, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  these  colonies  to  protect  the  great 
military  roads  and  ensure  thr  subjection  of  the  inland 
tribes  of  Italy.  The  colonists  held  the  peculiar  rights  of 
the  Latin  franchise  {lies  Latinum),  which  did  not  comprise 
full  citizen-rights — for  those  had  never  been  enjoyed  by 
the  old  l^itins — but  only  connnercium  and  conubium. 
Thus  it  was  legally  a  degradation  for  a  Roman  tt)  take 
part  in  a  Ijjitin  colony,  since  he  lost  the  most  honourable 
of  his  rightvS,  but  the  oiler  of  lands  and  the  prosjRjct  of 
attaining  to  eminence  in  their  new  homes  tempted  many 
to  accept  the  change.  Whenever  a  Latin  colony  was  sent 
out,  the  original  occupants  of  the  town  and  district  forfeited 
so  much  of  their  lilnd  as  was  necessary  to  pro\-ide  allotments, 
and  ri  t.iiiifd  the  rest  as  subjects,  originally  without  legal 
rights,  and  when  we  hear  of  the  revolt  of  a  Latin  colony 
we  may  generally  undei*tetand  that  it  wa4>  a  ritiing  of  this 
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lower  class  against  their  privileged  and  alien  masters.  The 
situation  of  the  two  classes  much  resembled  that  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  in  Rome,  and,  as  at  Rome,  length  of 
time  assimilated  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  they  became 
one.  From  the  settlement  of  Latium  to  the  foundation  of 
Ariminum  among  the  Gauls,  seventeen  Latin  colonies  at 
least  were  sent  out :  *  they  are  found  among  the  Volscians, 
among  the  Marsi,  in  the  lands  of  the  Aequians,  in 
Campania,  in  Samnium,  in  Lucania,  in  ApuUa,  in  Picenum, 
in  IJmbria,  and  among  the  Gauls.  Central  Italy  was 
completely  dominated  by  these  miniature  Romes,  which 
guarded  the  frontiers,  advanced  as  conquest  advanced,  and 
served  as  cities  of  refuge  to  all  loyal  to  Rome.  They  were 
so  strong  that  an  enemy  rarely  assailed  them  with  success, 
while  he  dared  not,  unless  he  had  the  genius  of  a  Hannibal, 
pass  on  and  leave  them  to  fall  upon  his  rear.  They  proved 
the  salvation  of  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war. 

These  Latin  colonies  resembled  the  allied  states  in  that 
they  possessed  the  right  of  coinage,  served  not  in  the  legions, 
but  in  separate  cohorts  of  their  own,  enjoyed  their  own 
laws,  and  controlled  their  own  administration  of  justice. 
They  diifered  from  them  in  possessing  conubium  and  com- 
mercium  with  Rome.  This  at  least  was  the  position  of  the 
above-mentioned  colonies,  but  with  the  foundation  of  Ari- 
minum in  268  B.C.  the  Romans  began  to  curtail  their 
privileges,  and  in  sending  out  further  Latin  colonias,  re- 
fused them  conuhiu7ti  altogether,  and  limited  their  com- 
mercium.  Whereas  previously  a  Latin  colonist  had  l^een 
able  to  settle  at  Rome  with  full  citizen  rights,  provided 
he  loft  a  son  behind  him  to  discharge  his  military  duties, 
he  could  now  only  ex«u-('iso  the  franchise  in  the  capital  if 
ho  liad  iilled  a  public  oflice  in  his  colony.  This  peculiar 
cliarter  was  known  as  the  ius  Ariinmi^  and  the  colonies 
where  it  obtained  were  known  as  the  Twelve  Colonios.t 

*  Among  tho  Volaciims,  Frenelliie  328,  Intominim  .Sl'2,  Som  :m.S  ;  the  liistiliio 
roiitiae  813;  auiouK  tho  Miir.si,  Alb;v  303  ;  iinioni,'  tho  Ao«iviiiins,  Ciu-sooli  21t8  ;  in 
Caiiipaniii,  CjUoh  331,  Siiosmi  Auiunc;i  313,  Cusji  *J73  ;  in  Satniiiiuu.  S;itioulii  313, 
Benovontum  L'f.H  ;  in  F.ijouniii,  rjiostuni  273  ;  in  Ap\iliii,  [jucoria  31-1,  Vonuain  2i»l  ; 
in  riciinum,  Ilntiiii  28'.i  ;  in  Unibiiu,  Nainiu  2l)l> ;  Jimon^j  tho  (Juuls,  Ariminum 
2rt.S. 

t  ThoBo  wore  Ariniiimni  2t'.s,  Hcnovontnin  2(«H.  Kiiumni  2t>4,  Aosornia  2(>3,  Bnin- 
duniuui  'i\\,  Hpolotimn  243,  Cremona  218,  I'lftcoutia  218,  Copi.i  I '.'3.  Vibo  Valentin 
102,  Bononia  189,  Aqnileia  184. 
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§  S,  Tlir  jKXHition  of  tlio  ullioH  {socii)  (liOon'd  vpiy  inat«- 
liallv  jici'onlin;;  to  llio  (roatirs  wliicli  Mifv 
coiu'Iii(1«m1  witli  Rome.  Tlui  best  filV  wi  ro  tlio 
coiuinnnitiew  wliioli,  rnforing  into  alliance  of  their  own  free 
will,  cttnM  clMiin  to  l>o  treated  with  more  than  usual  c-on- 
si<l<  ration.  The  main  feature  of  their  position  was  that, 
while  they  lost  their  in<le|>en(lence  in  the  matter  of  external 
jxilitics,  and  wore  houn<l  in  toehniral  lani,Mia<(e  to  have  the 
sMine  friends  an<l  the  same  (»nemies  as  Kome,  they  retaine<l 
intact  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  management  of 
their  uiunicipnl  afViiirs.  The  chief  burden  imposed  upon  them 
was  (h(»  ol)ligati(>n  to  assist  liome  in  war  ;  they  had  to  send 
a  contingent  of  horse  and  fcK)t  or  ships  and  sailors.  The 
chanicter  and  <>xact  amount  of  the  aid  ex|X'cted  from  them 
was  fi.xed  in  the  treaty;  it  was  invariably  a  condition  with 
the  Creek  cities  that  they  should  assist  Home  in  the 
matter  of  marine.  The  chief  civiUUes  foederaUie  in  287  B.C. 
were  Tibur  and  Praeneste  in  Latium,  and  Nola,  Nuceria, 
and  Neapolis  in  Campania  :  to  the  same  cjitegory  belong(>d 
the  Frentani,  the  four  cantons  of  the  8amnites,  the 
Lucanians,  and  lapygians,  but  some  of  these — the  8amnites 
in  particular — lx)re  the  Koman  yoke  witli  impatience,  and 
were  continually  on  the  look-out  for  a  chance  to  throw 
it  off. 

§  9.  Until  the  Licinian-Sextian  rogations  of  367  B.C.  the 
The  Senate  the  ^J^^*^  ^'^^  composed,  almost  without  exception, 
M.-iffiatrates,  and  of  patricians,  and  in  consequence  had  to  face 
eope.  j^^^  only  tlie  diK'ontent  of  the  small  farmers 
and  the  proletariat,  but  the  hostility  of  the  rich  among 
the  plebeians  as  well.  The  gi-eat  plel)eian  families  regarded 
their  exclusion  from  the  chief  otlices  of  state  as  an  in- 
tolerable injustice,  and,  so  long  as  this  state  of  things 
continued.  to<jk  up  an  attitude  of  the  most  determine*! 
hostility  to  the  goverimient  :  when,  however,  by  the  reform 
of  3()7  B.C.,  they  became  eligible  to  the  consulship  and 
con.secpiently  to  the  senate,  their  position  underwent  a 
radical  change,  and  they  l)ecame  the  staunchest  supporters 
of  senatorial  rule.  From  this  date  the  old  division  of  the 
people  into  patricians  and  })lebeians  ceasr^.  for  all  pi*actical 
purpases,   to   exist;    and   the  struggle  of    parties   now  lay 
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between  the  wealthy  families  who  had  won  their  way  into 
the  circle  of  the  government   and  those  who  had  not :  it 
was  a  conflict,  not  between  those  of  noble  descent  and  the 
baseborn,   but   between   rich   and   poor,   and   the   keenest 
opponents  of  the  senate  were  the  small  farmers  and  the 
landless  men,   who  resented  the  appropriation  of  all  the 
profits  of  government  by  the  new  ruling  class.    Fortunately 
for  the  senate,  the  years  after  350  B.C.  were  marked  by 
important  and  extensive  conquests,   and  on  the  territory 
thus    acquired    the   senate    was   able   to   plant    numerous 
colonies,  which  gave  solid  relief  to  the  destitute,  and  quieted 
discontent    against    itself.      This   extension    of    the   state, 
coupled  with  the  strengthening  of  the  senate  by  the  inclusion 
of  plebeians,  tended  to  raise  the  power  of  the  senate  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  factors  in  the  constitution — the  magis- 
trates and  the  popular  assembly.     Theoretically,  at  least, 
the   people   was   the   source    of    all    power ;    from    it   the 
magistrate  derived  his  authority,   and   the   only  function 
of  the  senate  was  to  tender  advice  to  the  magistrate.     But 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  kings,  the  power  of  the  chief 
magistrate  had   been   constantly  diminishing ;    unlike   the 
king,  the  consul  was  elected  for  a  limited  period,  so  that 
usually  he  was  careful  not  to  offend  the  body  of  which  he 
would  one  day  form  a  member,  and  which  might  retaliate 
on  him  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  a  private  station.     More- 
ovei*  the  consul  of  300   B.C.  had  lost  many  of  the  duties 
that  had  been  entrusted  to  the  consul  of  500  B.C.  ;  he  did 
not  act  as  the  supreme  judge  of  the  community,  as  the 
earlier  magistrate  had  done ;  neither  did  lie  draw  up  the 
census  lists  or  fill  up  vacant  places  among  the  senators  and 
equites.      Another    magistracy — the   tribunate — had    also 
uTidergono  a  striking  transformation  in  the  interests  of  the 
ruling  class.     Originally  the  tribune  of  the  plebs  had  been 
elected  to  protect  the  weak  and  i)Oor  members  of  his  order 
against    the    tyranny    of   the    wealthy    and    the    patrician 
magistrates.     With   the  codification   of  the  law  (449  B.C.), 
the  repeal  of  the  severe  procedure  in  cases  of  debt,  and  the 
r<'lief  of  the  needy  by  colonisation,  theie  was  less  need  of 
the    tribunate,    but   the  senate,   instead   of  abolishing  the 
offiee  altogether,  preferred  to  utilise  it  in  carrying  out  its  own 
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sclu»nio  of  govfM-nnuMit .  Tlie  tribune  wnn  in  fV)me  rcH|x'ct« 
|)Ijico<1  nn  an  r(|ii;ilil y  wit l»  tlio  (f)n.snl  ;  und  likr  (ho  consul 
iuMii'«|uir«Ml  tlio  ri^^'lit  of  convening  (lio  s<Mmto,  Jind  event  uully 
of  iHX'oming  a  raemlMT  of  the  Hoiiko.  By  nnnoxing  the 
tiihuimto,  tho  st  imto  conld  ]h^  c(^u{u\vut  ih.xt  wo  distastofiil 
nH\i>ure  would  Im»  mn  ied  in  tlu*  ( 'onjitia  Trihuta,  and  if 
a  tri))une  or  consul  seenu'd  likely  to  prove  trouhlesome,  the 
senate  had  only  to  secure  tlie  election  of  one  adherent 
among  the  ten,  and  his  veto  would  at  onc(^  check  any 
attempt  at  innovation.  Simultaneously  with  this  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  ma.Lrist rates,  the  |K)pulMr  assemblies — 
the  Coujitia  Triltuta  and  ( 'enturiata — deteriorated  in  point 
of  practical  etlieicney.  This  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominions.  So  long  as  the 
burgess-l>ody  was  concentrated  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city  walls,  and  the  only  (juestions  at  i.ssue  were  such  as 
the  people  could  easily  appreciate,  as,  for  example,  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  the  neighbouiing  Volscians  or 
the  repeal  of  an  oppressive  debt  law,  it  was  possible  for  the 
Comitia  to  1)e  representative  of  the  nation  and  to  come  to 
a  sensible  decision.  But  when  the  tribes  became  scattered 
over  T^'itium  to  the  borders  of  Campania,  they  could  only 
come  to  the  capital  at  rare  intervals;  and  even  had  they 
been  able  to  attend  the  Comitia  with  regularity,  the 
gi'owing  complexity  of  Rome's  relations  with  distant 
nations  would  have  prevented  them  from  directing  the 
IX)licy  of  their  country.  As  a  rule  the  senate  had  little 
ditheulty  in  controlling  the  Comitia  ;  though  a  series  of 
enactments — the  Valerio-Horatian  Laws  of  449  B.C.,  the 
Publiliau  Laws  of  339  B.C.,  and  the  Horten.sian  Law  of 
287  B.C. — had  removed  its  veto  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
centuries  and  tribes,  the  wealth  and  ix)sition  of  its  membei-s 
gave  it  .so  much  influence  over  individual  citizens,  and  the 
magistrates  who  presided  over  the  Cf)un'tia  were  so  com- 
pletely its  servants,  that  the  popular  assembli(s  rarely 
assert (mI  their  indei>endence.  Sometimes  a  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm or  indignation  came  over  them,  and  popular  can- 
didates like  C.  Flaminius  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic 
war  secured  their  election  in  spite  of  everything  that  the 
senate  could  do.      But  usually  the  senate's  policy  met  with 
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the  national  approval,  and  though  such  a  course  had  no 
constitutional  sanction,  its  simple  decrees  {senatus  consuUa) 
came  to  possess  equal  validity  with  laws  passed  by  the 
Comitia.  The  senate  controlled  the  domain  land  and 
imposed  taxes  and  import  dues.  It  directed  the  public 
worship  of  the  state,  and  introduced  when  it  thought  fit 
foreign  forms  of  worship,  such  as  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Cybele  in  204  B.C.  When  war  had  been  declared  it  assigned 
the  various  commands  to  the  magistrates,  decided  what  forces 
were  to  be  raised  among  the  Romans,  the  Latins,  and  the 
allies,  and  what  proportion  was  to  be  entrusted  to  each 
commander.  Its  authority  was  indeed,  to  a  great  extent, 
usurped,  but  it  was  exercised,  as  a  rule,  with  judgment  and 
with  benefit  to  the  governed.  As  Mommsen  says  :  "  Called 
to  power  not  through  the  empty  accident  of  birth,  but 
substantially  through  the  free  choice  of  the  nation ;  con- 
firmed every  five  years  by  the  stern  moral  judgment  of  the 
worthiest  men ;  holding  office  for  life,  and  so  not  dependent 
on  the  expiration  of  its  commission  or  on  the  varying 
opinion  of  the  people;  having  its  ranks  close  and  united 
ever  after  the  equalisation  of  the  orders ;  embracing  in  it 
all  that  the  people  possessed  of  political  intelligence  and 
practical  statesmanship  ;  absolutely  disposing  of  all  financial 
questions  and  controlling  foreign  policy  ;  having  complete 
power  over  the  executive  by  virtue  of  its  brief  duration 
and  of  the  tribiuiician  interct  ssion  which  was  at  the  service 
of  the  senate  after  the  termination  of  the  (piarrels  between 
the  orders, — the  Roman  senate  was  the  noblest  embodiment 
of  the  nation,  and  in  consisti  ncy  and  political  sagacity,  in 
unanimity  and  patriotism,  in  grasp  of  power  and  unwavering 
courage,  the  foremost  political  corporation  of  all  times — an 
'  as^seiTibly  of  kings'  which  well  knew  liow  to  combine 
despotic  energy  with  republican  scU'-devotedness." 


TiiK  Wak  with   Pyuuiii  s. 

§  1.  (trcck  ('(ilonisjitioM  in  Italy — §  2.  Tarciituin — §  .'I.  Rome  de- 
olarosWar  a^'niiist  Tarcntum— §  4.  Kaily  Life  of  Pyrrhus-  §  5.  First 
Italian  CanipaiuMi  «>f  Tyrrhu'^ — §  «».  I{attlo  of  Heracloa— §  7.  Second 
Italian  Campaign,  Hattle  of  Asculum — §  >'.  Greeks  and  Carthaj^MnianH 
in  Sicily— §  l>.  The  Cities  of  Sicily— §  lu.  Hi8t/>ry  of  Syracuse— 
§  11.  Tyrrhus  in  Sicily— §  12.  Third  Italian  Campaip^i  of*  Pyrrhus, 
Battle  of  Peneventum — §  13.  United  Italy— §  14.  Further  Colonies. 

§  1.  The  close  of  the  third  Samnite  war  in  290  B.C.,  asso- 
Greck  Colon isa-ciatod  as  it  was  with  the  foundation  of  Veniisia 
tion  in  Italy.  ^^^  ^^^^  extension  of  the  Appian  Way  as  far  as 
that  great  colony,  l)r()ught  the  Romans  one  step  nearer  to  the 
Gi*eek  cities  of  the  southern  coast.  The  Greeks  had  crassed 
the  seas  to  Italy  at  a  vtM-y  early  date,  how  early  we  cannot 
sjiy  with  certainty,  though  tradition  placed  tluir  colonisa- 
tion of  the  Campanian  Cumae  as  early  as  1046  B.C.  Cumae, 
founded  by  combined  bands  of  emigrants  from  Euboea  and 
the  Aeolic  town  of  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor,  became  a  flourish- 
ing city,  and  sent  off  at  least  two  offshoots  of  im{)ortance — 
Parthenope,  later  called  Neapolis  (Xaples),  and  Dicaearchia, 
otherwise  Puteoli  {Pozzaoli).  Greek  enterprise  did  not 
again  turn  to  the  West  until  743  B.C.,  when  Rhegium 
{Re(j(jio),  holding  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
was  founded  by  more  colonists  from  Enboea,  and  a  few 
years  later  (about  728  B.C.)  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  straits 
was  secured  by  emigrants  from  the  Campanian  Cumae  who 
settled  at  Zancle,  afterwards  Messana  [Messina).  About 
this  time  the  Achaeans  of  the  Peloponnasus  began  to  move 
westward,  and  founded  the  powerful  and  luxurious  Sybaris 
(721  B.C.)  and  Crotona  (710  B.C.),  on  the  western  shore  of 
R.  2s:— 202.  17  2 
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the  Tarentine  Gulf.  These  Achaean  colonies  were  less 
commercial  than  agricultural,  and  with  their  numerous 
dependent  cities  occupied  a  wide  tract  of  land  across  to  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  To  Crotona  belonged  Terina,  Caulonia, 
Petelia;  while  Sybaris,  still  more  powerful,  possessed  five- 
and-twenty  towns — the  most  famous  was  Poseidonia  or 
Paestum,  whose  ruins  still  testify  to  its  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence— and  ruled  over  four  native  tribes.  These  two  great 
cities  were  at  constant  variance,  and  their  quarrels  did  not 
cease  until  Sybaris  was  taken  and  lased  by  the  men  of 
Crotona  two  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  city.  In  708  B.C.  Epeunactae  and  Partheniae,  said 
to  be  bastard  Spartans  expelled  from  Laconia  at  the  close 
of  the  second  Messenian  war,  effected  the  only  Dorian 
settlement  on  Italian  soil  by  colonising  Tarentum  {Taranto)^ 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  This  city,  which 
was  destined  to  outrival  in  wealth  and  duration  all  its 
neighbours,  founded  dependent  settlements  at  Heraclea, 
Callipolis,  and  Hydruntum  (Otranto).  About  683  B.C.  a 
band  of  Locrian  outlaws  founded  a  city  not  far  from 
Khegium,  which  they  called  Locri  Epizephyrii,  in  memory 
of  the  country  fiom  which  they  had  come.  From  this 
Locri  were  settled  the  smaller  towns  of  Hipponium  (after- 
wards Vibo)  and  Medma,  both  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
About  543  B.C.  Velia  or  Elea  was  founded  on  the  Lucanian 
coast  a  little  to  the  south  of  Poseidonia  by  Phocaeans  who 
were  fleeing  from  Asia  Minor  to  escape  the  Persian  yoke. 
After  their  own  city  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniates, 
the  Sybarites  colonised  Laus,  and  in  441  B.C.  Thurii,  which 
soon  flourished  so  vigorously  that  it  was  able  to  bring  an 
army  of  14,000  foot  into  the  field.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  how  completely  the  Greeks  had  taken  possession 
of  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,*  and  such  was  their  pros- 
perity in  their  new  liomes  that  they  were  not  without 
justification  in  calling  the  country  Magna  Graecia,  or 
Great  Greece.  Until  about  500  B.C.  their  advance  met 
with  scarcely  a  check  ;  but  now  they  became  involved  in 
perpetual  strife  with  the  navies  of  Etruria  and  Carthage 
by  sea,  and  with  the  Sabellian  stocks  of  Italy — Lucanians 

**  For  the  synobrunona  oooupHtion  of  Sicily  by  tbo  Gre«ka,  see  pp.  80,  81. 
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and  Snmnitt'.s  -by  land.  Tliank^.  to  their  maritime  Hkill, 
the  CfitH'k.s  could  always  liold  their  own  at  sea  ;  but  the 
swarininf;  luountftin  tiiltes  (liat  prtssrd  down  ujum  thrm, 
in  envy  of  their  t'oininerciul  wwilth  and  their  fertile  hinds, 
were  foen  too  powerful  to  contend  against.  In  420  B.C. 
Cumao  fell  before  thr  Sanmite  onslaught,  and  dunng  the 
next  century  thr  same  fate  was  constantly  threatening  her 
kinsmen  at  Tarentuin  and  Thurii. 

§  2.  In  the  fight  against  the  Luamians,  Tarentum 
T»rentuiu  tuui  nntunilly  assumed  the  h  adei>>hip.  By  the 
the  Ltjcamiins.  ^,{,1,11,,  ^f  the  fourtli  ceiitury  B.C.  the  prosperity 
of  the  Greeks  in  Italy  had  to  a  great  extent  passed  away. 
Most  of  their  cities — Thurii,  Crotona,  Locri,  Khegium — 
were  but  the  shadows  of  what  they  once  had  been,  and, 
with  one  In'illiant  exception,  were  so  worn  out  by  the 
assjiults  of  the  Sabellian  tribes  as  to  be  willing  to  submit 
with  feelings  of  relief  to  any  power  which  would  guarantee 
them  peace.  The  one  exception  was  Tarentum,  which  even 
now,  in  the  fourth  century  of  its  existence,  had  in  Italy  at 
least  no  rival  in  point  of  commercial  importance.  It  was 
still  the  greiit  emporium  of  the  peninsula,  and  canned  on 
w*ith  the  ports  of  the  ^Vdriatic  an  extensive  trade  in  the 
pHKluce  of  its  rich  fisheries,  its  woollen  fabrics,  and  purple 
dyes.  Its  situation  was  one  of  great  strength,  for  it  lay  on 
a  narrow  ton^jue  of  land,  defended  at  the  seaward  extremitv 
by  the  citadel,  which  crowned  a  considerable  hill ;  and 
between  this  hill  and  the  opposite  shore  there  was  but  a 
narrow  passage  leading  into  a  magnificent  harbour  for  the 
city's  multitude  of  ships.  A  commercial  city  of  such  wealth 
could  aflbrd  to  pay  well  for  help  in  its  wars,  and  for 
such  help  it  naturally  turned  to  the  kindred  states  of 
Central  Greece.  Already  in  338  B.C.,  the  year  in  which 
Rome  secured  for  ever  her  dominion  over  the  Latins,  the 
Taivntines  called  in  the  Spartans  under  King  Archidamus 
to  assist  them  against  the  Lucanians  and  Me.'^.^apians. 
Despite  some  successes,  Archidamus  was  in  the  same  year 
defeated  and  slain  ;  but  the  Tarentines  found  another 
champion  in  Alexander,  chief  of  the  Molassi  in  Epirus,  and 
uncle  of  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedon,  whose  career  of 
conquest  was  just  commencing  (336  B.C.).     In  332  B.C.  the 
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Epirote  army  entered  Magna  Graecia,  and  overran  much 
of  Bruttium  and  Lucania.  The  Romans,  seeing  in  Alexander 
only  a  foe  of  the  Samnites,  did  not  hesitate  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  him,  and  it  appeared  as  though  he 
would  establish  himself  firmly  in  Italy.  His  growing  power 
now  attracted  the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentines ;  and  although 
he  defeated  them  in  the  field,  he  soon  afterwards  fell  by 
an  assassin's  hand.  Throughout  the  second  Samnite  war 
(327 — 304  B.C.)  the  Tarentines  maintained  an  attitude  of 
neutrality ;  for  much  as  they  distrusted  Rome,  they  had 
still  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  the  raids  of  the  Samnites  to 
join  them  in  their  struggle.  The  utmost  they  did  was  on 
one  occasion  (320  B.C.)  to  command  both  parties  to  come  to 
terms  under  pain  of  their  hostility.  The  Romans  paid  no 
heed  to  this  intervention ;  and  though,  towards  the  end 
of  the  war,  the  Tarentines  hired  a  force  of  5,000  mer- 
cenaries under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Cleonymus,  no 
actual  breach  occurred.  The  Tarentines  pursued  the  same 
apathetic  policy  during  the  third  Samnite  war,  but  shortly 
afterwards  events  occurred  that  roused  them  from  their 
inaction. 

§  3.  In  285  B.C.,  five  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Rome  declares  third  Samnite  war,  the  Lucanians,  who  had 
AViu  ai^aiiisb  been  given  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the 
Greek  cities  in  consideration  of  their  services  to 
the  Romans  in  the  lato  struggle,  made  an  attack  on  their 
old  enemy  Thurii.  The  Thurians  could  obtain  no  assistance 
from  Tarentum ;  and  as  they  were  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  Lucanians,  they  ottered  to  put  their  city  under 
the  supiemacy  of  Rome,  if  she  would  undertake  its  protec- 
tion. The  senate  accepted  tlie  oiler,  and  by  an  embassy 
warned  the  Lucanians  not  to  meddle  further  with  Thurii. 
Thus  balked  of  their  prey,  the  Lucanians  joined  the  Sam- 
nites and  Tarentines  in  declaring  war  against  Rome,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  envoys  to  Northern  Italy  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls.  Etruria 
responded  by  revolting  against  Rome,  and  invited  the  Gauls 
to  come  to  their  help.  Altliough^the  Gauls  had  sustained  a 
crushing  defeat  at  Sentinum,  only  ten  years  before,  they 
accepted  the  summons  of  the  national  party  in  Etrnria,  and 
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oi"OH.stM|  tho  A|MMniiiu»H  to  attack  Arrotium  {Arezzo),  an 
Ktruscnn  city  in  wliich  tlio  aristocrutic  jiarty  liad  f,'ot  thf 
uppor  luintl,  and  cunchuled  a  trraty  ot  friondship  with  Rom**. 
Tlu'  Ivoinans  s(Mit  an  army  under  the  praetor  L.  Caecilivw 
to  th(»  rehef  of  Arrotinni,  but  it  was  annihilate*!  Ix-neath  its 
walls  hy  the  Scnonian  Gauls,  and  the  ambassadors  who  wont 
to  doniand  the  restoration  of  the  pnsoners  were  put  to 
death  by  their  chieftain  l^ritonmris.  T^avinp  Ktruria  to  ho 
doalt  with  later  on,  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Dolaljella 
passeil  by  way  of  the  Sabine  land  into  the  teriitory  of  the 
Sonones,  massacred  tin*  greater  part  of  the  male  population, 
enslaved  the  women  and  children,  and  drove  into  exile  sucli 
a.H  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  sword  (28.'i  B.C.). 
Henceforth  there  was  no  nation  of  Scnonos  in  Italy  :  they 
were  the  p(V)ple  which  had  more  than  a  century  before 
sacki^d  Kome,  and  this  was  the  retribution.  The  neighlx)ur- 
ing  trilx?  of  the  Boii,  terrified  into  revolt  by  the  dreadful 
fate  of  their  kinsmen,  united  with  the  disaffect<'d  Etruscans, 
and  IxMng  ivinforced  by  the  remnant  of  the  Senones, 
marched  direct  upon  Rome,  to  retaliate  upon  her  the  bar- 
barities of  Dolabelhi.  At  Ijxke  Vadimo  {Laijhelto  di 
Bassano),  near  Narnia,  they  sustained  a  bloody  defeat ;  and 
a  subsequent  disaster  neai'  Populonia,  on  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
forced  them  to  conclude  peace. 

Now,  if  during  these  years  the  Taren tines  and  Samnites 
had  acted  with  vigour,  the  advance  of  Rome  might  have 
l)een  checked  for  a  peiiod.  But  Tarentum  showed  lier 
usual  indolence,  and  allowed  the  moment  for  action  to  slip 
by.  In  282  R.r.  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus,  the  Roman  consul, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Thurii,  which  was  defending  itself 
with  difficulty  against  the  Lucanians,  defeated  Sthenius 
Statilius,  the  general  opposed  to  him,  and  placed  a  garrison 
in  the  city.  Not  long  afterwards  Locri,  Crotona,  and 
Rhegium  submitted,  and  were  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons, 
so  that  of  all  the  inijwrtant  Greek  cities  Tarentum  alone 
retaine<l  its  independence.  In  Tarentum,  as  in  Capua  and 
elsewhere,  the  wealthy  merchants  looke<l  with  favour  on 
the  Romans,  who  they  knew  would  follow  their  usual  |x>licy 
of  installing  an  oligarchy  in  iX)wor.  The  rest  of  the 
citizens,  however,  were  angered  Ixjyond  control  at  the  thought 
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of  yielding ;  but  they  saw  that  prompt  action  was  more  than 
ever  necessary,  for  Rome  was  advancing  on  all  hands. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Senones,  the  question  had  come 
before  the  senate  whether  they  should  occupy  the  desolated 
country — the  Ager  Gallicus — beyond  the  Northern  Apennines, 
a  region  where  it  had  never  yet  ventured  to  make  perma- 
nent acquisitions.  It  determined  that  henceforth  its  attitude 
to  the  Gauls  should  be  one  of  attack  rather  than  of  defence, 
and  in  token  of  its  resolve  established  a  citizen  colony  at 
Sena  (Sinigaglia),  the  old  Gallic  capital  of  the  land.  This 
new  outpost,  together  with  the  colony  of  Hatria  (planted 
289  B.C.),  gave  the  Romans  a  firm  hold  on  the  Upper  Sea, 
where  they  forthwith  stationed  a  fleet.  All  these  facts 
tended  to  fill  the  patriotic  party  in  Tarentum  with  the 
keenest  apprehension.  At  this  critical  moment  it  happened 
that  ten  Roman  vessels,  while  on  the  voyage  from  the 
Tyrrhenian  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  east  anchor  off"  Tarentum. 
There  was  an  ancient  treaty  which  forbade  the  Romans 
to  appear  east  of  the  Lacinian  promontory  {Ca])o  della 
Coloniia),  and  the  popular  party  in  Tarentum  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  the  Romans  had  made  an  agreement 
with  the  aristocratic  party  within  the  walls,  and  hoped  to 
surprise  the  city.  At  any  rate  they  were  so  exasperated  by 
the  sight  of  the  Romans,  that  they  rushed  upon  the  ships, 
captured  four,  sank  another,  and  sold  thtir  crews  into 
slavery.  Following  this,  a  Tarentine  corps  surprised  Thurii 
and  expelled  the  Roman  garrison  thence.  The  senate  sent 
an  embassy  to  demand  that  the  prisoners  should  be  released, 
that  Thurii  should  be  restored,  and  the  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  surrendered.  L.  Postumius,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  ambassadors,  appeared  in  the  public  assembly, 
only  to  be  greeted  with  ridicule,  because  of  his  imperfect 
mastery  of  the  Greek  tongue.  A  drunken  buffoon  crowned 
this  insult  by  sullying  (he  Roman's  white  toga  with  filth, 
an  action  which  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  jest  by  the 
whole  asHend)ly.  'I'hereupon  tlio  senate  declared  war  ;  and 
the  Ta routines  called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  the  king  of  the 
Molossi  in  Epirus. 

§  4.  From  Ids  cradle  the  life  of  Pyrrhus  had  been  one 
of  strange  vicissitudes.     ITis  father,  Aeacides,  a  cousin  and 
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vfUHsjil  of  Alexander  tlie  (treat,  |)eiislu*(I  in  an  inHurrection, 

EAriyl.ifoof  and  I'virliMH,  tlion  \n\i  nu  infunt,  wuh  savi-d 
Pjrrrhu*.  y,[i\i  dilHoulty  hy  8ome  faithful  retainerH,  who 
conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  (JlauciaH,  an  Illynan  chief  and 
a  relativi'  of  the  A^'acid.io  })y  innrriago.  At  the  ape  of 
t\vrlvt>  1m'  was  restoreil  by  his  kinsnuiu's  aid  to  hi.s  father'n 
dominions,  but  live  yeai-s  lat«'r  the  Molossi  a^ain  broke  into 
r<'Vt)lt,  and  this  lime  Pyrrhus  m.-idc  his  way  to  Asia.  Th<n' 
ho  ttx)k  strvin?  under  Antigonus,  one  of  thos(?  who  had 
sha!*e4l  among  them  the  vast  empire  of  Alexander,  and 
wliose  son,  the  impetuous  Demetrius  Poliorretes,  had  njarried 
ryirhus'  sister,  Deidamia.  Misfortune,  however,  still 
dogged  his  footsteps  :  in  spite  of  his  gallant  deeds  at  Ipsus, 
the  *'  iNittle  of  the  kings"  (301  B.C.),  Antigonus  wasd«feated 
and  slain,  and  soon  afterwards  Pyrrhus  found  himsilf  a 
hostage  of  the  Egyptian  King  Ptolemy  in  Alexandria.  His 
handsome  pei-son  and  daring  courage  soon  niadohim  popular 
at  the  Egyptian  court,  especially  with  Berenice,  the  most 
powcrfid  of  Ptolemy's  wives;  and  Ptolemy  not  only  gave  him 
the  hand  of  his  stt'pdaughter,  the  princess  Antigone,  but 
supplied  him  with  Egyptian  troop;^  and  Egyptian  gold 
wherewith  to  win  back  his  rugged  inheritance  of  Epirus. 
The  wild  Epirotes  welcomed  their  young  prince  with 
enthusiasm,  and  P}Trhus  easily  secnred  his  restoration 
(296  B.C.).  Thereafter,  for  many  years,  he  showed  all  the 
qualities  of  a  brave  and  politic  ruler:  to  obtain  an  outlet 
for  the  commerce  of  Epirus,  he  forced  his  way  from  the 
highlands  about  the  source  of  the  Aous  (Vojifssa)  and 
Arachthus  {Arta),  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  down  to  the 
sea,  and  took  possession  of  Ambracia  {A7'ta)  and  CorcjT^ 
(Corfu),  the  latter  of  which  formed  part  of  the  dowry 
brought  by  Lanassa,  daughter  of  Agathocles  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  The  weakness  of  Macedonia  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  extend  his  dominions  in  an  eastwartl  direction 
as  well ;  and  in  287  B.C.,  when  his  relative  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  was  expelle<:l  from  the  Macedonian  throne,  the 
crown  was  otiered  to  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus,  however,  only 
reigned  for  seven  months:  the  Macedonians  were  jealous  of 
the  semblance  of  foreign  rule,  and  Pyrrhus  was  soon  glad  to 
retire  from  his  diliicult  position.     From  2i>7  B.C.  to  281  B.C. 
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he  lived  at  home  in  comparative  quietude  ;  but  the  common- 
place life  of  an  Epirote  chieftain  was  little  suited  to  his 
character,  and  all  the  while  his  brain  was  teeming  with 
plans  for  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire  that  might 
compare  with  that  of  his  kinsman  Alexander.  The  East 
offered  little  scope  for  his  ambition,  but  he  remembered 
what  had  been  attempted  in  Italy  by  Alexander  of  Epirus 
in  332  B.C.,  and  dreamt  of  conquering  the  West.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  war  party  at  Tarentum  appealed  to  him  for 
help,  he  eagerly  welcomed  its  overtures.  He  thought  it 
possible  to  unite  under  his  rule  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  their  foes  the  Carthaginians  of  Africa  ;  and  even 
if  he  failed  in  his  aims,  there  is  no  reason  to  brand  his 
enterprisje  as  insane  or  impracticable.  Against  all  but  one 
of  the  peoples  of  the  West  Pyrrhus  was  more  than  capable 
of  holding  his  own  :  but  he  was  altogether  at  fault  as  to 
the  real  strength  of  Rome,  and  it  was  to  the  peculiar 
solidity  of  Eoman  political  organisation  that  he  owed  the 
overthrow  of  his  schemes. 

§  5.  The  Taientine  embassy  that  came  to  Pyrihus  told 
him  that  tlie  Lucanians,  Saranites,  and  all  the 
Camiiaign  of  peo}»les  of  Southern  Italy  were  burning  to  take 
Py"^"S'  the  field  against  Rome,  and  that  an  army  of 
'""'  350,000  foot  and  20,000  horse  would  place  itself 
vmder  his  orders.  Pyrrhus  knew  that  the  numbers  were 
exasrsrerated  ;  but  as  other  circumstances  were  favourable, 
he  agreed  to  help  the  Tarentines,  on  condition  that  they  bore 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  admitted  an  Epirote  garrison  into 
their  citadel,  and  gave  him  the  supieme  command  over  all 
the  forces  of  Italy.  At  the  same  timt>  he  re.served  his  rigbt 
to  remain  in  Italy  until  the  war  was  fought  out  and  matters 
had  settled  tluunsc^lves  in  a  way  of  which  he  approved.  He 
at  once  took  prompt  action  to  prevent  the  Tarentines  from 
receding  from  the  bargain,  and  sent  across  to  Tarentum  3,000 
troops  under  Milo,  the  ablest  of  his  generals  (autumn, 
281  B.C.).  Cinea.s,  the  (li[)lomatist  to  whom  he  entrusted 
his  negotiations  with  foreign  states,  was  already  in  Italy ; 
and  while  he  was  present  Pyrrluis  could  be  sure  that  his 
interests  would  not  sutler,  so  far  as  they  could  be  furthered 
by  addie.ss  and  eloquence.     For  (tineas  was  regarded  in  the 
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opinion  of  thr  i'mu's  uh  tl>e  ^M*pnte8t  of  l>«'ni().Hthene«*  pupiln, 
n\n\  Pyrrhus  himsrlf  dcrlnrcfl  that  OineaH  had  gained  more 
c'itia'*  i)y  his  oratory  tlian  he  had  himself  won  by  his  arms. 
Karly  in  280  n.c.  Pyrrhtis  himself  I;inde<l  with  a  furtlier 
force  of  2r),000  troops,  diawn  from  almost  every  nation  of 
Nortlun-n  ftreeoe.  In  his  army  were  Molossians,  Thespro- 
ti.'ins.  ( 'Imoiiiiins.  and  Anihraciots,  M!iee<]oiiian  infantry  nnd 
'i'hessalian  cavalry,  and  mereenariosfrf»m  Aetolia,  Acaniania, 
:in<l  Athaniania  ;  and,  as  Pyrrhns  donV)tless  knew,  the  force 
was  little  inferior  to  that  which  Ah'xnndcr  had  led  to  the 
conquest  of  Asia. 

Pyrrhus  soon  discovered  that  the  eiier<4y  and  resoiircrs  of 
his  allies  left  a  *:reat  d«'al  to  he  desired.  Tlie  Italians  con- 
tributeil  a  small  contingent  instead  of  the  host  they  had 
Ix^en  represented  as  ready  to  supply,  and  the  Tarentines 
(hems'^lves  were  altogether  averse  to  actual  servicf  in  the 
field.  A  faction  even  entered  into  negotiations  with  Rome, 
so  that  Pyrrhus  was  compelled  to  seize  some  of  the  leading 
men  as  hostagts,  and  to  treat  Tarentum  as  a  conquered 
city.  The  political  clubs  and  places  of  amusement  were 
suppressed  or  closed,  and  from  a  gay  and  luxurious  com- 
mercial centre  the  town  was  transformed  into  a  camp  and 
an  arsenal.  Now  that  he  had  .secured  his  ba.se  of  o}ieration.«*, 
Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  commence  the  fray. 

On  their  side  the  Romans  did  not  underrate  the  powei^s  of 
their  antagonist :  vsuch  of  the  allied  towns  (like  Praeneste)  as 
showed  symptoms  of  disaffection  were  secured  by  a  garrison 
of  Roman  troops,  and  their  leaders  either  executed  or  trans- 
ported to  Rome.  A  war  loan  was  levied,  and  contingents 
summoned  from  all  their  allies  and  subjects.  In  filling  up 
the  legions  not  even  t  he  proletarii  were  exempted  from  service. 
One  army  was  sent  under  T.  Coruncanius  into  Etruria,  where 
the  men  of  Volci  and  Volsinii  were  in  motion  ;  and  the  main 
force,  numl)ering  at  least  50,000  men,  marched  under  the 
other  consul,  P.  Valerias  Laevinus,  to  meet  Pyn-hus. 

§  fi.   With  a  view  to  protect    lleraeha,  a  dependency  of 

Batti  of      ^^^*'  Tarentines,   Pyrrhus  posted    his  army   be- 

Heracien.     tween  that  town  and  Pandosia,  and  awaited  the 

1180  ii.i.       Koman  attack  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Siris 

(«S't7ino).      As   he  looked  across  the  river,    the    good  order 
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and   discipline   of   the   Romans   is   said  to   have   extorted 
from  him  the  remark  that  the  strategy  of  the  barbarians 
had  very  little  of  the  barbarian  about  it.     Laevinus  forced 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  commenced  the  battle  by  a 
cavalry  charge,  which  routed   the  Thessalian  horsemen  of 
Pyrrhus ;    but   though   his    infantry   dashed    seven   times 
against  the  Epirote  phalanx,  it  could  make  no  permanent 
impression  on   that  serried  mass  of  pikemen ;    and   when 
Pyrrhus  at  length  brought  up  his  twenty  elephants,  the 
Roman   horse  took   flight  and  fled,  and  the  infantry  was 
thrown  into  confusion.     Leaving  at  least  7,000  of  his  men 
on  the  field  of  battle,  the  consul  retreated  across  the  Siris, 
and  thence  fell    back  on   the   strong  outpost  of   Venusia, 
which   had  already  proved  its   utility   by  preventing   the 
Lucanians   and    Samnites  fi'om    forming   a   junction   with 
Pyrrhus.     Pyrrhus  himself,  who  had  been  in  the  greatest 
danger  in  the  first  cavalry  engagement,  suffered  consider- 
able loss,  which  was  of  all  the  more  consequence  to  him 
because  it  fell  exclusively  on  his  veterans.     The  battle  cost 
him   some   4,000    of  his  seasoned  troops,  and  he  made  no 
immediate  attempt  to  follow  up  his  retreating  foes.     Yet 
whatever  the  cost,  his  victory  was  amply  repaid  by  the 
results :  the  Greek  cities  at  once  fell  away  from   Rome  ; 
Locri  was  given  up  by  its  Roman  garrison ;  Lucania  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  invader ;  and  Bruttians,  Samnites,  and 
Lucanians — in  fact,  all  Southern  Italy — prepared  to  engage 
with  energy  in  the  war.     About  this  time,  also,  the  Romans 
lost  Rhegium,  which  they  had  entrusted  to  a  force  of  800 
Campanians  and  400  men  from  Tcanum  Sidicinum,  under  a 
certain   Decius.*     These  troops,  following  the  example  of 
the  Mamertines  of  Messana  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait 
(see  p.  35),  and   having   first  concluded    an    alliance  with 
them,  rose  against  the  city  they  wore  intended  to  protect, 
massacred  thf  citizens,  and   held  the  place  for  theni.selves. 
Their    next    proceeding    was    to    destroy    the  noighl)()ui-ing 
town  of  Caulon  and  to  cut  to  pieces  the  Roman  garrison  in 
Crotona.    Yet  in  spite  of  all  those  encouraging  circumstances, 
Pyrrhus  was   jinxious  to  come   to  terms  with   Rome.      No 

•  TboBO  ti(>()j)fl  l)t)l<)ii;(c<l  to  tho  (^iinpanian  cIixh  xine  Hidfrntjio,  who  wcio  cnrollcKl 
in  loKions  by  thonisolvoH,  the  Uywtua  Cumpanae  (boo  p.  10), 
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(l«)ul)t  ho  s<iw  nioro  clonrly  now  tlum  whcm  ho  had  pnt<M('(l 
ii|K)n  till'  war  th«)  maf^iiititdo  of  th<*  tank  he  had  in  hand. 
Not  a  sin^'lo  Ijitin  town  wav«»nHl  in  it-^  all»'^'ianro  to  Homo; 
and.  a  fact  wliich  must  have  impn'SKrd  Pyrrhus  dieply, 
tliou^li  ho  otlrn'd  to  tako  into  his  service  the  2,000  Koinans 
an«l  Italians  who  had  l)oon  made  priMUiers  at  Heracloa, 
they  rofuscMl  to  a  man,  dechiring  that  thoy  wore  citizon.s 
fi^litinij  for  their  country,  not  mercenaries  to  accept  any 
man's  pay.  Pyrrhus  was  therefore  ready  to  como  to  terms: 
if  he  couhl  ])v  negotiation  induce  tlio  Romans  to  recognise 
tht»  fre«Mlom  of  the  (JrtM'k  cities,  still  more  if  he  could  compel 
thf  «'vacu:ition  of  Luceria  and  Venusia,  the  lioman  advance 
would  \h)  tiiru.st  back  and  a  secure  basis  o]>taine(l  for  further 
ojK'rations  against  them  in  the  future.  Before  those  oj)era- 
tions  were  undertaken  Tyrrhus  might  find  time  to  achieve 
tlie  con([uest  of  Sicily,  or  even  to  found  a  Hellenic  empire 
in  Africa.  With  proposals  to  this  eOect  Cineas  proceede^l 
to  liome.  His  reception  was  encouraging,  and  the  .senate 
.seemed  likely  to  temporise  with  the  invader,  in.stead  of 
devoting  its  (>nergies  to  crush  him  ;  but  at  that  moment 
Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor  of  312  B.C.,  now  aged 
and  blind,  came  into  the  senate-hou.se  and  delivered  .so 
vehement  an  oration  again.st  all  concession,  as  to  pei'suade 
the  hesitating  council  to  continue  the  struggle  without 
compromise.  Cineas  was  told  that  the  Eomans  would  con- 
sider about  a  treaty  of  alliance  when  Pyrrhus  had  rpiitted 
Italian  .soil  ;  and  thus  defeated,  the  diplomatist  returned  to 
Pyrrhu.s  to  report  that  the  senate  was  an  a.s.sembly  of  kings, 
an<l  that  the  Roman  people  was,  from  its  numbers,  as 
invincible  as  the  hydra  of  Lerna. 

On  the  failure  of  the  negotiations,  P\Trhus,  who  was 
already  in  Campania,  marched  on  Home.  Closely  followed 
by  Laevinus,  who  had  rai.sed  two  additional  legions  to  re- 
place the  troops  lost  at  Heraclea,  he  crossed  the  Liris, 
seized  F'regellae,  and  pushed  on  to  Anagnia.  He  was  now 
only  thirty-seven  miles  from  the  capital ;  but  as  not  a  single 
town  stirred  on  his  behalf,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Cam- 
pania, and  thence  to  Tarentum,  wh<'re  he  pa.'vsed  the  winter. 
By  this  time  T.  Coruncanius  liad  reduced  f]truria  to  jieace. 
From  this  time  forward  there  is  no  further  mention  of  any 
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armed  collision  with  the  Etruscans,  who,  in  this  respect 
far  diffei-ent  from  the  Samnites,  lost  nearly  every  trace  of 
national  unity,  and  became  a  memory  only.  The  two  consuls 
passed  the  winter  round  Firmum  among  the  Picentines. 

§  7.  While   Pyrrhus   was   wintering    in    Tarentiim,   C. 
Fabricius  Luscinus,  who  has  been  mentioned  in 

Campaign,  the  ovents  of  282  B.C.,  came  to  negotiate  the 
279  B.C.  ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners.  Fabricius, 
a  Roman  of  the  type  of  Curius  and  Cincinnatus,  was 
equally  proof  against  avarice  and  fear,  and  refused  all 
Pyrrhus'  presents.  He  acquired,  however,  the  esteem  of  the 
king,  who  released  his  prisoners  on  parole,  in  the  hope  that 
the  senate  would  agree  to  a  peace.  When  spring  came 
Pyrrhus  prepared  for  a  second  campaign,  but  chose  a 
different  region  for  his  operations.  In  279  B.C.,  probably 
hoping  to  surprise  the  great  fortress  of  Yenusia,  he  advanced 
into  Apulia.  At  Asculum  {Ascoli  cli  Puglia)  he  met  the 
Komans  a  second  time.     The  forces  on  either  side  amounted 

Battle  of  As-   to   about    80,000    men,    and    on    this   occasion 
cniuni,  27'.i  B.C.  pyj.j.j^j^^j^    ^^,g^g   assisted    by   numerous    Samnite, 

Lucanian,  and  Bruttian  levies.  The  Romans,  supported  by 
Umbrians,  Marrucini,  Paeligni,  Frontani,  and  other  allies, 
were  led  by  the  consuls  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio  and  P.  Decius 
Mus,  son  of  him  who  fell  at  Sentinum.  The  fight  raged  for 
two  days  :  on  the  first,  Pyrrhus  was  unable  to  mancruvre 
his  phalanx,  which  was  involved  amongst  broken  ground ; 
but  on  the  morrow  he  moved  it  into  the  plain,  and  though 
his  main  body  did  not  obtain  any  overwhelming  advantage, 
the  onset  of  the  elephants  once  more  gave  him  the  victory. 
He  did  not  win  the  battle  without  extreme  ditliculty :  he 
was  wounded  in  the  arm  when  fighting,  as  he  always  did,  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  lost  3,500  at  least  of  his  men, 
so  that  there  was  much  justification  for  the  words  which 
tradition  has  assigned  to  him,  "Another  such  victory  and 
we  are  undone."  *  The  Romans  were  undoubtedly  ilefeatod, 
l)ut  Pyrrhus'  success  was  not  sutKciently  brilliant  or  decisive 
to  assist  him  much  in  his  main  object  of  l)reaking  up  the 
Roman    confederation    in    Italy.     We  hear  of   no   further 

*  *Af    «Ti    (liav   ^a\y\v  'Pw/uiacouc    viKr\<Titiyitv,    arroAov|u.<fla  waiTfAw^    (Phitaroh, 
Pyrrhun,  21). 
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<)|>ei-atioi)s  on  liis  juirt.  Wlu>th»'r  hiw  apathy  wan  du**  to 
the  womxl  lio  h:n\  r«t««ivo«l,  or  (o  liis  lie^ivy  loss  in  trrK^ps, 
or  to  tlu»  thnai  of  iroulilc  in  his  own  kingdom  of  Kpirus, 
(•crtain  it  is  that  he  left  the  KomnnH  in  possession  of  Apulia 
and  ivtinMl  to  Tarcntuni. 

As  hi'  was  pa^sing  thoro  tlio  winter  of  279  ii.r:.,  there 
(•anie  Sicilian  envoys  who  ofTere<l  to  phice  HyracUse,  Agri- 
;^ontinn,  and  L<'ontini  in  liis  hands,  if  lie  would  assist  them 
against  the  Carthaginians.  I'or  Syracuse,  that  had  Ijeen 
more  than  one*'  tlie  mistreijs  of  all  Gi-eek  Sicily,  was  sore 
j)rossid  by  her  inveterate  enemy  Carthage.  Tiie  Cartha- 
ginians, whom  Agathocles,  the  hite  daspot  of  Syracuse,  had 
confined  to  the  wOvStern  jwirt  of  the  island  and  to  their 
impregnahle  fortresses  of  Panormus  (Palermo),  Eryx 
(S.  (riuliano),  and  Lilybaeum  {Marsala),  had  at  the  moment 
of  his  death  (289  B.C.)  resumed  the  offensive,  and  there 
(K'cuired  one  of  those  transformations  so  common  in  the 
history  of  Sicily:  the  Carthaginians,  bursting  from  their 
tenitory  in  the  west,  overran  the  whole  island  as  far  as  the 
walls  of  Syracuse,  and  were  at  this  moment  attacking  those 
massive  fortifications  with  their  whole  energy.  In  their 
distress,  the  S}Tacusans,  remembering  that  Pyrrhus  had 
married  Lanassa,  a  daughter  of  the  dead  Agathocles,  turned 
to  him  for  help.  Before  relating  the  story  of  his  advent urts 
in  Sicily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the 
history  of  that  island,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the 
occju^ion  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  played  a  not  insigni- 
ficant part  in  the  second. 

§  8.  The  earliest  peoples  that  we  hear  of  in  Sicily  are 
Greeks  and  ^^^®  ^icuH,  the  Sicaui,  and  the  Elymi.  The  Siculi 
CatLaRinians  in  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Sicily.  ii^p  island  as  far  as  Enna  ;  the  Sicani  p<x<sessed 
the  western  portion,  with  the  exception  of  some  half-dozen 
townsliips  at  the  extreme  north-west,  where  Egesta  and 
Eryx  were  occupied  by  the  Elymi.  Who  these  jx'oples  were 
and  whence  they  came,  and  whether  they  were  really  one 
people,  w^ere  questions  much  debated  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Elymi  claimed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Trojans,  and  pointed 
to  the  legendary  foundation  of  Egesta  by  Aeueas  iii  proof 
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of  their  assertion  :  some  modern  writers  are  inclined  to 
believe  them  Ligurians,  who  came  into  the  island  by  way 
of  Sardinia ;  others  consider  them  to  be  akin  to  the  Mes- 
sapians  and  lapygians,  who  still  maintained  themselves 
in  the  heel  of  Italy — in  Calabria — and  who  were  probably 
descended  from  the  Illyrian  stock.  The  Sicani  were  in 
Thucydides'  opinion  Iberians  who  had  crossed  from  Spain, 
and  this  view  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  skulls  found  in  this  part  of  the  island  belong  to  the 
Iberian  type.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  safer  to  regard  them, 
like  the  Siculi,  as  akin  to  the  Sabellian  stock  to  which  the 
Lucanians  and  Samnites  belonged.  At  any  rate  they  were 
not  a  commercial  people,  any  more  than  were  their  Italian 
kinsmen  :  so  they  permitted  the  settlement  of  the  Phoenician 
traders  at  many  points  about  the  coast,  and  bartered  with 
them  the  produce  of  their  agricultural  labours.  Most  of 
the  strong  positions  in  which  the  highlands  of  the  interior 
abound  were  crowned  by  Sicel  or  Sican  fortresses :  such 
were  Abacaenum  in  the  north-east,  Centuripa  and  Acrae 
in  the  east  and  south,  and  above  all  Enna,  styled  the  navel 
of  Sicily,  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Phoenicians, 
who  probably  made  their  way  to  Sicily  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Africa,  possessed  three  great  emporiums  on  the 
western  or  northern  coast  in  Motye,  Panormus,  and  Soloeis, 
known  by  the  Romans  as  Solus ;  and  in  addition  they  had 
settled  at  other  favourable  positions,  as  at  Megai'a  Hyblaea 
and  the  island  of  Ortygia  on  the  eastern,  and  at  Macara 
(afterwards  Ileraclea  Minoa)  on  the  southern,  shore. 

Reports  of  the  wondorful  fertiHty  of  the  island  and  of  the 
shores  of  the  western  Mediterranean  reached  Greece  at  a 
time  when  the  older  cities  were  rapidly  rising  in  wealth  and 
numbers,  and  seeking  for  new  land  in  which  to  plant  their 
surphis  population.  In  the  year  735  B.C.  the  tirst  colony 
was  planted  in  Sicily  by  one  Theocles,  who  led  a  band  of 
settlers  from  the  Kuboean  Ohalcis  and  from  Naxos,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Cyclades.  His  colony,  which  he 
established  at  tlie  foot  of  Etna,  he  called  Naxas,  in  memory 
of  that  island.  In  the  following  year  Archias,  a  member 
of  the  Bacchiadae,  the  family  that  ruled  in  Corinth,  was 
expelled  from   his  native  city,  and  came  with  a  band  of 
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jnllH'iT»nts  to  Si<Mly  :  \w  drovr  «)iit  |Ih>  SicclHund  l'lKK;iiicirtnM 
from  Ortygin,  hikI  m)  laid  thr  funiidutioiiM  of  uiiat  was 
uft«»rwjinls  tlio  |K)WrrfuI  Syracnwe.  Six  ycni-s  Inter  the 
riti/.»»!is  of  Naxos  under  Tlioocles  rolojiiscd  Leontini,  and 
a  little  aftrrwanls  Catana  as  will.  In  730  B.C.  arrived 
I^inis  from  Mrgara,  and  as.sist('<l  hy  (lio  SyracuHans  and 
Naxians,  estahlishrtl  hinjself  on  the  coast.  But  the  Sicels. 
grown  joal«)us  of  the  new-comei*s,  drove  them  from  tluir 
settlement,  and  evrn  from  a  second  prxsition  at  Thapsus,  a 
fi'W  njiles  to  the  north  of  Syracuse.  Finally  their  chief, 
lly1)loii,  came  to  tin-ms  with  the  invadois,  and  allowed  them 
to  found  a  new  Megara,  surnamed  Hyl)laea,  u[)on  a  bay 
slightly  to  the  north  of  Thapsus.  A  pause  followed  in  the 
tidr  of  immigi'ation,  during  which  the  Hellenes  perhaps 
waited  to  see  the  results  of  these  first  experiments.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  now  colonies  soon  proved  the  fea.sibility 
of  fresh  attempts,  and  in  690  n.c.  a  body  of  Khodians  and 
Cretans  founded  Lindii,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Gelas,  in  the  most  fertile  region  of  all  Sicily.  The  name  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Gela,  and  the  town  becjime  the  rival 
of  Syracuse.  The  latter  town  was  in  a  few  years  able  to 
send  out,  on  its  own  account,  colonists,  who  occupied  Acrae 
(6G4  n.c.)  and  Casmenae  (644  B.C.).  Its  neighbour,  Megara 
Hyblaea,  was  strong  enough  in  another  fifteen  years  to 
send  out  settlers  to  Selinus,  on  the  very  borders  of  Motye 
(628  B.C.) ;  and  in  599  B.C.  the  Syracusans  founded  a  third 
colony  among  the  marshes  at  Camarina.  About  582  B.C. 
the  Geloans  set  the  foundations  of  Acragas  or  Agrigentum, 
whose  magnificence  was  for  a  time  to  eclipse  even  that  of 
Syracuse.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Zancle  (afterwards 
Messana)  is  uncertain :  it  is  usually  siiid  to  have  been  settled 
by  adventurers  from  the  Italian  Cumae  in  conjunction  with 
Chalcidians  of  Eulx)ea  about  728  B.C.  Subsequently  it  occu- 
pie<l  Mylae  and  sent  out  a  colony  to  Himei*a,  clost*  to  the 
Phoenician  settlements  of  Panormus  and  Soloeis.  It  received 
its  later  name  of  Messana  upon  its  conquest  by  Anaxilaus 
of  Khegium,  who  was  of  Messenian  origin  (c.  490  B.C.) 

Such  was  the  map  of  Sicily  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
Within  two  huudi*ed  years  the  island  had  virtually  pas>ed 
from  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  to  those  of  the  Greeks. 
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It  was  not  the  habit  of  the  Phoenicians  to  biiild  cities 
where  they  came.  They  were  content  to  have  harbourage 
and  a  market  only,  a  fact  which  explains  their  constant 
preference  for  occupying  small  islands  off  the  coast.  Hence 
the  ease  with  which  the  Greeks  supplanted  them,  the  more 
as  Carthage  did  not  yet  see  the  need  of  constituting 
herself  the  champion  of  the  Phoenician  race.  Decisive 
action  might  have  prevented  for  ever  the  Hellenising  of  the 
island  ;  but  the  opportunity  slipped  away  ;  and  when  at  last 
Carthage  emerged  from  her  great  fortresses  of  the  north-west 
to  dispute  by  force  of  arms  the  possession  of  what  she  had 
lost,  she  found  her  rivals  securely  settled  in  strong  and 
wealthy  walled  cities. 

§  9.  The  history  of  Sicily  is  now  for  some  time  the 
The  Cities  of  history  of  Syracuse  and  of  its  struggles  with 
Sicily.  ^jjg  Carthaginians.  The  other  towns  play  only 
a  secondary  part :  next  to  Syracuse  came  Agrigentum, 
which  was  strongly  built  near  the  shore  on  a  cluster  of 
hills  1,100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Agrigentum  was  long 
famous  for  her  wealth,  her  temples,  the  luxuriance  of  her 
crops  of  grapes  and  olives ;  while  her  name  was  proclaimed 
repeatedly  before  all  Greece  as  the  home  of  victors  at 
the  Olympic  games.  Three  hundred  of  her  citizens  could 
furnish  racing-cars  drawn  by  teams  of  white  horses  to 
welcome  home  one  of  their  number  who  had  proved 
victorious  at  the  games  of  408  B.C.  Messana,  commanding 
the  straits  of  the  same  name,  was  also  of  importance.  Its 
original  name  was  Zancle — the  Sicklo — from  the  curved 
form  of  the  bay  on  which  it  stood.  Opposite  to  it  lay 
Rhegium — the  Rift — whose  name  couimeuiorated  the 
volcanic  convulsion  which  had  riven  Sicily  from  the  main- 
land of  Italy.  Though  both  Ionic  in  their  origin,  the  two 
cities  were  deadly  foes,  owing  to  their  jealousy  of  each 
other  and  their  struggles  to  monopolise  the  trade  which 
X)a8sed  over  the  waters  between  them.  Selinus  and  Himera, 
the  one  on  the  southern,  the  other  on  tlie  northern  shore, 
stood  as  the  bulwarks  of  Grecian  Sicily  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Selinus — so  called  from  the  parsley  that 
grew  in  abundance  round  about — stood  on  a  nari*ow  strip 
of  hind  between  the  streams  of  the  Hypsas  on  the  east  and 
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l\w  Sclinus  on  \\\^^  wr.st.  hospito  its  Ijilc  f()un<l.'itiori,  it 
s»ii|)!iN.s4>(l  in  nm^nilin-ncr  most,  if  not  all,  of  tho  Sicnlian 
cities  of  its  tinio,  iiiul  nourished  lon^  after  its  nietropf)liH 
ha<l  sunk  inio  insi^'iiilicMncc.  Tlic  prosperity  was  <loul>t!«'«H 
duo  to  the  tr;ul»»  with  the  nei^dilKJuring  Cartha^'inians, 
which  foil  naturally  into  tin*  hanjl.s  of  the  nearest  city. 
To  siioh  a  (le^x''***'  ^^'^^^  ^^^^^  <'>o  ^"^^^  ^^''^^  Solinus  was 
roganli  d  ms  half  C-arthaj^inian,  and  was  chosen  as  a  home 
hy  exiles  hanished  from  C'artliMfje  herself. 

It    will   1)0   noticed   that   all   the   chief    Hellenic   colonies 

were  situated  on  tho  eastern  or  southern  shore  of  the  island. 

The  aKsence  of   plains  near  the  coast  deharrod  the  early 

settlers  from  frequenting  the  northern  shore;   and  when  in 

later  days  they  made  attempts  to  settle  there,  they  were 

usually  i)rovente<l  hy  the  hostility  of  the  native  tribes,  aided 

i)y  the   comparative  proximity  of  the  Cnrthaginians.     In 

the  north-west  and  west  the  three  great  Phoei^ician   marts 

maintained  a  long  prosperity,  interrupted  only  in  the  case 

of  Motye.    That  town,  situated  at  the  point  of  Sicily  nearest 

to  Africa,  was  built  on  an  island  exactly  similar  to  Ortygia, 

and  was  made  a  position  of  imm»nse  strength  by  artiticial 

means.     After  its  capture  by  Dionysius  I.  in  397  B.C.,  it 

gradually    sank    in    importance,  and    its   place  was  taken 

by   Lilybaeum,  a   few  miles  farther  south,   whose  harbour 

was  at  once  the  safest  in  Sicily  and  the  most  difficult  of 

access,  owing  to   the  shoals  and  sandbanks  at  its  mouth. 

l^mormus  still  remains  as  Palermo,  and  is  even  now   (he 

mart   of   Sicily  par  excellence.     Solus,   least  of   the   three 

I'hoenician  settlements,  a  few  miles  west  of  Thermae  and 

Himera,  early  sank  into  decay. 

§   10.  Until  485  n.c.  Syracuse  was  ruled  by  an  oligarchy 

History  of     **^  lan<lownei's.     In  that  year,  being  expelled  by 

SyracTwe,      a  coalition  of  serfs  and  the  lower  classes,  they 

appealed  for  help  to  Gelo,  the  despot  of  Gela. 

fiolo  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  Syracuse, 

which  under  his  sway  at  once  l.)ecame  the  foremost  city  in 

the  island.     In  480  B.C.,  the  year  of   Salamis,  Gelo  won 

a  great  victory  at  Himera  over  an  immense  Carthaginian 

armament — a  success  that  inspired  the  Greeks  with  gi-ati- 

tude   so    intense  that  on  his  death  in  the  following  year 

n.  2S7-24I2.  3 
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they  worshipped  him  as  a  demigod.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Hiero  I.,  who  defeated  the  Etruscans  with  great 
slaughter  ofif  Cumae  in  474  B.C.,  and  maintained  or  even 
extended  the  power  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him. 
He  died  in  467  b.c.  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
with  Thrasybulus,  his  successor,  the  Gelonian  dynasty  came 
to  an  end.  The  government  of  the  city  now  became  a 
democracy.  No  event  of  great  importance  occurred  until 
the  spring  of  415  B.C.,  when  the  Athenians  despatched  the 
famous  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily  which  was 
annihilated  two  years  afterwards  before  Syracuse.  In 
405  B.C.  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  ceased  hostilities 
since  their  defeat  at  Himera,  again  attacked  the  Greeks. 
Amid  the  confusion  occasioned  by  their  devastations, 
Dionysius  contrived  to  make  himself  despot  of  Syi'acuse, 
a  position  which  he  maintained  until  his  death  in  367  B.C. 
Besides  reducing  to  subjection  all  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
island,  he  waged  four  wars  against  the  Carthaginians,  in 
which  fortune  varied  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  In 
396  B.C.  the  Carthaginians  besieged  and  nearly  took 
Syracuse  :  the  general  result,  however,  of  these  hostilities 
was  that  neither  side  could  claim  any  decisive  advantage, 
and  the  river  Halycus  became  the  boundary  between  Greek 
and  Carthaginian  Sicily.  In  Italy  Dionysius  met  with 
more  uniform  success.  Sometimes  in  alliance  with  the 
Lucaniaiis,  sometimes  without  external  assistance,  he  waged 
an  unremitting  war  against  the  Greek  cities  of  the  southern 
coast.  Ilhegium  was  his  chief  conquest ;  but  he  also  took 
Caulonia  and  Crotona,  while  he  made  his  power  felt  in  the 
Adriatic  by  sending  colonies  to  Ancona  and  to  Issa,  an 
island  near  Salona.  His  son  Dionysius  II.  reigned  for  ten 
years  (367 — 357  B.C.),  when  he  was  driven  out  by  Ids  relative 
Dion,  whom  ho  had  previously  expelled.  Dion,  in  spite  of 
his  pT-omises  of  freedom,  tried  to  seize  the  tyranny  at 
Syiacuse,  but  wjis  assassinaird  by  one  of  his  captains, 
353  B.C.  His  death  was  followed  by  a  period  of  terrible 
(tonfiisioii,  which  lasted  until  313  B.C.,  wIumi  (1h>  Syraciisnus, 
tenilied  by  u.  further  Carthaginian  attack,  recpiested 
Corinth,  their  mother  city,  to  send  some  one  to  their  relief. 
Tiinoloon  accepted  the  apparently  hopeless  task  :  ho  settled 
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mnttors  in  »^yraruso,  ^jiiiumI  a  brilliant  victory  ovfr  th« 
( 'jirtliJi^iniunsut  tlu'  rivor  Crimrsus  (310  u. (,'.),  ami  coiiiph'b-cl 
his  work  by  rx|H3lling  the  tyranU  who  had  set  thoni.s<«lv«'H 
up  in  tlio  other  (irrck  citios.  Sicily  tlicn  (u\']oyc>(\  a  ii'w 
ya*ii-s  of  poacc  and  j)rasp«>rity  ;  but  troubles  soon  com m«*ncod 
anew,  and  the  government  of  Syracuse  pjissed  into  the  hands 
of  a  close  ()]i<^ai-cliy  called  the  Six  Ilnndrefl.  AlK)ut  the 
year  3-5  B.C.  Agathoclos,  who  had  distinguished  him.nelf  in 
a  war  between  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  acquired  great 
intluenc(^;  and  though  exiled  in  323  n.c,  he  speedily  returned, 
and  in  317  n.c.  upset  the  oligarchy  and  made  himself 
tyrant.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  until 
-S9  B.C.,  was  consumed  in  warfare  with  the  Cai-thaginian.s. 
In  310  B.C.,  at  a  time  when  Syracuse  was  actually  under- 
going siege  by  the  enemy,  ho  left  the  city  and  Ijoldly  sailed 
to  Africa.  He  maintained  himself  for  four  years  in  the 
territory  of  Carthage  ;  and  though  his  success  fell  short  of 
his  hopes,  he  was  able  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  on  equal 
terms  in  30G  B.C.  Like  his  predeces.sor  Dionysius,  Agathocles 
busied  himself  with  affairs  in  the  Adriatic,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  got  jxDssession  of  Corcyra,  which,  as  above 
related,  he  made  over  to  Pyrrhus  as  a  dowry  for  his  daughter 
Lkanassa.  On  his  death  some  of  his  Campanian  mercenaries, 
styled  by  themselves  Mamertines,  i.e.,  sons  of  Mars,  set 
out  for  Italy  :  on  their  way  thither  they  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  people  of  Messana,  but  they  repaid  this 
kindness  by  massiicring  their  hosts  and  seizing  on  their 
wives  and  property.  This  act  of  perfidy,  as  we  shall  see, 
ultimately  brought  Kome  into  collLsion  with  Carthage. 

§  11.  Despite  the  fact  that  Carthage  as  well  as  Rome 
Pj-rrhus  in  was  now  Opposed  to  him — for  the  two  countries 
Sicily.  j-j.^j^i  |,y  ^jjjj^  time  formed  an  alliance — Pyrrhus 
was  glad  to  abandon  his  difiicult  and  unprofitable  fight  in 
Italy.  He  is  said  to  have  Ijeen  confirmed  in  this  resolution 
by  the  generosity  of  the  consul  Fabricius,  who  cautioned 
him  against  a  treacherous  physician,  when  the  latter  had 
offered  to  remove  him  by  poison.  The  story  btlongs  no 
doubt  to  those  inventions  with  which  the  Romans  delighted 
to  adorn  a  penod  of  history  of   which  they    wei-e  justly 
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proud.  Pyrrhus,  quite  apart  from  this,  had  every  induce- 
ment to  turn  to  a  fresh  field  of  battle,  and  accordingly  in 
the  course  of  the  year  278  B.C.,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  and  the  protests  of  the 
Tarentines,  he  embarked  for  Syracuse.  Before  setting  out 
he  made  the  best  arrangements  he  could  for  the  safety  of 
his  allies  :  the  Eomans,  it  seems,  in  consideration  of  Pyrrhus' 
withdrawal  from  Italy,  agreed  not  to  molest  Tarentum,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  cities  were  protected  by  Epirote 
garrisons,  Milo  being  specially  entrusted  with  the  safety  of 
Tarentum.  With  Pyrrhus'  coming,  the  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Sicily  changed  as  if  by  magic.  As  the  Mamertines  of 
Messana  were  hostile,  Pyrrhus  did  not  attempt  to  force  his 
way  across  the  straits  that  separate  Sicily  from  the  mainland, 
but  sailed  direct  from  Locri  to  Tauromenium  {Taormina)* 
near  Mount  Etna,  where  he  was  received  with  effusion. 
Taking  on  board  the  troops  of  his  allies,  he  sailed  onwards 
to  Catana,  where  his  presence  was  equally  welcome,  and 
thence  to  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  at  once  abandoned 
the  siege,  and  Pyrrhus  made  his  entry  without  opposition. 
He  forced  to  reconciliation  the  contending  parties  in  the 
city,  and  then  moved  against  the  remaining  Greek  strong- 
holds. Everywhere  he  was  welcomed  as  a  saviour :  the 
Carthaginians  lost  one  place  after  another,  and  were  even 
driven  from  Eryx,  in  the  storming  of  which  Pyrrhus 
displayed  a  gallantry  which  reminded  men  of  the  deeds 
of  Agamemnon's  chieftains.  He  was  now  master  of  the 
whole  island  with  the  exception  of  Lilybaeum,  the  last 
n^fuge  of  Carthago  in  the  west,  and  Messana.  So  dejected 
were  the  Carthaginians  that  they  entered  into  negotiations ' 
for  peace.  But  Pyrrhus  was  insatiable.  Nothing,  he  said, 
would  content  him  but  the  complete  conquest  of  the  island 
and  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  Carthaginians  therefrom, 
and  to  bring  this  jiboiit  he  began  to  equip  a  great  fleet. 
But  hor<i  his  good  luck  deserted  him.  l^yrrhus  was  a 
mngnificent  soldier,  but  totally  wanting  in  the  arts  which 
could  steer  a  man  with  safety  through  his  d(  alings  with 

♦  Tjiiiromoniiuii  w,ih  fouutlod  858  u.v.  by  i\  i-ortain  Antlroiniuhus,  with  the 
roiiiniiiH  of  tho  inhiibitaiitH  of  Naxos,  whicli,  (li<8i)ito  its  antuiuity  hiuI  fume,  wna 
ruUiicMMly  (lostroyod  by  tho  oldor  DioiiVHius  of  SyraiMiHO,  WS  n.i'. 
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ii  sTorr  of  Ilrllrnic  t^iwns,  nil  jcnloiiH  of  their  rightH 
and  rcsolvfd  tn  rs(':i|M'  llir  lulc  of  u  (lp.s|M»t.  \h'  had  jiIju) 
lo.Ht  his  fiiitlitiil  iiiinistfi-,  th«'  iliplomHtist  (tineas,  whrme 
Herviccs  would  hnvo  Ikhmi  invaluahlo  at  thin  juncture.  The 
Syraousaus  w»m»'  <lis;inV(t<Ml,  owin^'  to  the  cxocution  of  a 
l«»a<lin^' citi/AMi  calleii  Tlionon  ;  whilo  the  othor  (JixH'k  cities 
iiiurmurod  at  th«'  hurdens  ontaih'd  hy  the  huilding  of  the 
flei't,  and  for  tho  most  j>art  concliidod  secret  a^'rooriieutw 
with  I'artli.'i^'e  or  the  Maiimrtines.  The  Carthaginians 
emerged  once  more  from  LilylxK-um  with  a  groat  army 
that  had  recently  lande<l  fiom  Africa.  They  snfiered  a 
defeat,  l)ut  Pyrrhius  was  too  sorely  beset  by  the  fermenting 
diseonU'nt  among  his  allies  to  reap  the  fullest  advantage 
from  his  success.  Besides  this,  pressing  mes.sages  for  help 
had  come  from  the  Snmnites  and  Lucanians.  denouncing 
his  dreams  of  an  African  empire,  Pyrrhus  sailed  back  to 
Tarentum,  27G  u.c.  lie  reached  his  destination,  although 
not  without  sustaining  severe  losses  at  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians  and  Mamertines.  His  return  was  the  signal 
for  the  downfall  of  his  Sicilian  kingdom. 

§  12.  Meantime,  in  Italy  his  position  had  altered  greatly 
.,^..  , ,    ,.      for  the    worse.     The    Samnites,    besides    being 

Ihml  It.ilian  i  i       ,  n    ^  •  c     i.l 

Ciiniuijrn.  weakened  by  a  successtul  campaign  or  the 
'-'"•'•  consuls  C.  Junius  Brutus  and  P.  Cornelius 
Rufinus  in  277  B.C.,  were  irritat«  d  with  Pyrrhus  for  his 
withdrawal  to  Sicily,  and  showed  no  enthusiasm  towards 
him.  The  compact  line  of  friendly  forti esses  which  he  had 
left  l)ehind  him  three  years  before  had  been  broken  up  by 
the  Romans.  Heraclea  had  quickly  surrendered  ;  Crotona 
was  surprised  by  Rufinus;  the  citizens  of  Locri  rose  and 
massacied  the  Epirote  garrison,  an  act  which  Pyrrhus 
punished  with  great  severity  on  his  return.  The  two 
parties,  in  fact,  were  pr.  cisely  where  they  had  l)een  at  the 
outbn  ak  of  the  war.  lUit,  a[)art  from  this,  Pyrrhus  was 
far  less  favourably  situated  now  than  when  he  first  set  foot 
in  Italy  :  he  had  held  his  own  against  the  legions  indeed, 
but  he  liad  <le>erted  the  allies  whom  his  pi*esence  had 
induced  to  revolt,  and  now  men  regarded  him  as  no  better 
than  a  discredited  adventurer,  who  had  wasted  the  fruit^s  of 
two  successful  campaigns  by  a  wild  venture  in  Sicily.     His 
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best  officers  had  fallen :  his  faithful  Greek  troops  were 
largely  replaced  by  untrustworthy  Italian  levies  whom  he 
had  not  the  means  to  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans, 
despite  their  great  losses — the  census  roll  of  275  B.C.  showed, 
as  compared  with  that  of  281  B.C.,  a  decrease  of  17,000 
citizens — were  as  full  of  resolution  as  ever,  and  filled  up  the 
legions  with  enthusiasm.  Still  Pyrrhus  did  not  abandon 
the  struggle.  He  opened  the  third  campaign  (275  B.C.)  by 
marching  to  the  aid  of  the  Samnites,  whose  territory  was 
occupied  by  the  consul  M'.  Curius.  Pyrrhus  resolved  to  give 
battle  before  Curius  could  be  joined  by  his  colleague  from 
Lucania,  and  at  Beneventum  {Benevento)  he  fought  for  the 
third  and  last  time  against  Pome.  His  attempt  to  surprise 
the  Eoman  position  miscanied ;  the  legions  held  their  own  ; 
and  his  elephants,  terrified  by  the  Poman  archers,  wheeled 
about  and  charged  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Beneventum,  army  they  were  intended  to  protect.  His  troops 
275  B.C.  dispersed  and  his  camp  taken,  Pyrrhus  had 
neither  men  nor  money  wherewith  to  continue  the  struggle. 
His  applications  for  help  to  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 
Syria  met  with  refusal,  and  in  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  Epirus,  leaving  Tarentum  under  the  care  of  Milo  with  a 
considerable  garrison.  His  subsequent  career — which,  how- 
ever, belongs  rather  to  Gi-ecian  than  to  Roman  history — 
continued  to  show  the  old  restlessness.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Macedonia.  But 
soon,  on  the  invitation  of  an  exiled  Spartan,  he  engaged 
in  an  invasion  of  the  Peloponnese.  An  attempt  to  storm 
Sparta  was  frustrated  by  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants, 
aided  by  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  women  ;  and  Pyrrhus  turned 
towards  Argos.  lie  made  his  way  into  the  market-place; 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  position  there, 
tiied  to  escape  from  the  town.  Near  one  of  the  gates 
an  Argive  engaged  in  single  combat  with  Pyrrhus.  His 
mother  lioheld  tlie  fight  from  a  housetop,  ancl,  seeing  that 
her  son  was  in  deadly  peril,  took  hold  of  a  large  tile  with 
both  hands  and  hurled  it  at  Pyrrhus.  The  missile  wont 
ti'uo  to  its  mark,  crushed  through  {\w  helmet,  anil  indicted 
a  mortal  wound  on  the  Kpirote  chief.  So  fell  the  most 
chivalrous  character  of  the  ancient  world,  a  man  who  could 
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rnrvo  out  jvn  omniro  willi  his  sword   likr   llioso   ljit«r  licroeH 
of  roiiuiiuT,  tho  Norman  coiujiu^rors  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 

As  lonf?  as  PyrrluiH  woh  alive,  even  thou^'h  sf^parat^d 
fiT)in  Italy  bv  t  ho  soa,  his  lioutonant  Milo  hrld  Tarontum. 
Whon  n(»ws  of  his  master's  doatli  camo,  lio  resolved  to  give 
up  tiie  plate.  Tlio  leadei-s  of  one  party  in  the  town  were 
in  comniunicalion  with  Cartha^c^,  and  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
was  in  tin*  harl>our.  At  tlu?  same  time  a  Roman  army  was 
encamped  hoforo  the  town  on  th«^  land  side,  longing  to  seize 
the  prize  that  meant  for  them  the  sovereignty  over  Southern 
Italy.  The  decision  rested  with  Milo,  who  cared  little  for 
either  country.  But  as  the  consul  L.  Papirius  guaranteed 
that  the  Kpirote  garrison  should  march  out  of  Tarentum 
with  all  its  stores  and  booty,  he  gave  up  the  place  to  the 
Ivomans.  Tarentum  was  treated  with  no  particular  severity 
by  its  conqueror  :  it  retained  its  autonomy,  though  deprived 
of  its  wall  and  ships.  In  the  same  year  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Ihiittians  laid  down  their  arms,  though 
tht^ro  was  further  trouble  with  the  Samnites  in  269  B.C., 
when  two  consular  armies  were  required  to  reduce  them  to 
submission. 

The  fall  of  Tarentum  left  the  Romans  free  to  deal  with 
those  Campanian  legionaries  who,  in  defiance  of  all  disci- 
pline and  good  faith,  had  taken  advantage  of  Pyrrhus' 
victory  at  Heraclea  to  seize  Rhegium  for  themselves. 
Knowing  the  fate  that  awaited  them,  the  mutineers  held 
out  with  the  courage  of  desperation.  Their  allies,  the 
Mamertines  of  Mes.sana,  gave  them  what  help  they  could, 
but  against  this  had  to  be  set  off'  the  fact  that  Hi«'ro,  the 
new  ruler  of  Syracuse,  supported  thf  Romans  with  enthu- 
siasm. At  length  Rhegium  fell :  the  survivoi-s  of  the 
garrison,  some  .SOO  in  number,  were  sent  to  Rome,  where 
they  wore  scourged  and  Ijeheaded.  The  old  citizens  were 
as  far  as  possible  restored  ;  and  Rhegium,  like  Tarentum, 
became  a  civitas  foederata, 

§  13.  The  Romans  were  now  untUsputed  masters  of  the 

United       peninsula.      From    the   Ager   Gallicus   to   the 

Italy.        Straits   of  Messana  every   opponent   had   been 

discomfited   and  thsiirmed ;   and  Etruscans,   Samnites,  and 

Greeks  become  every  yetir  more  inclined  to  bear  the  supre- 
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macy  of  Rome  with  patience.  The  principles  on  which 
Rome  treated  her  subjects  and  allies  have  been  indicated 
(Ch.  I.,  §§  6-8) :  briefly,  they  were  to  isolate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible state  from  state  and  community  from  community,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  encourage  friendly  relations  between 
each  and  Rome,  their  mistress.  In  this  way  the  cantons  of 
(e.</.)  the  Hernicans  and  Aequians  were,  on  their  submission, 
separated  as  much  as  possible,  a  separation  which  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  feuds  which  habitually  prevailed  between 
tribes  of  common  origin,  as,  for  example,  between  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Lucanians.  No  state,  allied  or  dependent,  was 
permitted  to  have  any  views  of  its  own  upon  a  question  of 
foreign  policy  ;  its  relations  with  other  states  were  regulated 
by  the  sole  discretion  of  Rome,  who  jealously  monopolised  the 
light  to  make  wai*  and  to  conclude  treaties.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  state,  whether  allied  or  dependent,  was  allowed 
to  retain  a  large  measure  of  self-government.  The  decrees  of 
the  Roman  senate  and  the  commands  of  Roman  magistrates 
might  on  occasion  be  made  binding  throughout  all  the 
communities  of  Italy ;  but  such  powder  was  as  a  rule  kept 
in  reserve.  Throughout  Italia — now  extending  as  far 
northwards  as  the  Arnus  {A7110)  and  the  Aesis  (Esino) — 
the  old  policy  was  pursued  of  favouring  the  aristocrats  at 
the  expense  of  the  popular  and  patriotic  party.  In  the 
Etruscan  towns,  which  nominally  at  least  retained  their 
indej)eudence,  the  government  was  entrusted  to  aristocracies 
who  were  but  the  nominees  and  servants  of  Rome.  Simi- 
larly in  Capua,  the  Campanian  knights,  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  admitting  the  Romans  to  the  town, 
were  invested  with  the  rights  of  a  privileged  class,  and 
even  pensioned  with  funds  extorted  from  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  JJut  in  other  respects  the  subjects  of  Rome 
liad  little  ground  for  complaint :  no  tribute  was  directly 
levied  from  tlieni,  though  the  valuation  of  property  which 
was  made  (|uin(|uennially  throughout  Italy  must  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  determination  of  the  senate  to  know  what 
wore  tlie  losourcos  of  tho  people  under  its  rule,  and  how 
far  these  coidd  be  drawn  upon  in  an  emergency,  'i'ht^y 
were  indeed  compelled  to  place  a  contingent  in  the  liold, 
and  to  provide  for  its  maintenance  during  a  campaign  ;  but 
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to  fi  nation  of  warrioi-s,  Rs^woro  oH|HHinlly  thf  SaU'lIian 
trilx's,  this  roulil  lundly  liavr  Ixon  a  ^'ricvaneo.  TIhi  Grcc'k 
citirs,  on  iMM'oniiii^  civitati's  ftHulcrdtae^  wcn^  as  a  rnlr  com- 
niandrd  to  contribute  ships  towards  the  naval  forw^  of 
Homo.  The  other  sido  of  tho  picture  is  soon  in  the  fact 
that  iinion^  (hos«»  .sul)jo<'t  coniniuni(i«'S  their  loail  self- 
povernmont,  their  ian<^ua;^o  and  customs,  remained  intact; 
and  if  il  performed  notliin^'  else,  Roman  rule  at  lejust 
o.s(al)li.sh(Ml  peace  in  lieu  of  the  perpetual  conflicts  which 
had  hitherto  boon  tho  bane  of  Italy.  Tarentum  waw  no 
longer  i><Mniitt«Ml  to  rjuarrol  with  her  Lucanian  neif;hboui-s, 
still  less  to  call  in  a  foreign  force  to  her  assistance.  Tho 
JiUcanian  was  bidden  to  keep  peace  with  the  Bruttian. 
The  Samnite  no  longer  swept  down  in  forays  on  the  Greek 
cities  of  Cani]iania.  The  jklv  Romana  was  a  reality  from 
the  Ai>ennines  to  the  lighthouse  of  Messana ;  and  men 
knew  that  Home  was  prei)arod  to  shed  her  blood  and  spend 
hor  treasure  oNen  beyond  those  limits,  if  by  so  doing  she 
could  keep  herself  and  her  subjects  safe  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  I\ome  justified  her  supremacy  in  the  eyes  of  every 
Italian  when  she  cowed  the  restless  Gaul  and  prevented  the 
horrors  of  such  another  raid  as  that  of  Brennus  one  hundred 
years  l>eforo. 

§  14.  When  the  war  was  ended,  Rome  pursued  her  usual 
Further  poHcy  of  extending  her  military  roads  and 
Colonies,  strengthening  her  hold  on  the  conquered 
dLstricts  by  a  further  series  of  colonies,  l)oth  of  citizens 
and  Latins.  In  273  B.C.  one  or  more  colonies  were  estab- 
lished to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  Lucanians  :  there  was 
one  at  Paestum,*  on  the  wOvStern  coast,  and  another  at  Cosa, 
perhaps  near  Thurii.f  A  Latin  colony  was  sent  (268  B.C.) 
to  Beneventum  in  the  heart  of  the  Samnite  land.  It  was 
situated  on  the  gn^at  Ap})ian  Way,  which  was  about  the 
same  time  prolonged  from  Venusia  to  Tarentum  and  Brun- 
dusium.  Brundusium,  which  possessed  an  excellent  harbour, 
was  fostered  in  the   hope   that   it  would  prove  a  rival  of 

•  racstum  is  tbe  ancient  Posei«lonia,  a  fanions  colony  «if  Sybaris  established 
Ixsfore  524  n.« .  It  was  capture*!  about  a  hundred  years  later  by  the  Lucani.-uis,  and 
KHulually  lost  its  Greek  lan^imge  and  civilisation.  It  is  still  f.inious  for  the  ruins 
of  two  fine  Doric  t«ni|>lcs. 

t  By  some  historians  this  colony  is  said  to  be  the  Etruscan  Cosa,  a  cu.ist  town 
about  70  miles  N.W.  of  Kouie. 
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Tarentum,  but  did  not  become  a  colony  until  the  close  of 
the  first  Punic  war  (in  244  B.C.).  With  a  view  to  keep 
the  Samnites  in  check,  another  Latin  colony  was  founded 
(263  B.C.)  at  Aesernia  [Isernid),  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Beneventum.  Three  colonies — Ariminum  (^Rimini,  268  B.C.), 
Firmum  {Porto  Fermo,  264  B.C.),  and  Castrum  Novum  (at 
the  mouth  of  the  Salhwllo,  264  B.C.) — served  as  outposts 
against  the  Gauls.  Of  these  the  last  alone  was  a  citizen 
colony  :  the  two  others  were  Latin ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  Ariminum  did  not  receive  to  the  full  extent 
the  privileges  that  had  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  all  Latin 
colonies.  In  what  point  these  privileges  were  curtailed  is 
a  matter  of  dispute ;  *  but  the  motives  which  actuated 
Rome  are  quite  clear.  When  Rome  was  weak,  it  was  a 
gain  to  her  that  Latin  citizens  should  take  up  their  residence 
with  her ;  but  now  that  she  was  mistress  of  Italy,  her 
citizenship  was  of  great  and  ever  increasing  worth,  and  she 
did  not  intend  that  such  a  boon  should  be  too  easy  of 
acquisition.  Still  these  same  years  offer  evidence  that 
Rome  was  not  turning  from  her  old  far-seeing  policy  of 
strengthening  herself  by  the  admission  of  new  blood  into 
the  ranks  of  her  citizens.  In  the  year  268  B.C.  the  whole 
body  of  the  Sabines,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  such  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Reate  {Rieti)  and  Amiternum  (*S'.  Vitto- 
rino),  received  the  full  franchise.  They  were  probably 
enrolled  among  the  tribes  in  241  B.C.,  at  which  date  were 
form(>d  the  tribus  Velina  and  Quirma,  the  thirty-fourth  and 
thirty-fifth  respectively  in  order,  and  the  last  to  bo  created. 

*  See  on  p.  12. 


CIIAITKIJ    III. 
Cautiiac.e. 

§  1.  Tlio  I'hocnicians. — §  2.  Foundation  of  C.'uthage. — §  3.  Growth 
of  Carthnpc-  §  4.  Military  Or^janisation. — §  5.  Government  of 
Carthago, — §  fi.  Rcli^on. — §  7.  Literature. 

§  1.  OARTifAOE  was  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  ostablislied, 
Tiie  so  traiHtion  declared,  a  century  Ixjfore  the 
rhoenicKuifl.  foundation  of  Home  (853  B.C.).  The  Phoenicians 
were  a  Semitic  nation  who  came  from  the  upper  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  settled  about  the  year  2U0()  B.C.  along 
the  Syrian  coast.  Their  territory,  Phoenicia,  was  a  mere 
belt  of  coast  land,  not  more  than  180  miles  long,  and  at  no 
jx)int  exceeding  forty  in  width.  The  barrier  of  the  Lebanon 
range  protected  them  to  some  extent  against  the  powerful 
nations  of  the  interior,  but  they  never  utilised  it,  as  they 
might  have  done,  to  form  the  bulwark  of  a  national  liberty. 
They  were  a  nation  of  traders.  They  had  no  ambition  for 
empire,  and  indeed  thoy  were  never  suthciently  nunurous 
to  have  made  head  against  the  mightier  nations  of  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Persia,  and  Kgypt.  They  desired  only  so  much 
space  as  shovdd  jnovide  them  with  a  home,  whence  they 
might  sail  to  explore  the  remotest  shores.  From  the  very 
earliest  times  they  must  have  been  a  commercial  {)eople,  for 
their  island  homes  in  the  P»'rsian  Gulf  still  remain  the 
natin-al  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Eiu'ope  and  the 
Indian  coasts.  They  may  have  maintained  this  trade  by 
means  of  caravans,  for  we  know  they  kept  up  a  constant 
intercour.se  with  the  Assyrian  empire ;  they  certainly 
opened  new  routes  towards  the  west,  and  nipidly  mono- 
polised the  entire  commercial  wealth  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  made  no  concpiests  by  war,  but  quietly  extended  their 
factories  and  trading  stations  from  island  to  island  through 
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the  Aegean  to  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  along  the  shores  of 
Macedon  to  the  Black  Sea.  Most  of  all  they  were  attracted 
by  the  precious  metals  and  the  miirex,  a  shell-fish  which 
furnished  them  with  the  famous  dye  known  as  Tyrian 
purple.  In  quest  of  one  or  other  of  these  objects  they 
came  to  Cyprus  and  Chalcis  of  Euboea,  rich  in  copper  ores ; 
to  Thasos,  where  their  gold-diggers  "  overturned  a  whole 
mountain";  to  Laurium,  where  they  brought  to  light  the 
treasures  of  the  silver  mines  afterwards  so  valuable  to 
Athens  ;  to  Troezen  and  Hermione  for  murex.  The  names 
of  Megara  and  Samos,  of  Macaria  the  fountain  of  Marathon, 
of  the  Cadmea  the  acropolis  of  Thebes,  all  bear  witness  to 
their  presence ;  so  do  Cythera  where  the  ai'med  Aphrodite 
was  worshipped,  Amyclae  where  the  death  of  Hyacinthus 
(i.e.  Adonis)  was  mourned,  Nauplia  the  abode  of  Palamedes, 
Corinth  which  honoured  Melicertes  (i.e.  Melcarth).  Many 
of  the  important  names  in  Crete,  and  still  more  of  those  in 
Cyprus,  are  Phoenician,  From  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores  of  Hellas  they  passed  westward  to  Sicily  and  Africa, 
whsre  in  1140  B.C.  they  founded  their  factory  of  Utica,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Tunis.  Finally  Spain  presented  to  them  a  virgin 
land  teeming  with  piecious  metals,  and  there  before  the  year 
1000  B.C.  th(  y  founded  the  town  of  Gades  (Cadiz),  on  the 
coast  of  that  land  of  Tartessus  or  Taishish  whence  they 
brought  gold  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  in  Jerusalem. 
This  westward  bent  of  the  Phoenicians  was  due  not  only  to 
innate  enterprise  and  quest  of  traffic,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  Hellenes  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  were 
now  waking  up  to  emulation  and  gradually  ousting  the 
Phoenicians  from  the  islands  and  mainland  of  Greece. 
The  Phoenicians  i-etired  without  a  struggle  and  turned  with 
fresh  energy  to  the  west. 

§  2.  While    the    Phoenicians    of    Tyre    and    Sidon    wore 
Fouii.iution  of  troubl(>d  by  the  aggressions  of  Assyria,  a  body 

CaitiijiKo.  ^f  exiled  citizens  fled  to  Africa,  whore  they 
founded  (853  B.C.),  a  few  miles  distant  from  Utica,  the 
oldei-  city,  a  town  known  by  its  inhabitants  as  Kirjath- 
Hados(;liath,  "  the  Now  Town,"  by  the  Greeks  as  Curchedon, 
and  by  the  Komans  as  Carthago,  the  famous  Carthage. 
According  to  the  story  as  related  by  Vergil,  Sychaeus,  king 
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of  Tvro,  wns  nmnlrroil  hv  Ium  })rothor  in-law  Py^iimlidii, 
jin<l  his  widow  Kli.ssii  or  l)i<lo  fli'«l  s(vrotly  with  h  himd  of 
wealthy  'i'vii;ius  whom  iho  ciMiclty  uiul  nijwu'ity  of  thi* 
usur|M»r  forc«»4l  to  sock  sufoty  clsowhoro.  All  we  can 
cortjiinly  sjiy  is  that  ('artha^o  was  a  diroct  o(}sh(K)t  from 
Tyrr,  and  that  it  nover  forgot  its  filial  duty  towanls  the 
mother  city.  Thither  was  wnt  a  yearly  tithe  to  the  tem{de 
of  Melrarth,  and  when  Tyre  was  taken  by  Alexander  the 
(Jreat  (3.'VJ  n.c.)  the  refugees  foun<l  a  welcome  within  the 
walls  of  Carthago. 

TUo  n«nv  colony  was  situated  on  the  eastei-n  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Tiuiis,  al)Out  thirty  miles  (li>tant  from  the  modem 
town  of  Tunis,  and  a  few  miles  southward  of  the  estuary 
of  the  T^agrndas  [Mejerda).  In  the  heart  of  the  mo«t 
fertile  region  of  the  African  coast,  it  was  admirably  fitted 
to  be  the  home  of  the  merchant  princes  who  spent  in  quiet 
country  enjoyments  the  gains  of  earlier  commercial  efforts  ; 
while  its  l)ay  furnishes  .jlmost  the  only  safe  harlx)ur  on  the 
whole  coast  from  Alexandria  to  the  Pillai-s  of  Hercules 
iGihraltar).  Eastward  the  promontory  of  Ilermaeum  (f'ape 
Bon)  juts  out  towards  Sicily,  from  which  it  is  but  ninety 
miles  away,  and  beyond  lies  the  great  indentation  known 
to  the  ancients  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis  [Si/rtis  jninor),  or 
*'  Drifts,"  from  the  shoals  and  sand-banks  which  stret<^'hed 
along  the  coast.  The  coast  itself  was  then,  as  now,  little 
Ix'tter  than  a  sandy  desert  for  a  distance  of  800  miles. 
After  this,  the  fertile  lands  of  Cyrenaica  were  reached, 
conterminous  with  the  western  l30undaries  (^f  Egypt.  In 
contrast  with  the  desolation  of  the  eastern  d«  sert  was  the 
wonderful  productiveness  of  the  coast  westward  fix)m  Cape 
Bon.  Here  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  crops  to  yield 
one-hundreil-and-tifty-fold,  and  even  now  the  pro\'inces 
of  TunLs,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  retain  something  of  their 
ancient  luxuriance.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  sup|x)se  that 
the  founders  of  Carthage  chase  the  site  of  the  new  town 
only  for  its  fertility.  It  pos.sessed  inestimable  advantages 
as  a  centre  for  trade,  commanding  as  it  di«l  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  and  wastern  basins  of  the  ^lediterranean,  and 
the  resources  of  continental  Africa  to  boot.  The  soil  was 
left    in    the   hands  of   the   native   Libyans,   to  whom  the 
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Gartliagmians  at  first  eren  paid  a  yearly  tribote — the 
rental  of  their  holding ;  and  it  wa.s  to  cominarce  that  the 
new  city  was  devoted.  And  the  growth  of  that  commerce 
was  maireUoosL  Three  hundred  factones  stretched  round 
the  %fceBletii  shoulder  of  Africa,  and  Uie  tcaders  of  Carthage 
penetrated  beyond  the  Canaries  to  the  Cameroons,  whence 
they  brought  back  captiTe  gorillas,  ivx>rT  and  gold,  and 
stocieB  of  the  fiery  Cameroons  mountain.  Spain,  with  its 
mines  of  silvo',  iron,  and  quicksilver,  was  almost  a  luHne  to 
them.  They  reached  even  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  where  they  pur- 
chased the  tin  ci  Cornwall,  and  to  the  Baltic,  whence  they 
brought  home  amber.  The  products  so  obtained  they  wrought 
into  vessels  and  implements  whose  design  was  borrowed  from 
the  inventiveness  of  Greece,  of  E^ypt,  and  of  the  East,  but 
whcee  workmanship  was  entirely  Phoenician. 

§  3.  At  the  date  of  the  founding  ci  Carthage,  the 
i%e6io«tii  greatness  <^  Tyre  and  Phooiicia  was  rapidly 
c(  Gnttece.  craning.  On  the  other  hand,  a  century  later 
the  Greeks  w^re  pr^essang  westwards,  and,  in  Sicily  above  all, 
threatened  to  drive  out  the  I^oenidans  from  the  western, 
just  as  they  had  previously  done  from  the  eastern,  Medi- 
torranean.  Thus  compelled  to  act,  Carthage  renounced  the 
apathy  cf  the  old  I^oenicians,  made  herself  the  htad  of 
the  national  interests  in  the  west,  and  set  herself  to  the  task 
of  consolidating  a  great  empire.  The  westward  advance  of 
the  Greeks,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  Htrllcnised  most  of 
the  coast  of  Scily  by  the  year  600  b.c^  received  an  efftctual 
check-  The  Etruscans,  whose  corsairs  traversed  the 
T\TThenian  Sea  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  except 
the  Greeks,  learned  that  C:\rthage  was  more  to  be  desired 
as  an  ally  than  as  a  foe,  and  early  concluded  an  amicable 
pact  with  the  new  power  that  had  arisen.  By  the  year 
500  B.C.  the  Carthaginian  territory  extended  eastwards 
along  the  African  CK^st  to  Baxcaav  ' '"  'westwards 

beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.     I      -  ^  rdioia,  the 

western  half  of  Sicily,  with  its  gnat  fortree^jses  of  Motye, 
Fanormus,  and  Solos,  she  reg^uded  as  her  provinces. 
Malta,  the  Lipari  and  Balearic  Island^  were  hers;  and 
through  Gades  and  other  Phoenician  settlements  about  the 
coMts  of  Spain,  she  had  gained  a  hold  on  that  peninsula 
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wliicli  wuH  snl)S(MHU'nlly  to  jH'ovo  of  ^voui  n>w'  towjirds  ;i 
moip  i'«)iMj»l<M«'  <<>n(|n<vs(  of  (lio  latul.  Tlu'  < '••irtliu^iiiijinM 
wore  notoriously  sevoro  mrt**tor8  to  their  HuhjoctH,  esjM?ciHlIy 
thos<<  of  Africa.  Tho  tri])iilo  H<K)n  c<»nse<l  to  Iki  paid  to  tho 
Libyans,  who  wore  in  th«'ir  turn  r«  duccd  to  tlio  jK)sition 
of  serfs  cultivating  tho  soil.  'I'lio  intermarriage  of  Car- 
thM^'iuiaus  with  !iMtivo  Libyans  gavo  rise  to  a  half-breed 
population  calkMl  Liby-l'lujcnician.'*,  who  occupied  tlie  great 
cities  of  the  liouie  pi-ovince.  These  were  treated  with  the 
.»<ani(^  ]»ai"sbnoss  as  tho  pure  Africans,  and  not  allowed  to 
fortify  their  towns.  With  a  solitary  exception  all  these — 
Hi}>l)o  Regius  (Ihim),  Hippo  Diarrhytus  {Bizerta),  Hadra- 
metuni  (Susa),  tlie  (treater  I^eptis  (Lehda)  an<l  tho 
Leaser,  etc. — were  denied  every  right  of  .self-government, 
and  taxed  heavily  both  in  men  and  money.  The  I^^sser 
Leptis,  for  instance,  paid  to  Carthage  tho  extraordinary 
tribute  of  a  talent  a  day.  Tl»e  ancient  .settlement  of  Utica 
alone  escajx?<l  this  fate,  probably  becau.se  there  the 
Phoenician  element  was  too  strong  to  allow  of  any  fear 
of  dLiaffection  ;  and  as  a  rule,  whenever  Carthage  concluded 
a  treaty  with  a  foreign  state,  she  placed  Utica  on  an 
honourable  ecjuality  with  her.self.  The  country  round  the 
imme<liate  pos.sexsions  of  Carthago  was  occupied  .south 
and  we.st  by  Numidians,  Mauretanians,  and  Gaetulian.s — 
branches  of  the  native  Libyan  race — who  for  the  most  part 
acknowledged  Carthaginian  .supremacy  by  paying  tribute 
and  supplying  contingents  in  war. 

§  4.  Carthaginian  citizens  furnishc  d  only  the  otlicers  of 
Miiiury  her  armies.  On  one  occasion  indeed  a  Sacred 
Organisation,  g^^^  ^j,  bodyguard  of  2,500  citizens  is  mentioned, 
but  as  a  rule  they  did  not  serve  in  the  i-anks — a  fact  not 
due  to  any  cowardice  or  lack  of  enterprise  on  their  part, 
but  simply  to  the  consideration  that  their  lives  were  too 
valuable  to  be  thrown  away  when  other  matei-ial  was 
plentiful.  Hence,  as  money  was  more  plentiful  with  the 
Carthaginians  than  any  other  nation  of  antiquity,  mer- 
cenaries were  lavishly  employed,  and  they  were  collected 
from  every  nation,  subject  or  not.  The  main  strength  of 
the  army  was  compose<l  of  Liby-Phoenicians  and  subject 
Libyans ;    but   soldiers   were    procured    from    many   other 
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sources  as  well :  the  roaming  Numidians  supplied  in  in- 
exhaustible numbers  the  finest  light  cavalry  of  the  world ; 
the  Spaniards  were  equally  good  as  foot  or  horse  ;  from  the 
Balearic  islands  came  slingers  of  unsurpassed  excellence ; 
the  hardy  Ligurians  made  an  admirable  light  infantry; 
and  we  hear  of  Gauls,  Campanians,  and  even  Hellenes 
(mostly  exiles  and  slaves,  it  is  true)  in  the  Carthaginian 
armaments.  From  the  days  of  Pyrrhus'  invasion  of  Sicily 
the  Carthaginians,  following  his  example,  attached  to  every 
army  an  elephant  corps.  It  was,  however,  for  her  navy 
that  Carthage  was  especially  famous :  her  vessels  of  war 
were  counted  by  hundreds,  and  now  that  the  Etruscans 
and  Greeks  had  lost  their  old  power,  her  seamen  had  no 
rivals  in  the  west.  Yet  the  weakness  of  her  military 
system  is  palpable  enough.  Armies  of  150,000  to  300,000 
men  were  not  unusual  with  the  Carthaginians.  But  they 
lacked  all  the  moral  strength  of  war — unity  of  blood  and 
language,  attachment  to  their  leader;  above  all,  attach- 
ment to  the  country  which  they  professed  to  serve.  Their 
very  numbers  rendered  them  unmanageable  to  the  run 
of  Carthaginian  commanders,  who  had  no  especial  talent 
for  war  or  diplomacy.  Yet  when  there  arose  a  heaven- 
born  general,  who  could  attach  them  to  himself  by  favour 
or  fear,  and  remedy  the  perpetual  remissness  of  the 
government  in  supplying  the  sinews  of  wjlr,  it  was  possible, 
as  Hannibal  showed,  to  obtain  wonderful  results  from  this 
collection  of  heterogeneous  material.  The  general  was 
chosen  by  the  oligarchic  council,  and  despite  the  jealousy 
with  which  an  oligarchy  commonly  views  any  extensive 
military  command,  the  Carthaginian  commander-in-chief 
was  invested  with  an  authority  limited  to  no  fixed  term 
and  almost  dictatorial  in  cliaractor.  There  were  two 
checks  only  upon  his  powers  :  first,  ho  was  accompanied 
by  a  civil  commission  which  exi^rcised  at  least  a  moral 
control  over  his  actions ;  and  st^condly,  ho  knew  that 
failure,  perhaps  not  even  due  to  his  own  fault,  was  likely 
to  moot  with  terrible  rocjuital.  Tn  the  hey-day  of  the 
nation's  prosperity,  more  than  one  unsuccessful  general  met 
his  deatli  on  the  cross. 

§  5.  Our    kn()\vlrdg(»  of   the  constitution  of  Carthago  is 
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wry  defect ivo,  <lrrive<l  hh  it  is  fnun  a  fow  hIioi!  ht;a<; 
The Oorprninoni  nipiits  of  Aristotlo  Hiul  H(utlore<l  rcfrifnccM 
..fC»rthft«o.  in  p,,lyl,iiis  and  Livy.  AiiHtotle,  who  wrote 
towurds  thr  o\n\  of  tho  fourth  crntury  B.C.,  .says  (liiit  it  waH 
iviiiarkal)!*'  for  its  .stiihility,  inusmndi  as  hr  could  find  no 
occasion  on  wliit-li  it  had  hwn  seriously  endangered  even  \ty 
att«'nip(s  of  its  own  niemhcrs  to  make  tlienis<lv<s  de.s|)otic 
riders.  In  its  earher  form,  tho  govornnu-nt  seems  to  have 
Ihm'ii  in  tlu>  hands  of  a  council  of  old  men  (ycpouma), 
wliich  consisted  of  two  siiiletes  or  kings  (who  acted  as 
pi-esidonts  and  originally  no  douht  had  pas."^cssed  regal 
authority)  and  twontv-cight  ordinary  meml)ers.  It  de- 
clai-ed  war,  made  i)ejic(',  and  appointed  generals,  while  the 
sulTetes  acted  generally  as  its  executive,  occasionally  h  ading 
the  army  in  i)''rson.  The  suflfet's  seem  to  have  lujld  office 
for  life.'*  The  mass  of  the  people  had  little  voice  in  the 
government. 

liut  in  the  nature  of  things  such  a  constitution  could  not 
nmain  unaltered,  particularly  in  a  mercantile  state  where 
wealth  was  every  day  bringing  new  men  to  the  front.  A 
council  of  thiiiy  men,  holding  their  position  for  life,  aftbrded 
too  few  prizes  for  the  ambition  of  a  nobility  of  merchant 
princes  at  once  rich,  powirful,  and  numerous;  the  more  as 
the  olHces  of  suflete  and  councillor,  and  consequently  tho.se 
of  general  and  admiral,  had  fallen  inevitably  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  families  to  the  exclusion  of  their  fellow- 
nobles.  Accordingly  there  was  formed  a  second  coinicil  of 
one  hundred  and  four  " J udges,"  known  roundly  as  "The 
Hundred,''  wlio  controlled  the  smaller  council  just  as  the 
latter  controlled  the  .sufYetes.  Thus  the  original  council 
was  gi-adually  su|ierseded  and  its  powers  transferred  to  The 
Hiuidred,  which  now  exercised  an  absolutism  so  complete 
that  they  are  compared  by  Aristotle  to  the  Kphoi>  at  Sparta, 
who  controlled  in  tb.e  same  way  the  two  kings  and  the 
Grerusia.  The  Hundred  were  selected  by  certain  )>oards  of 
five  called  Pentarchies,  and  they  appear  to  have  held  office 
for  life.t     With   The    Hundred   rested   the   audit   of   the 

•  Conifliiui  NeiKis,  however,  saya  :  Ut  enin>  Rutuoe  consulw.aic  Carthapine  annui 
bini  recen  crcabantnr. 

t  ludiciiiii  onlo  Ciirthiipiue  c«  teuiiwstaUs  (105  B.c.)  dominabatur  co  maxinie 
quod  iidcni  pcq>otui  indices  erant.      Bea  faiua  %-itaque  omnium  in  eorum  potwtate 
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actions  of  gerusiasts,  suffetes,  and  generals  alike  ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  purposely  avoided  office  themselves,  content  to 
enjoy  the  control  of  others.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the 
city  was  still  an  oligarchy  of  the  closest  kind,  although  the 
actual  centre  of  power  had  shifted  to  a  somewhat  larger  if 
not  less  irresponsible  body  than  the  original  council.  The 
mass  of  the  people  remained  as  destitute  as  ever  of  political 
rights.  In  a  Greek  town  the  presence  of  a  commercial 
lower  class  carried  with  it  the  assurance  of  political  dis- 
quietude and  democratic  agitation :  it  was  otherwise  with 
Cai-thage,  whose  seafaring  multitude  retained  the  old 
Phoenician  indifference  to  political  questions  and  theoretic 
freedom. 

§  6.  Like  most  of  the  old  Oriental  nations,  the  Phoenicians 
tended  towards  a  gloomy  and  morbid  cruelty, 
and  their  vindictive  treatment  of  their  generals 
was  but  the  reflection  of  their  rehgious  ceremonials — the 
"  abomination  of  the  Sidonians."  Their  great  deity  was 
Baal,  or  Bel,  the  Moloch  of  the  Bible,  God  of  the  Sun. 
His  consort  was  Astartc,  or  Tanith,  Goddess  of  the  Moon, 
sometimes  surnamed  Mulitta.  The  former  was  the  god  to 
whom  they  sacrificed  human  victims,  usually  infants,  who 
were  laid  in  the  outstretched  hands  of  an  image  so  con- 
structed that,  when  a  fire  was  kindled  within,  their  bodies 
fell  backwards  into  the  flames.  The  state  sacrifices  in 
honour  of  Baal  were  the  chosen  children  of  the  noblest 
families,  and  when,  on  the  occasion  of  Agathocles'  invasion, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  promptings  of  aftection  had 
induced  some  parents  to  keep  back  their  own  children  and 
offer  in  their  stead  the  purchased  children  of  baseborn  and 
less  humane  parents,  the  pious  fraud  was  condoned  by  a 
holocaust  of  two  hundred  infants.  It  was  this  practice, 
long  ago  extinct  amongst  the  Hellenes,  which  roused  so 
fiercely  their  det(\statiou  for  tlie  Phoenicians  at  large  ;  and 
it  was  from  this  god  that  so  many  Carthaginian  names 
derive  their  termination — hal. 

Hardly  less  debasing  was  the  worship  of  Astarte,  the 

erat.  Qdi  \in\nu  oiiis  oidini.s  oHoiuliwot,  oiiiiu's  iKivorscw  liabobjit,  ncc  acciiNitoi- 
ftimd  iiifi'iiHifrt  iudicos  deoiiit.  Upon  thiK  llniinibal  lanioil  a  law  that  tho  i(ii'v;oK 
•bouid  bo  elected  for  one  year  only.  On  tho  duiibtful  points  Mr.  Stnichaii-Dav id- 
son's  Selections  from  Polybiut,  Prolegomena,  IV.,  may  be  consulted. 
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IMuMMuri.'in  VonuM.  H\\v  was  ihr  orij^inul  Kf>nrro  of  tlio  (iroek 
A|»l>n)<li(««,  witli  whom  \\\v  Ilom.'iiiH  idcntifiwl  their  Venux. 
CKksi'Iv  coniM'cdMl  with  (1h»  cult  of  Ailonui  (A<l(»ni.s),  it  early 
found  iU  way  into  (Ireeco,  where  Corinth  atUiined  an 
unonvi.'ihl*^  notorioty  for  a  ritual  cntiroly  un-Oro«k  in  itH 
in»|'urity.  ('oiinth,  indf«'<l,  waH  pailicularly  tlie  ('rntre  of 
rinH^nii-ian  tradition  in  Ctrreco,  for  here  was  woi-shijtjKxl 
.Mt»litM<it«'S.  identical  oven  in  nnnio  with  the  PhcM-nician 
M dearth.  He  was  woi'shipped  with  no  Moody  nacrilices, 
or  at  leawt  with  none  of  human  l>l<M)d,  and  his  temples 
Ci^ntained  no  ima^'e.  Tyro  was  especially  his  city,  and 
there  Herodotus  saw  its  pillars  of  emerald  and  gohl  ;  hut 
Thasos,  too,  had  a  famous  temple  in  his  honour,  and  at 
Cades,  in  the  far  west,  llannihal  registered  to  him  vows  for 
the  fair  issue  of  his  war  upon  llome.  lie  was  the  (uh\ 
of  Enterprise,  Commerce,  and  Travel,  and  was  known  to 
tlie  Gn'eks  as  the  "  Tyrian  Hercules" — a  name  which 
contribut«'d  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  legends  con- 
cerning their  own  Hercules. 

§  7.  Of  tilt'  literature  of  Carthage  there  are  no  n  mains. 
When  Kome  took  the  town  the  whole  of  the 
voluminous  libraries  there  found  were  handed 
over  to  the  native  princes  of  Africa,  in  whose  hands  they 
gradually  melted  away.  OneMago  had,  however,  connxxsed 
a  lengthy  treatise  on  husbandry,  which  was  so  excellent,  at 
1«  ast  in  its  precepts,  that  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
oixler  of  the  senate,  and  became  a  standard  book  on  the 
subject  even  for  the  Romans.  What  its  style  may  have 
l>e<*n  there  is  nothiui;  to  show  us.  There  remain  also  two 
transcriptions  of  the  records  of  Carthaginian  explorers. 
The  first,  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  relates  how  that  admiral 
ccasted  southwanl  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  carrying 
with  him  a  crowd  of  colonists,  whom  he  planted  on  the 
Moorish  coasts.  Then,  siiiling  still  southward,  he  tells  how 
he  saw  the  Fiery  Mountain,  supj)ose«l  to  have  been  the 
Camei"oons  Volcano,  and  the  hairy  ap*s,  whom  he  named 
gorillas.  The  nari-ative  was  inscribed  and  dedicated  in  a 
Carthaginian  temple,  whence  it  was  copied  and  translated 
by  an  unknown  C'reek.  The  other  translation,  a  rendering 
in  Latin  ver.^e  by  Fujstus  Avienus  of  a  similar  voyage  to  the 
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Northern  seas,  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Ora  Maritima. 
It  is  only  a  fragment,  but  it  speaks  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  and 
the  "Holy  Island"  (Ireland),  and  the  "broad  island"  of 
Albion.  Beyond  a  few  inscriptions  dug  up  on  the  site  of 
Carthage,  there  is  no  vestige  to-day  of  what  must  once 
have  been  the  language  of  a  varied  literature. 


CirAlTKR    IV. 

'I'm:   l-'iK-^i    I'l M(    \\'ai{. 

§  I.  Syracuse.  ( 'art liap",  and  the  Mamcrtinos. — §2.  Arprumonts  for 
and  ap:ninst  thr  NN'ar.  — §  3.  Captun'  of  Messana.  — §  4.  Second  and 
Tliird  Canipai<nis. — vj  5.  The  First  Homan  Fleet. — §  6,  From  Mylae  to 
Kcnomus.--§  7.  Ex|)editi()n  of  Kerrulus.— §  H,  Defeat  of  rie<,'ulus.— 
§  l>.  Fate  of  Rcpulus. — §  10.  Capture  of  Panormus.  -§  11.  Hattle  of 
Tanormus.— §  12.  Siepc  of  Lilybncum. —  ■§  115.  Battle  of  Drepanum. — 
§  14.  Hamilcar  Harca  in  Sicily.— §  15.  P.attleof  the  Aegates  Insulac. — 
^  in.  Terms  of  Pence. — §  17.  Sicily  a  Province. 

§  1.  When  ryrrhus  fjuitted  Sicily  on  the  failure  of  his 
sclu'Dies  in  that  island,  he  is  s^iid  to  have  ox- 
I  .irtiiage.  an.i  claimod,  '*  Wliut  a  wrrstling  ground  we  are 
the  Mamertine...  i^jiving  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  !  "  * 
His  remark  wa.s  prophetic,  for  in  little  more  than  twelve 
yeai's  later,  when  the  two  nations  commenced  their  struggle 
for  supremacy,  the  scene  of  their  conflict  was  Sicily.  In  264 
B.C.  that  island  was  in  unecpial  proportions  divided  l)etween 
three  masters.  IJy  far  the  largest,  though  not  the  wealthiest, 
part  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  who,  as  already 
related  (p.  37),  had  reg;iined  their  po>ition  dn  the  withdrawal 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  now  claimed  as  their  own  the  great  fortresses 
of  the  extreme  wastern  coast,  together  with  Selinus,  lleraclea 
Minoa,  and  Agrigentum  {fr'h-</e)iti),  once  flourishing  centres 
of  Greek  commerce,  learning,  and  magnificence,  hut  now 
given  over  to  a  barbarian  conqueror.  The  eastern  shore 
<»f  the  island  was  under  the  influence  of  Syracuse,  ruled 
by  Hiero,  a  young  and  capable  general,  who  has  been 
already   mentione<l  as    helping  the    Romans   at    the  siege 

*  o«af  airoA(iiroM«»'  Kapx>)£o»-ioic  ica't  'Pio^aioic  iroAatorpar  (.I'lut.,  PyrrAiu,  28). 
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of  Rhegium.  The  Mamertines  were  still  in  possession  of 
Messana,  the  town  which  they  had  seized  twenty  years  be- 
fore, but  they  had  long  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  beating 
off  the  attacks  of  Hiero.  Hiero's  rise  dates  from  about  the 
year  274  B.C.,  when  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Syi^aciisan  army 
sent  against  the  Mamertines.  He  was  young  and  hand- 
some ;  his  family  was  an  illustrious  one,  being  descended, 
according  to  repute,  from  Gelo,  the  fii-st  despot  of  Syracuse 
(p.  33) ;  and  his  conspicuous  bravery  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Pyrrhus,  in  whose  Sicilian  campaigns  he  had 
served  just  previously.  At  this  time  Syracuse  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy ;  so  unsettled  was  it  in  fact  that  the  army 
renounced  allegiance  to  the  government,  put  Hiero  and 
another  officer  in  command,  and  seized  the  city.  To  every 
one's  surprise  this  success  was  followed  by  no  sentences  of 
banishment  or  confiscation,  a  moderation  ascribed  by  men 
to  Hiero,  who  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  as 
completely  as  he  already  had  that  of  the  army.  In  the 
year  269  B.C.  he  set  himself  seriously  to  the  task  of  crushing 
the  Mamertines.  His  energy  met  with  instant  success  ;  he 
won  Mylae,  Tyndaris,  and  other  places  under  the  control  of 
the  Mamertines,  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle  near 
Mylae,  and  blockaded  them  in  their  town.  At  this  juncture 
the  Carthaginians  appeared  on  the  scene.  They  saw  that 
it  was  altogether  against  their  interests  for  so  powerful  a 
state  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  old  rival  S}Tacuse,  but 
their  general,  Hannibal,  preferred  to  temporise  rather  than 
to  assist  the  Mamertines  actively.  He  therefore  formed 
an  alliance  with  Hiero,  but  rendered  him  as  little  help  as 
pos.sible,  hoping  all  the  while  that  an  opportunity  might 
enable  him  to  seize  Messana  for  himself.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  2G5  B.C.,  when  the  Mamertines, 
worsted  in  the  field  and  torn  with  dissension  at  liome, 
felt  that  they  were  incipable  of  holding  out  single-handed 
much  longer.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Syra- 
cusans  would  show  any  mercy  to  the  men  who  had  put 
Greek  citizens  to  death,  as  thoy  h;v(l  done  ;  []\o  (juestion  was 
wheth(»r  thoy  should  appeal  for  aid  to  Carthage  or  to  Ivome. 
At  last  the  Romanising  faction  got  the  upper  hand,  and  an 
embassy  proceeded  to  Rome. 
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§  2.  Tlu"  si'nato  (lr))a(4Ml  lon^  and  iiiixiouMly  ii.s  to  tlie 
o  t«  fn  t'ourso  it  slionltl  pnrsup.  On  tho  oiio  sidu  luon 
/in.i  ftuniniit  H«iked  liow  Home  could  help  the  Mumertines 
iho\\nr.  ^^.jjj^  ftiiy  docjMicy,  wlien  she  had  put  to  d^ftth 
th«'  mutinroi-s  of  PJiopuni  for  precisely  tlw  sjiino  trearhery 
l)y  which  the  Maniortinos  ha«l  made  themselves  inaHterH  of 
Mcss.niM.  Was  it  fair  an<l  honest  to  make  war  on  Hioro. 
who  had  as,sist(»d  thorn  so  faithfully  liv(!  yrars  U'foro  at  the 
siege  of  Rhej^ium  ?  But  putting  aside  all  considemtions  of 
ri<Jjt,  was  it  prudent  for  the  Romans  to  cro.ss  tho  K»'a  in 
order  to  pit  themselves  af^ainst  so  powerful  a  naval  power 
as  Carthage  ?  Hitherto  Rome  had  confined  herself  to  Italy, 
and  all  her  wars  had  Ix'on  fought  by  land.  Who  would 
guaiTinteo  the  result  of  so  vast  a  change  in  policy  ?  On  the 
other  side  it  was  urged,  and  with  perfect  justice,  that  the 
case  of  the  Mamertines  differed  in  totfj  from  that  of  the  men 
of  Rhegium.  Thi»  latter  were  troops  in  the  Roman  service, 
wlio  had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  The  Mamer- 
tines had  never  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  consuls, 
and  their  piinishmont  was  no  concern  of  Rome's.  More- 
over, if  the  Carthaginians  were  once  admitted  into  Messana, 
they  would  hami>er  Italian  trade  even  more  grievously  than 
they  now  did,  and  they  would  have  a  splendid  base  of  opera- 
tions against  the  Greek  towns  of  tho  south,  where  Tarentum 
was  notoriously  disafrected  towards  her  new  rulei's.  The 
senate  could  not  decide  upon  its  lino  of  action,  but  the  war 
party,  headed  by  Appius  Claudius  Caudex  and  M.  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  the  consuls  designate  for  264  B.C.,  would  not  let 
the  matter  drop.  They  referred  the  question  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  which*  eagerly  granted  the  request  of  the 
Mamertines.  The  Mamertines  were  accordingly  admitted 
to  alliance  as  a  cn'itasfoe'h'ra(a,i\ud  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  Tarentum  and  other  Italian  soeii  of  Rome,  265  u.v. 
§  3.  In  the  .spring  of  264  B.C.  tho  allied  towns  of  Naples, 
rapture  of  Taientum,  Velia,  and  Locri  .sent  ships  to 
McaHinn.  Rliegiuui  foF  tlio  purpo.so  of  couvoyiug  the 
Romans  across  the  straits.  To  Rhegium  also  cam© 
C.  Claudius,  an  able  and  determined  military  tribune, 
who  had  receiv^ed  ordei*s  from  the  consul  to  etlect  a  footing 
in  Sicily  at  all  risks.     He  learnt  that  the  Carthaginian 
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party  in  Messana  had  been  too  strong  for  the  opposite 
faction,  and  that  the  town  was  already  occupied  by  a 
Carthaginian  force  under  Hanno.  But  Claudius  was  not 
the  man  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties.  His  first  attempt 
to  cross  the  straits  was  a  failure,  some  of  his  ships  even 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  who 
sent  them  back  to  the  Romans  with  the  sarcastic  advice 
not  to  venture  on  so  dangerous  an  element  as  the  sea. 
The  second  time  the  wind  was  favourable,  and  Claudius 
effected  a  landing.  He  summoned  the  citizens  to  a 
conference,  and  invited  Hanno  to  be  present.  No  sooner 
had  the  admiral  appeared  than  he  was  seized  by  Claudius, 
who  told  him  that  he  could  only  regain  his  liberty  by 
marching  the  garrison  out  of  Messana.  Hanno  complied — 
a  weakness  for  which  he  was  afterwards  executed  by  the 
Carthaginian  government — and  the  Romans  secured  their 
prize  without  further  trouble.  This  untoward  event 
occasioned  Hiero  the  greatest  perplexity  :  he  dreaded  war 
with  Rome ;  he  distrusted  the  Carthaginians  as  allies ; 
above  all  he  was  deeply  chagrined  to  find  that  the  object 
of  ten  years'  labour  had  slipped  from  his  grasp.  How^ever, 
he  determined  to  act  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  while 
another  Hanno,  the  new  Carthaginian  admiral,  besieged 
Messana  from  the  north,  he  himself  encamped  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  town.  Claudius  and  his  scanty  force,  thus 
shut  in  by  such  powerful  foes,  were  in  no  slight  danger, 
but  soon  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius  Caudex,  came  to 
Rhegium  with  tlio  })ulk  of  the  Roman  army,  and  on  a  dark 
night  contrived  to  cross  the  straits  without  being  discovered 
by  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  He  then  attacked  and  defeated 
Hiero,  who,  uncertain  of  the  good  faith  of  his  allies  and 
angry  at  the  remissness  with  which  they  had  allowed  the 
Romans  to  land,  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Syracuse, 
and  \vh  the  consul  free  to  throw  his  whole  force  upon  tlu> 
Carthaginians.  Appius  routed  the  Libyans  so  completely 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  face  him  again  in  open  field,  but 
he  was  less  successful  when  lie  marched  against  Syracuvse. 
The  walls  of  that  city  were  far  too  strong  for  him  to  attack; 
privntioti  and  sickness  decimated  his  army,  and  after 
assaulting  Echetla  in  vain,  he  returned  to  Messana.     The 
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ond  of  liis  cjiinimi^'ii  l>y  no  inoaiis  fulfilled  the  promiHO  of 
its  ln'illiant  cnimiuMiccniont,  and  Appins  wok  not  honoun-d 
with  a  triunipli.  Still  the  Holid  k"-*'!  of  Measnna  re«te<l 
with  tho  Komans. 

§  4.   In    the    following    year  both    consul.H,   M.   OtaciliuH 
-.,    J,       ,     ( 'ras'^ns  and    M.   Valorins   Maximns,    were   wnt 
rnimwign.     t<>   Sicily  with   a   (lo)d>lr  aimy   of  foui'  legions, 
"'    "■' ■       or    about    lOjtHM)    nun.       Such    cxtcn.-^ivo    pre- 
parations   sconi    to    iM)int    to    the    fact    that    sonic    seii(»us 
revei-se  had  l)oen  sustained  towards  the  claso  of  the  first 
cani]>aign,*  and  it  is  further  ctu-ious  that  the  surname  of 
Mcs>alla  (''the  Hero  of  Mrssana  ")  was  assumed  by  \'alcrius 
and  not  by  Appius  Claudius,  in  whose  consulship  the  town 
was  taken.      Valerius  soon  won   n   doci.sive  victory  over  the 
combine<l  forces  of  Carthago  and    Iliero,  and  little  further 
resistance  was  oflered  to  him.     Such  a  panic  .seize<l  on  the 
.smaller  (ireek  towns  that  no  fewer  tlian  sixty-.seven  of  tlieso 
opi'ued  their  gates  to  the  Romans,  an<l  the  consuls  marched 
up  to  the  gates  of  Syracu.se.     lliero,  alarmed  at  the  feeble- 
ness   displayed    by    the    Carthaginians    and     never    much 
enamourt'd  of  their  alliance,  changed  his  policy  and  opened 
negotiations    with    Valeiius.      The   consul    was    only   too 
delighted  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a   pow(  r  which  would 
furnish  liim  with  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  hundred  talents  Hiero  was  admitted  to  alliance 
witli    the   Romans.      liis    first    reward    was    the    addition 
to  his  dominions  of  Leontini,  ^legara,  Tauromenium,  and 
other  con.siderable   towns.     Henceforward   for  nearly  fift}* 
yeai's  he  was  the  faithful  and  unwear^-ing  friend  of  Rome. 
Thus  far  the  Carthaginians  had  evinced  an  apathy  only 
The  Third     explicable  by  the  .supposition  that  the  war  had 
Camiiaipn,     come  Upon  them  by  surpri.se  and  that  they  were 
entii'ely  unprepared  to  meet  it.     Mes.sana  had 
l>een    in    their  hands,   but    they  had  lost  it   through    the 

•  Neumann  (PuniAche  Kriegt,  p.  SS)  conjectures  that  the  Cartha^ni.in  control  of 
the  aea  had  reduced  the  Romans  to  the  utmost  didtreas  in  the  matter  of  provisions, 
and  that  at  tlic  close  of  the  cani]viign  of  264  h.c.  they  were  driven  back  t«»  Messana 
and  rhiT."  Ivln-nrrcd  ;  that  in  consequence  the  Komans  not  only  sent  out  a 
'''  I  lowing  year,  but  alst)  e<juippod  a  Meet  of  220  fhij^s  to  secure 

'■■  '"'1  Italy  an«l  Sicily  (this  rests  on  a  statement  of  I'liny  that  a 

Jin  L  .,i  tin-,  -i.  «,i>  l)uilt  against  King  Iliero,  which  mtist  be  assigned  to  the  vear 
263]  ;  and  that  Valerius  relieve«l  Messana  from  sieije  and  won  a  jorreat  victory,  which 
•ecnriHl  for  him  the  name  Mesaalla. 
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cowardice  of  their  general.  With  their  overwhelming 
superiority  in  ships,  the  Carthaginians,  the  first  naval 
power  in  the  world,  might  have  prevented  the  Romans 
from  ever  setting  foot  in  Sicily.  At  least  they  should  have 
retained  the  friendship  of  Hiero.  Yet  in  every  instance 
their  cause  had  been  ruined  by  their  lack  of  energy.  In 
the  third  campaign  they  bestirred  themselves  in  earnest. 
Two  armies  were  equipped  :  one  of  these  was  sent  under 
the  command  of  Hanno  to  Sardinia,  with  a  view  to  landing 
thence  upon  the  Italian  coast ;  the  other  followed  Hannibal 
to  Sicily  and  took  up  its  headquarters  at  Agrigentum. 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  now  that  they  were  certain 
of  Hiero's  help  and  could  shelter  themselves  in  Syracuse  as 
well  as  Messana,  only  raised  a  single  consular  army  of  two 
legions.  Both  the  consuls,  L.  Postumius  and  Q.  Mamilius, 
were  engaged  in  Sicily,  and  they  resolved  to  make 
Agrigentum  the  object  of  their  campaign.  Now  Agrigentum, 
situated  on  a  plateau  suiTOunded  by  precipices,  was  so 
defended  by  its  position  as  to  be  impregnable  on  three 
sides ;  only  on  the  west,  where  the  road  ran  to  Heraclea, 
could  it  be  assaulted  with  any  hope  of  success.  The 
Romans,  who  were  little  skilled  in  siege  operations,  saw 
that  they  could  only  reduce  the  place  by  starving  out  the 
defenders.  They  therefore  constructed  two  camps,  at  about 
a  mile's  distance  from  Agrigentum  on  the  north  and  west 
respectively,  and  waited  patiently  for  famine  to  do  its  work. 
For  fouF  montlis  the  siege  went  on.  Agrigentum  was  now 
surrounded  by  a  double  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  its 
defenders  were  daily  becoming  more  pressed  for  food. 
Hannibal  sent  repeated  messages  for  help,  and  at  last,  in 
October,  the  admiral  II  anno  concentrated  an  army  of 
50,000  men  at  Heraclea  with  a  view  to  succour  Agrigentum. 
He  harassed  the  Romans  in  a  series  of  petty  engagements 
and  captured  their  cliief  magazine  at  Herbessus,  but  though 
lie  encamped  but  a  <[uartor  of  a  mile  away  from  the  Roman 
lines,  he  rt^solved  not  to  risk  a  decisive  battle.  Un- 
for-tuuatoly  for  his  plans,  the  Carthaginians  in  the  town 
could  hold  out  no  k)nger,  and  when  Hannibal  declared  that 
his  troops  would  d«'serl  unless  they  were  relieved,  Hanno 
much  against  his  will  drew  up  his  men  in  legular  ordiu*  of 
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1)ftttlo.  TTis  morcenaries  fought  hravoly  ononph,  Imt  were 
no  imitcli  for  Roman  ritizoii  troops,  and  })oinp  clriv«'n  bark 
ujM)n  tlu>  rh'pliants,  cansod  such  confusion  that  thn  V>attle 
wa«  at  once  lost.  The  fugitives  bot<K)k  thomselves  to 
Horacloa.  During  tlio  hattlr  HannilKil  nia<lo  a  dotorminod 
jittt'uipt  t<^  conic  to  th«'  lielp  of  liis  conij)atriotH,  hut  th<' 
Roman  linos  liomme<l  Inin  in  too  closely.  On  the  following 
night,  however,  profiting  hy  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
tli(>  exliaustion  of  the  consuls'  men,  the  garrison  crept  over 
the  hovstile  fortifications  and  for  the  most  part  got  away  in 
siifety.  Thus  Agrigentum,  next  to  Syractise  and  Messana 
the  mcxst  important  town  of  Sicily,  was  conquered  hy  the 
Romans.  Tlu^  soldiers,  irritated  by  the  hardships  of  a  seven 
mouths'  siege,  pill.igcd  the  town  without  mercy,  while  its 
inhaliitants  to  the  luimher  of  25,00n  were  sold  into  slavery. 
For  the  second  time  in  its  history,  Agi-igentnm  was  blotted 
out  of  the  map  of  Sicily. 

§  5.  Both  the  consuls  for  2G1  B.C.,  L.  Valerius  llaccus 
The  First  and  T.  Otacilius  Crassus,  were  engaged  in  Sicily, 
Roman  Fleet.  |,jj^  ^^^  know  little  of  their  movements  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  reduced  most  of  the  small  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  island.  The  Romans,  in  fact,  made  little 
progress  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  Carthaginians.  The 
great  fortresses  of  the  west  were  impervious  to  their 
attacks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naval  force  of  Carthage 
was  showing  a  most  dangerous  activitv.  Not  only  were 
such  coast  towns  of  Sicily  as  had  been  won  by  the  Romans 
continually  exjK)sed  to  the  attack  of  C'arthaginian  squadrons, 
but  the  coast-line  of  Italy  itself,  notwithstanding  the 
citizen  colonies  long  since  established  expressly  in  view 
of  such  a  contingency,  was  equally  at  the  enemy's  mercy. 
Disembarking  from  their  galleys,  the  latter  harried  the 
op<'n  country,  firing  and  destroying  evtrything  within  reach  ; 
and  carrying  off  the  population  into  slavery,  disappeared 
as  swiftly  as  they  came.  If  the.se  aggressions  continued, 
the  trade  of  Caere  and  Ostia,  Tarentum  and  Syracu.se, 
would  l)e  utterly  ruined.  It  was  not  enough  to  keep  oi)en 
the  communications  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  Rome 
must  prepare  to  wre.-«t  the  mastery  of  the  seas  from  an 
antagonist  who  was  almost  as  skilltnl  in  naval  matU^rs  as 
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the  Romans,    despite   the  events  of   the  last   three  years, 
were  inexperienced. 

Yet,  as  we  are  told,  in  less  than  two  months  after  the 
axe  had  been  laid  to  the  first  timber,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sail  put  out  to  sea.  Whatever  credence  we 
attach  to  the  various  stories  related  by  patriotic  writers 
— how,  for  instance,  the  Romans  only  secured  a  pattern 
for  the  quirjqueremes  (vessels  with  five  banks  of  oars)  in 
a  Carthaginian  ship  that  had  luckily  stranded  on  the  coast 
two  or  thrre  years  before — and  whatever  qualifications  of 
our  own  we  impose  on  their  achievement — for  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  they  derived  very  material  assistance 
from  the  skilled  mariners  of  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
cities — with  all  these  deductions,  the  achievement  remains 
amongst  the  most  notable  in  their  annals.  Not  less 
striking  an  instance  of  their  resourcefulness  is  afforded  by 
the  novel  tactics  which  they  adopted.  At  that  period 
vessels  of  war  were  manoeuvred,  not  by  sails,  but  by  oarsmen, 
and  the  actual  combatants  on  deck  were  comparatively 
few  in  number ;  for  the  first  object  in  naval  warfare  was 
to  disable  the  enemy's  vessels  by  charging  them  in  such 
fashion  as  either  to  sweep  away  their  oars  or  to  sink  them 
by  the  thrust  of  the  powerful  iron  beak  {rostrum)  attached 
to  the  prow.  Success  therefore  depended  on  the  readiness 
with  which  oai-smen  and  vessel  responded  to  the  captain's 
orders,  while  personal  bravery  was  of  little  account.  The 
Romans  were  as  remarkable  for  physical  courage  as  they 
were  deficient  in  seamanship.  They  could  not  hope  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  long-practised  skill  of  the  Cartha- 
jrinian  mariners.  To  n(nitralise  this,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  valour  of  their  legionaries  even  at  sea,  they  uivented 
boarding-bridges.  To  a  mast  in  the  fore-pai-t  of  the  ship 
was  fastened  by  a  strong  hinge  a  ladder  or  drawbridge, 
thirty-six  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  broad,  protected  by 
railings  and  furnished  at  the  fartlier  end  with  a  sharp  spike. 
Whilr  not  in  action  the  bridge  n  sted  against  the  mast  :  when 
within  range  of  an  enemy's  vessel  it  was  suddenly  allowed 
to  fall  ;  the  spike  sank  secnrrly  into  the  adversary's  deck, 
forming  a  stable  gangway  across  which  the  legionaries  might 
rush  and  so  reduce  the  struggle  to  a  mere  hand  to  hand  fight. 
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Tills  iloviiM  hud  |)r<»l»al)ly  iilroady  Ikh'Ii  trif^l,  but  not  on 
a  lar^o  st'alo,  jus  it  was  ii|X)n  tlii.s  (Mcasion.  Tlio  wmHiils  for 
this  year  woro  Cn.  ('orncliuH  Scipio  and  ('.  I)uilius.  Sci[)io, 
who  wnH  investoil  witl»  tlio  supreme  command  ut  nea,  sailed 
away  to  Sicily  with  the  first  sovont<'en  ships  that  were 
ready.  (,)n  reaching  Messiina  he  heard  that  tho  island  of 
Lipara  (Lipara),  tlio  chief  station  of  the  Cartha^'inian  fleet, 
wasrea<ly  to  submit  to  the  IJomans,  and  Indievin^'  the  news, 
he  hurri(Ml  to  Lipara,  only  to  find  that  he  had  fallen  into 
a  trap.  He  was  obli^'ed  to  .sunender  with  hi«  whoh* 
s(piadron.*  His  colleafjue  was  more  fortunate.  As  he 
wjus  sailing  along  the  Italian  coast  Duilius  fell  in  with  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  of  fifty  vessels  under  Hannibal.  ASU'v 
I'outing  this  force,  he  wiilcd  on  to  Sicily,  when  he  learnt  the 
disaster  that  had  befallen  Scipio.  lie  entrusted  the  land 
forces  to  the  military  tribunes  with  him,  and  then  went  in 
search  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  he  found  off  Mylae 
{Miia:::.(>)  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily.  Hannibal,  the 
Carthaginian  admiral  whom  he  had  beaten  just  Ixiforo,  bore 
down  on  liLs  antagonists  in  the  full  assurance  of  an  easy 
iJattio  of  Myiac,  victory,  but  the  boarding- bridges  and  Koman 
'2«>o  li.i.  bravery  disconcerted  the  skill  of  his  sailors  :  of 
a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  fifty  were  sunk  or 
caj)tured,  among  tin  m  l)eing  the  admiral's  own  monstrous 
seven -Imnked  galley,  taken  fifteen  years  before  from  King 
Pyrrhus.  Duilius  followed  uj)  his  victory  by  relieving  Segesta, 
which  was  hard  jiressed  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  enthu- 
siasm aroused  at  Rome  by  this  first  naval  victory  was  intense, 
and  Duilius  on  his  return  received  unprec»  dented  honours. 
Besides  voting  him  a  triumph,  the  senate  erected  in  the 
Forum  a  column  decorated  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured 
vessels — the  famous  Columiui  Rostrata.] 

*  S.  I  Uj  have  received  the  Hurnuiuo  Asinu  in  consequence  of  this  affair. 

But  \\'  ive  been  much  blanie<l,  for  his  brother  was  elected  consul  in  the 

folloui.i^  ,, v.ii,  .tnd  he  himself  received  the  unusual  honour  of  a  second  consulship 
in  254  B.C. 

t  There  is  still  in  existence  an  inscription,  ae«min(;ly  a  close  copy  of  the  original, 
which  describes  the  exploits  of  Duilius. 

rC.  Onili'"*  M.   F.  M.  N.  ('<>nsol  <\dvornini  PrH*no9  fn  Hooelind  ?i«v<»t|<»Tio{'<  .   .  . 
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§  6.  The  Romans  were  encouraged  by  the  victory  of 
Operations  DuiUus  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  war.  They 
after  Myiae.  g^j^^  ^j^g  consiil  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  grand- 
father of  Africanus,  to  attack  the  Carthaginian  possessions 
in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  so  to  revenge  upon  them  their 
devastations  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Of  the  two  islands, 
Sardinia  was  rich  in  mines  of  silver  and  lead,  but  notoriously 
unhealthy  by  reason  of  its  malarious  climate ;  Corsica  was 
useful  for  its  extensive  pine  forests,  which  were  invaluable 
for  ship-building.  Scipio  landed  in  Corsica,  and  reduced 
Aleria,  its  most  impoitant  town,  facts  which  are  mentioned 
in  his  epitaph.*  Further  we  are  told  that  he  fought  a 
second  campaign  in  Sardinia,  where  he  took  Olbia,  and 
that  he  then  returned  to  Rome  with  many  thousand  captives 
and  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph,  259  B.C.  These  latter 
exploits  seem  to  be  the  invention  of  some  family  panegyrist, 
for  we  know  that  though  the  consul  Sulpicius  was  busily 
employed  in  Sardinia  in  the  following  year,  the  Romans 
were  by  no  means  in  complete  possession  of  the  island. 
Meanwhile   they  sulBfered  some  serious  reverses  in   Sicily, 

dictatored  ol[or]um  in  altod  niarid  pucn[andod  vicet  vjique  navei[s  cepe]t  c\im 
socieis  septe[resmon  iinani  qninquuresiii]osque  triresniosqiie  naveis  X[XX  merset 
XIII  anrjoni  captom  numei  [here  follow  the  fiRiircsJ  [prinios  qujoque  navaled 
praedad  {wploni  [donavet  priiiiosciiie]  Cartacini[ens]is  [incejnuos  d[vixet  in  triv;niiK)d 
cum  rostrjeis  [clasis]  Carta[ciuiensi3  captai  quorum  erco  S. P.Q.R.  hanc  columnam 
eei  P.] 

The  translation  is  as  follows  :— C.  Duilius,  the  son  of  Marcus  and  grandson  of 
Marcus,  when  consul  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  relieved  the  people  of 
Segesta  from  siege  by  means  of  his  legions,  ami  while  the  Carthaginians  and  their 
chief  magistrate  fled  by  daylight  from  their  camp  nine  days  afterwards,  he  took 
the  town  of  Macella  by  siege.  Also  in  the  same  magistracy  when  consul  he  wjus  the 
first  to  win  a  success  at  sea  with  his  ships,  and  the  hist  tt)  eiiuip  and  get  ready  forces 
and  a  fleet  for  sea,  and  with  these  ships  he  overcame  in  fight  on  the  high  seas  all 
the  Carthaginian  fleets  and  their  very  great  forces,  Hannibal  their  dictati>i-  being 
))resent,  and  he  took  in  battle  the  following  ships  with  tlieir  crews,  one  septireme, 
and  thirty  quinqueremes  and  triremes,  and  he  wink  thirteen.  .  .  .  He  too  firat 
presented  the  i)eople  with  booty  won  at  sea,  and  first  led  in  triumph  free-lx>rn 
Carthaginians,  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  on  account 
of  these  deeds  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  raised  this  column  to  him. 
*  The  ei)itaph  runs  as  follows  : — 

I  lone  oino  ploirume  consentiont  R[oniae] 

Duonoro  optumo  fuise  viro 

LiU'iom  Scipione.     Filios  Harbati 

Consol  censor  aidilis  hie  fuet  a[pud  vos] 

Hoc  cepit  Corsiui  Aleriamquo  urbo 

Dedet  tomi)estJitib\is  aide  merito. 
I.e. — Flunc  uniini   phirimi   consentiunt   Romae  (at  Rome),  |  bononim  optinnim 
fiiisso  virum  vironim  I  Lucium  Scipionem.     l''ili\is  liiirbati  |  consul,  censor,  acdilis 
hie   f\nt  apud    vos.     Ilic   cepit  |  Coralcam    Aleriamqijo   urbom    pugnando  ;  |  dodit 
tempcHtutibua  (to  the  Winds)  aedom  merito  vutam. 
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partly  owinp  to  tlioir  uninorcifiil  tn-atinont  of  thfi  nr(y»k 
((»wns,  jmrtly  iK'CMUsr  thr  ( Jart  lui^niiijins  lia<l  fouiifl  a 
lontNM*  of  ran'  ability  in  Hamilrar.  Tho  l^>r^an  allicH 
/^nmihltMl  at  thoir  sliarr  of  the  l>o<)ty,  aiul  made  a  Hf»parate 
camp  for  tlipmsolvos  noar  Thorm.'io,  only  to  ho  cut  to  picccH 
l)v  tho  ('artha<;inians.  Internal  trcasfm  put  Camarina 
and  Knna  into  tho  j>owcr  of  Hamilcar,  who  about  this  timo 
convt  rt^Ml  Drcpanum  into  a  strong  fortros.s  hy  transpirting 
thithtT  tho  ontiio  [M)pulation  of  Eryx.  In  the  year  258  B.C. 
the  tide  of  war  turned  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  Romans ; 
they  rocoverod  most  of  the  revolted  towns,  but  si^malisod 
their  succors  by  a  harshness  which  <li(l  thom  little  good  in 
the  long  nni.  At  least  half  a  dozen  towns  were  levelled  to 
tho  irrouinl  with  a  barbarity  as  revolting  as  it  was  impolitic, 
and  tho  mo^t  fertile  island  of  the  Mediterranean  seemed 
likely  to  be  converted  into  an  uninhalnted  wilderness.  In 
2.")?  n.c.  no  decisive  success  was  gained  by  either  side, 
although  a  great  naval  battle  was  fought  oil'  Tyndaris 
{Timlaro),  not  far  from  Mylae. 

In  256  B.C.  the  Romans,  weary  of  the  protracted  struggle, 
Batti'of  equipped  an  enormous  armament  of  330  vessels, 
pA-nonmii,  manned  by  something  like  150,000  sailors.  In 
...K.  B.C.  the  hope  that  one  deci.sive  blow  might  end  the 
struggle,  they  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa, 
which  had  hitherto  gone  scathless,  while  Sicily  and  Italy 
had  sufVered  by  repeated  devastations.  The  Carthaginians 
made  a  gn  at  eilbrt  to  outdo  the  Roman  preparations  :  they 
collected  a  fleet  of  350  vessels,  and  entrusted  its  command 
to  Hamilcar,  their  b<'st  general.  The  fleet  loft  Lilybaeum 
and  came  to  anchor  off  Heiaclea.  Meanwhile  the  Roman.s, 
under  the  consuls  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius 
Vulso,  after  sailing  round  Cape  Pachyiuim,  were  coasting 
the  southern  shore  of  Sicily  on  their  way  to  tho  opposite 
coast  of  Afnca,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Carthaginians 
at  a  |X)int  l>etw€»en  the  promontory  of  Ecnomus  and  the 
town  of  Heraclea.  On  the  day  of  battle  they  arranged 
their  ships  in  three  squadi'ons  forming  the  sides  and  ba.se  of 
a  triangle  whose  apex  was  directed  towards  the  enemy,  while 
at  some  distance  behind  the  base  thoy  stationed  another 
squadron  in  reserve.     The  two  squadrons  which  formed  the 
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sides  of  the  triangle  were  led  by  the  consuls  into  battle, 
and  after  a  severe  engagement  put  the  main  body  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  flight.  Meantime  the  third  squadron  of 
the  triangle  and  the  reserve  were  hotly  attacked  by  the 
Carthaginian  left  and  right  respectively.  They  held  theii* 
ground  until  the  consuls  returned  to  their  assistance,  and 
when  darkness  fell  more  than  one  half  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  had  been  either  sunk  or  captured.  As  at  Mylae,  the 
victory  was  chiefly  due  to  the  boarding-bridges. 

§  7.  Though  the  way  to  Africa  was  now  open,  the  consuls 
The  Expedition  ^^^  ^^^  make  an  immediate  descent  on  the  coast, 
of  Reguius,  The  reason  for  their  delay  is  not  apparent,  but 
-50  B.C.  probably  their  vessels  had  suffered  such  damage 
in  the  hardf  ought  battle  that  they  were  in  need  of  thorough 
repair.  The  period  of  inactivity  was  utilised  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  strengthening  the  defences  of  their  capital,  before 
which  their  fleets  were  posted  with  a  view  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  Romans.  But  Reguius,  when  at  last  he 
reached  Africa,  did  not  make  an  immediate  attack  on 
Carthage.  After  sighting  the  Hermaean  promontory 
{Cape  Bon),  he  coasted  eastwards  until  he  came  to  the 
town  of  Clupea,  which  was  situated  on  a  shield-shaped 
eminence  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  bay.  Reguius  saw 
the  advantages  of  the  position,  and  occupied  the  town  with 
all  the  less  resistance  because  the  Carthaginians  had 
summoned  all  their  available  troops  to  the  defence  of  the 
capital  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Clupea  was  at 
some  height  above  the  sea-level  and  remarkably  healthy, 
while  the  country  round  about,  favoured  by  the  climate 
and  the  irrigation  of  innumerable  canals,  was  like  a  garden 
in  its  luxuriant  fertility.  On  every  side  the  Romans  saw 
evidences  of  matchless  prosperity :  vineyards  and  olive  planta- 
tions alternated  with  stretches  of  pasture  laml,  and  the 
plain  was  dotted  with  tlie  magnificent  villas  of  the  wealthy 
CartliMginian  merchants.  Over  all  this  region  Reguius 
ranged  at  his  will.  His  men  ransacked  the  nobles'  mansions, 
drove  off  whole  herds  as  their  prey,  and  embarked  on  their 
sliips  more  than  20,000  captives.  While  tiioy  were  still 
busied  in  this  fashion,  a  message  was  sent  by  the  senate  to 
the  effect  that  one  of  the  consuls  was  to  return  with  nearly 


())0  wiiolo  (»f  tli«<  llo.  (.  uimI  iiiiit  lli«-  aiiiiy.  'I'o  witlnliiiw  a 
hiiiglo  solditu*  at  such  a  tiiiM>  appears  an  uiiiu'<;ouiita))lo  net 
of  folly.  HutluM'  wo  slioiild  liuvo  iiiia^niicd  that  Komo 
would  havo  shaiiuvl  <»v<m y  nrrvr  to  strrii^'llu'ii  tlio  foiro  in 
Alrii'ii  ami  to  briii^  tlu'  war  to  an  ond  by  a  decisive;  hlow. 
But  Vidso  was  pi'ohahly  anxious  to  triumph  for  the  victory 
at  Kcnonius,  an«l  Kc^miIus,  a  man  of  enormous  vanity  and 
seirisiuio.-.s,  wanted  to  enjoy  l)y  himself  tho  fruits  of  his 
con(|urst.  l^ith  the  constils  therefore  informed  the  senate 
that  success  in  Africa  was  jis  j^ood  as  won,  and  thus  Kegulus 
Was  loft  in  sole  command  with  40  ships,  15,000  infantry, 
and  500  cavalry.  After  Vulso's  departure,  Ke^nilus'  depre- 
dations went  on  as  before,  lie  defeated  a  Cartha;,'inian 
force  which  marched  out  against  him  from  the  capital,  and 
took  up  his  winter  cpiarters  at  Tunes,  barely  three  miles 
from  Carthage.  To  di'cpon  the  Carthaginians'  evil  plight 
the  Numidian  tribes  l)roke  out  into  rebellion  and  ravaged 
the  country  far  and  wide. 

§  8.  So  miserable  was  their  condition  in  the  winter  of 
Defc-vtrif  ^^^  "•^'-  ^^^^^  they  opened  negotiations  for  peace. 
Reguiu.H,  Regulus,  however,  spoke  as  though  he  was 
255  B.C.  already  in  pos.-ession  of  Carthage,  and  iusi.sted 
not  merely  on  tho  evacuation  of  Sicily,  but  on  the  complete 
submission  of  Carthage  in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  He 
demanded  in  fact  that  Carthage,  the  mistn  .ss  of  the  sea.s, 
should  degrade  herself  to  the  position  of  a  civiUts  foedernta 
of  the  rank  of  Tarentum  or  Syracuse.  Tho  Carthaginians 
naturally  rejected  such  terms,  and  r&solved  to  fight  to  the 
last.  While  Kegulus  in  his  foolish  self-confidence  took 
no  measures  to  increase  his  scanty  force  of  cavalry,  the 
Carthaginians  were  steadily  gathering  strength  for  a  re- 
newal of  th(»  conflict.  They  collected  num<  rous  levies  of 
Numidian  horse,  and  raised  mercenaries  from  all  quartei*s. 
Among  these  latter  was  a  Spartan  otlicer,  Xanthippus  by 
name,  whose  career,  somewhat  glorified  no  doubt  by  the 
Greeks  who  have  ivlated  it,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
known  to  hi.story.  When  Xanthippus,  who  had  perhaps 
l)e«^n  serving  in  Asia,  came  to  Carthage,  he  saw  an 
abundance  of  excellent  wjir-material,  but  no  leader  of 
capacity,  and  this  fact  so  movetl  him  that  he  declared  the 
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Carthaginians  had  not  been  beaten  by  the  enemy,  but  by 
the  lack  of  skill  of  their  own  generals.  The  remark, 
coming  as  it  did  from  a  Greek  soldier  of  much 'experience, 
enforced  general  attention,  and  Xanthippus  was  summoned 
before  the  governing  board,  apparently  the  SufFetes  and 
the  Gerusia,  wdth  the  result  that  he  received  a  general 
commission  to  instruct  the  assembled  forces  in  his  own 
tactics.  Throughout  the  winter  the  drill  went  on,  and 
when  spring  came  the  soldiers  were  eager  to  measure  their 
strength  against  the  Komans.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
Romans,  who  imagined  the  enemy  would  not  venture  again 
out  of  their  walls,  Xanthippus  led  his  men  down  into  the 
plain  and  offered  battle.  He  had  12,000  foot,  4,000  horse, 
and  100  elephants.  He  placed  his  elephants  in  a  long  line 
in  the  centre  as  a  protection  to  the  citizen  foot-soldiers ;  on 
the  wings  were  the  mercenaries  and  the  powerful  cavalry. 
The  weak  force  of  Roman  horse  was  at  once  put  to  flight, 
and  though  the  legionaries  kept  up  the  struggle  and  even 
had  some  success  on  the  left  wing,  the  fight  ended  in  a 
massacre.  Two  thousand  Romans  made  their  escape  to 
Clupea ;  five  hundred  more,  including  Regulus,  were  taken 
prisoners ;  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces,  255  B.C. 

On  hearing  of  this  disaster  the  Romans  collected  a  huge 
fleet  of  350  sail,  and  despatched  it  under  the  consuls  Servius 
Fulvius  and  M.  Aemilius  Paullus  to  rescue  the  survivors. 
They  encountered  the  Carthaginians  off  the  Hermaean 
promontory,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet,  and 
took  on  board  the  troops  from  Clupea.  Yet  the  misfortunes 
of  this  fatal  year  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end,  for  on  the 
return  voyage  all  but  eighty  vessels  perislied  in  a  fearful 
hurricane  oil'  Camarina.  on  the  soutlu>rn  coast  of  Sicily. 
The  whole  aea-shore  between  Pachynus  and  Camarina  was 
strewed  with  wrecks  and  dead  bodies.  Those  that  escaped 
were  treate(l  with  the  utmost  hospitality  by  King  Hioro 
and  escorted  as  far  as  Messana. 

§  0.   Regulus  himself,  it  is  nearly  certain,  died  a  natural 
ThoFatoof    death  in  captivity,  and  there  would  he  no  need 

Regiiiiw.  ^^  mention  his  name  further  but  for  a  magni- 
ficent fable  which,  originating  in  an  attempt  to  conc(»al  an 
act  of  Ivoniaii   barbarity,  was  fostered  by  the  patriotism  of 
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liistorians  and  iiiiiiuutftlisod  !>}  Ilonire.*  Thi-  story  nui«, 
tlmt  aft^^r  ho  luul  lnn«/nislu(l  in  j)n.»u)n  for  five  y«'iirK,  the 
Carthairini;ni">  rrlcasrd  liiin  on  parolr  in  tho  ox{>0('tation 
tluif  lio  would  adviso  1  ho  senafo  to  niako  p«'aco.  Hut 
nothing  was  fnrthor  fixim  his  mind  :  wlion  ho  carno  to 
Tloino,  ho  oxlu)rt<Ml  (hr  scnati'  to  figlit  on  until  f 'arthage 
was  suhdutnl  ;  and  (h(»n,  r(»fusin«(  to  l(H>k  <»n  liis  wife  an<l 
children,  lu>  departed  once  nioro  with  cheerful  countenance 
into  CMptivily,  (liouj^h  lie  well  know  the  tortures  that 
awaited  him.  <  >n  his  leturn  he  was  put  to  death  with  the 
most  brutal  cruelty :  according  to  one  account  he  was 
imprisoned  in  a  cask  studded  with  nails,  until  he  died  of 
hunger  or  want  of  sleep.  Another  version  says  that  he 
was  crucifii'd.  Now  the  Carthaginians  were  cruel  enough 
on  fx*casi<ms,  and  if  we  were  told  that  Regulus  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  popular  fury  immediately  after  his  capture,  there 
would  have  l>een  nothing  incredible  in  the  statement;  but 
it  is  not  piobable  that  he  was  put  to  death  after  he 
had  been  allowed  to  live  so  long,  and  had  further  been 
entrusted  with  an  important  mission  to  Rome.  Moreover 
it  is  significant  that  Polybius,  our  only  first  rate  authority 
for  the  pi'riod,  is  silent  about  the  matter.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture.  We  learn  from  a  fragment  of 
Diodorus  that  the  senate  had  entrusted  two  distinguished 
Carthaginian  prisoners,  Hamilcar  and  Bostar,  to  the  care 
of  Regulus'  wife  as  in  some  sort  a  pledge  for  her  husband's 
safety.  When  the  woman  received  tidings  of  Regulus' 
death,  she  proceeded  to  take  a  revolting  vengeance  on  the 
helpless  captives.  She  confined  them  in  a  cage  so  narrow 
that  movement  was  impossible,  and  dej)rived  them  of  food. 
Bostar  died  of  hunger,  but,  in  spite  of  Ilamilcar's  appeals, 
his  dead  Ixxly  was  not  removed  until  the  very  slaves  were 

•  The  lines  are  well  known  (OtU-a,  III.  6,  beginning  "  Hoc  caverat  mens  provida 
Regnii  •):— 

Fertnr  pudicae  coniugis  oscnium 
Parvo*ine  natos  ut  cjipitis  minor 
Ab  se  reniovisse  et  virileiu 
Torvns  hunii  {xieuisse  vultuni  : 
Donee  labantes  consilio  {vatrcs 
Firmaret  aiictor  nnnquam  alias  dato, 
Interqne  niaerentes  am  ices 
Egregius  properaret  exuU 
AUi^ni  sciebtit  quae  sibi  barbarna 
Tortor  ^lararet. 
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disgusted  at  such  atrocity  and  the  matter  reached  the  ears 
of  the  senate.  The  consuls  at  once  summoned  the  sons  of 
Reguhis  into  their  presence,  and  bade  them  end  the  horror. 
The  body  of  Bostar  was  burnt,  his  ashes  sent  to  Carthage, 
and  Hamilcar  was  released  from  his  misery.  Modern 
historians  are  unanimous  in  regarding  this  discreditable 
episode  as  the  sole  element  of  truth  in  the  whole  story  :  the 
rest  was  invented  to  palliate  the  brutality  of  a  Roman 
matron.  Thus  by  a  strange  freak  of  history  Regulus,  a 
man  conspiciions  only  for  arrogance,  selfishness,  and 
obstinacy,  was  canonised  by  Romans  of  a  later  age  among 
their  chief  heroes  and  martyrs. 

§  10.  After  the  defeat  of  Kegulus,  the  scene  changes 
Capture  of  ^o^i"  ^o  Sicily,  whithor  the  Romans,  undaunted 
Panornms,  by  recent  failures,  sent  a  fresh  fleet  of  over 
254  B  c.  ^(^Q  vessels  in  254  B.C.  The  consuls,  Cn.  Cornelius 
Scipio  (the  man  who  had  been  captured  at  Lipara  in  260) 
and  A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  sailed  to  Messana,  where  they 
found  the  ships  that  had  escaped  from  the  storm  of  the 
preceding  year.  They  then  coasted  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  island,  and  made  an  attempt  on  Drepanum. 
But  llamilcar's  fortifications  pioved  too  strong  for  them,  and 
they  turned  back  until  they  came  to  Panormus  {^Palermo), 
one  of  the  three  great  cities  that  still  belonged  to  the 
Carthaginians.  They  captured  without  much  difiiculty 
both  the  new  and  the  old  towns,  the  latter  being  surrendered 
by  the  inhabitants  on  the  terms  that  they  were  to  go  free 
provided  they  paid  a  ransom  of  two  minas  per  head. 
Fourteen  thousand  paid  the  money;  the  rest,  13,000  in 
number,  were  sold  into  slavery.  Tlie  fall  of  Panormus, 
afterwards  the  chief  seat  of  Roman  authority  in  the  island, 
was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Solus,  Ceplialoedium, 
and  Tyndaris,  so  that  I'hermae  was  the  only  place  of 
importance  on  the  northern  shore  of  Sicily  that  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  inactivity  of  the 
Cailhaginians  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  tliey  were 
busily  engaged  at  home  in  chastising  the  Numidians  for 
their  late  revolt. 

In     253     H.c.    the    d(msuls    Cn.     Servilius    Caopio    and 
C    Senipronius  Blaesus  sailed  with   a  fleet  of   250  sail  to 
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pillii^o  i\w  coii**t*<  of  At  rim.  In  thf  Uinmr  Hyrtin  their 
•ships  w«>ri'  str.'nwlt'd  owiu^'  In  tho  <»l»h  of  tlu)  tide, — n 
|ihri)<)in(Muin  whicli  caiis^Ml  tiin  grratost  aiiia/(MiitMit,  —  fiw\ 
ctKiM  »»nly  Im'  got  olVa^^aiii  hy  the  Hacrific  •  of  all  the  lx)oty 
(hat  h;Ml  1h'«'ii  a('(|uinMl.  'i'hry  sailod  hack  rouii<l  Lilyha<'Uin, 
hut  wIm'H  tiiry  rfucluMJ  I'aiiormus  lh««y  triiNl  to  pr«M'f'0«I 
straight  acrcKss  the  TyiThenian  Soa  instead  of  pursuing  the 
hafcr  routo  aloni;  (hr  coast.  A  hui'ric  afiP,  wliich  ai'o.><«  in 
tlu»  wt»st,  <lr()VO  them  on  the  shore  of  Italy,  and  no  less 
than  150  sjiil  foundere<l  olT  the  promontory  of  Palinurus  in 
Lucania.  Thoso  rrjH»atrd  disasters  at  sea  Ifiit  irnsi.stihlc 
Nvt<iglit  to  till'  party  at  Ivomc  which  disapi»i-ovc'd  of  naval 
warfare  as  a  new-fangled  innovation  which  could  only  lead 
to  misfortune.  It  was  resolved  tliat  the  fleet  should  be 
reduced  to  sixty  sail,  a  number  just  sutlicient  to  protect 
the  coasts  of  Italy  and  supply  the  soldiers  in  Sicily  with 
provisions. 

§  11.  The  years  252  and  251  passed  by  without  the 
Battle  of  t>ecurrence  of  any  imp  >rtant  event  ;  almost  the 
PanomiHs,  onlv  incident  in  tjie  former  year  was  the  taking 
-M  B.C.  ^£  Thermae  {Termini)  and  J^ipara  by  the 
Romans,  while  in  251  B.C.  the  Carthaginians  sent  over  to 
Lilybaeum  an  army  of  30,000  men  and  140  ele])hants. 
Such  a  force  nu'ghl  have  won  a  decisive  advantage,  but  its 
commander,  llasdrubal,  the  most  irresolute  of  men,  wasted 
the  whole  year  in  marching  to  and  fro  in  the  territory 
of  Selinus.  Early  in  250  n.c,  however,  he  took  heart 
of  grac«'  and  proceeded  against  the  proconsul  L.  Caccilius 
Metellus,  who  had  spent  the  winter  with  his  small  force 
at  Panormus.  llasdrubal  oflored  battle  in  a  narrow  tract 
l)eneath  the  w.ills  of  Panormus,  wlirre  not  only  was  he 
preventetl  by  his  position  from  using  his  cavalry  and 
elephants  to  advantage,  but  a  river  in  his  rear  cut  oiY  his 
retreat.  As  Mctellus  ho[)ed,  the  ( "arthaginiau  elei>hants 
pursued  the  Koman  skirmishei-s  right  up  to  the  walls,  but 
here  they  were  met  by  such  a  .storm  of  mi.ssiles  that  they 
turned  and  threw  the  whole  army  into  confu.sion.  Metellus 
seized  the  decisive  moment  to  hurl  his  men  on  the  Ciu*- 
thaginians.  He  won  a  most  do(  isive  victory  :  20,000 
Carthaginians  are  Siiid   to   have   fallen,  and   more  than    a 
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hundred  of  the  elephants  were  captured  and  exhibited  at 
Rome  in  the  conqueror's  triumph.*  So  depressed  were  the 
Carthaginians  in  spirits  that  they  again  made  fruitless 
overtures  for  peace,  and  it  was  to  this  occasion  that  legend 
referred  the  imaginary  embassy  of  Regulus.  Even  before 
this  victory  became  known,  the  Romans,  now  recovering 
from  the  despondency  caused  by  the  failure  of  then*  last 
naval  effort,  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  with  which 
the  consuls,  C.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso, 
brother  and  colleague  respectively  of  the  African  Regulus, 
advanced  against  Lilybaeum  [Marsala).  Since  the  defeat 
at  Panoimus  the  Carthaginians  had  abandoned  Selinus, 
so  that  they  were  now  confined  to  the  coast-line  of  the 
extreme  west  with  its  two  great  fortresses  of  Lilybaeum 
and  Drepanum  {Trapani).  By  far  the  most  considerable  of 
the  two  was  Lilybaeum,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  and 
protected  on  two  sides  by  the  shallows  and  sunken  rocks 
of  the  environing  sea ;  on  the  third,  where  it  joined  the 
land,  it  was  secured  by  massive  walls  and  a  moat  so  wide 
and  deep  as  to  be  almost  unassailable.  Besides  this  its 
harbour  was  rendered  well  nigh  impracticable  by  the 
sjxndbanks  and  hidden  reefs  that  lay  before  it.  Such  was 
the  fortress  that  the  Romans  sot  about  besieging  in  250  B.C. 
They  could  hardly  suspect  that,  in  spite  of  their  unremitting 
efforts,  ten  years  would  elapse  before  their  object  was 
attained,  and  that  they  would  secure  an  entry,  not  by  force, 
but  in  accordaricti  with  the  terms  of  peace.  Against  the 
ineffective  siege  operations  of  the  time,  Lilybaeum  was 
impregnable. 

§  12.   Whil(5    the   Romnn    fleet    with   its   comph^ment   of 
SieKoof      G(),()()()  or   70,000   men   rode  at  anchor  before 

Liiybioum.  ^.j^^.  har})our  of  Lilybaeum,  an  army,  40,000 
strong,  beset  the  town  upon  the  hind  side.  The  consul  began 
operations  by  an  attempt  to  ill  I  in  the  grtat  ditch,  but 
llimilco,  the  Carthaginian  eomniMnder,  was  on  the  alert. 
He  drove  counter  mines  beuiMith  the  ivoman  works,  and 
did  his  best  to  destroy  })y  lire  the  machines  which  lliero 
of  Syracuse  h.id  sent.     Sallies  wert^  constantly  being  made 

*  riiift  w.u)  Ihu  Mutulliuswltd  auvod  thu  I'tillailiviiii  al  Iho  cottt  of  lit^  cytMi^jht,  >vhuu 
the  temple  uf  Veslu  uiiitj;tit  Hit-.     UuuJ  tho  dottoiiptiun  in  Ovid,  t\uti  V/.,  437 — 454. 
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fioin  i\w  lMv>i»'pMl  town,  whicli  cost  more  liven  tlmn  a 
r»»;;iiliir  l>;ittlr.  The  diflicultirs  «»f  lliiuilco  won-  (lo«|)<«nf<l 
Uy  triMi'lu'iy  williin  tlio  walls.  Soino  ollic*  i-s  of  llif  (iallic 
ineix^enarios  in  his  pay  pr(»|>oso<l  to  «lcliver  up  the  town, 
h4in^  (•oiili<lont  tliat  thry  couM  comit  upon  tho  Jielp  of 
tluMT  niiMi  for  tliis  pMr|>oso.  However,  wlien  thty  were 
negotiating  in  the  llouian  camp,  Hiniilco,  who  had  received 
iiironiiadon  of  tlie  wliolc  afVair  from  a  (Jroek,  made  a 
Ijaran^ue  to  the  trimps  and  persuaded  them  to  drive  away 
t  lieir  otlicers  on  their  return  with  a  shower  of  stones.  All  thin 
while  Himilco  was  anxiously  ex[M'ctin«;  reinfor<•ement>^  froui 
( 'artha^'e,  and  at  last  a  squadron  of  51  ships,  with  10,000 
men  on  lx)ard,  anchored  off  the  Aegates  Insuhie.  For  some 
time  their  admiral.  IIannil)al,  was  sorely  [>erplexed  by  the 
presence  of  the  lloman  fleet  l)efore  the  harbour  of  Lilybaeum, 
for  his  force  was  too  small  to  render  it  safe  for  him  to  give 
battle,  l^.ut  one  day  a  strong  wind  sprang  up  from  the 
wast,  which  forced  the  Roman  vessels  to  keep  to  their 
moorings,  and  profiting  by  this  fact,  Hannibal  hoisted  every 
sail,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  pilots,  forced 
his  way  into  the  harbour  under  the  eyes  of  the  Romans. 
The  arrival  of  help  proved  so  encouraging  to  the  be^sieged 
that  the  next  morning  they  ventured  ujx)n  a  general  attack 
on  the  enemy's  lines,  but  without  achieving  any  gi-eat 
success.  A  subsecpient  sally,  howevi'r,  rasulted  in  the 
utter  destruction  by  fire  of  all  the  siege  engines  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  now  winter,  and  the  position  of  the 
besiegers  was  deplorable.  They  were  harassed  by  the 
constant  raids  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Drepanum,  and 
only  the  incessant  exertions  of  Hiero  prevented  the  complete 
breakdown  of  the  commissariat, 

§  13.   But    if    nothing   was    eflected    in     250     B.C.,    the 

Battieof      following    year    brought     jwsitive     misfortune. 

Dreixumni,     The     cousuls     Were     L.     Junius     Pullus     and 

P.   Claudius   Pulcher.     Thus   Claudius  was  the 

son  of   the  great  censor  of   312   u.c,  and,   like  his  father, 

possessed  a  full  share  of  the  arrogance  and  violence  which 

■were  believed  to  he  the  special  cliaracteristics  of  the  Claudian 

line.      After  he  had   restored  discipline  in   the   fleet    l)y  the 

exercise  of  great  severity,  he  sought  to  blockade  the  harbour 
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of  Lilybaeum,  and  so  to  cut  off  from  the  town  the  supplies 
thrown  into  it  by  Carthaginian  cruisers.  Failing  in  this, 
he  resolved  to  attack  Adherbal,  who  was  perpetually 
sailing  out  from  his  headquarters  at  Drepanum  to  harass 
the  Romans  round  Lilybaeum.  Clauelius  set  out  at  mid- 
night, and  reacheel  his  destination  at  elaybreak.  Before 
he  coulel  give  battle,  it  was  essential  that  the  auspices 
should  be  taken,  and  this  was  done  on  the  present  occasion 
by  observing  whether  certain  sacred  chickens  ate  greedily 
or  not  of  the  food  thrown  to  them.  Word  was  brought  that 
they  refused  to  eat ;  whereupon  Claudius  oi-clered  them  to 
be  thrown  overboard,  remarking  "  If  they  will  not  eat,  they 
shall  drink."  Probably  the  anecdote  would  never  have 
been  heard  of,  if  Claudius  had  been  successful,  but  his 
failure  was  imputed  to  this  impiety.  The  entry  of  the 
Romans  by  one  horn  of  the  sickle-shaped  harbour  of 
Drepanum  took  Adherbal  by  surprise,  but  he  at  once  drew 
ofi'  his  ships  to  the  open  ir-ea  without  confusion.  Meantime 
Claudius,  seeing  that  he  could  not  manoeuvre  in  the  narrow 
waterway,  resolved  to  retreat.  But  Adherbal,  now  ready 
for  battle,  fell  upon  the  Romans  as  they  were  cooped  up 
close  to  the  shore  in  extreme  confusion.  Claudius  was 
utterly  de''eated :  though  he  hinjself  (\scaped,  20,000  of  his 
men  were  captured,  and  of  his  ships  all  but  thirty  were 
sunk  or  taken.  The  indignation  against  C'laudius  knew 
no  bounds.  The  senate  orde^red  his  imnudiate  neall,  and 
bade  him  name  a  dictator.  Still  maintaining  his  arrogant 
demeanour,  Claudius  had  the  impudence  to  appoint  a 
client  of  his  own,  M.  Claudius  (Jlicia,  to  tlie  liighest  otllco 
in  the  state.  The  senate  deposed  this  strange  dictator,  and, 
departing  from  the  constitutional  usage,  ap})oint(Ml  A.  Atilius 
Calatinus  without  the  intervention  of  tlui  consul.  Atilius 
selected  L.  Caecilius  MetoUus,  the  victor  of  Panormus,  as 
his  Master  of  Horse,  Claudius  was  subsc  (^uetitly  brought 
to  ti-ial,  and  appears  to  have  lu'cn  [)unisluMl  with  a  heavy 
fine.  The  tale  of  Roman  misfoitune  did  not  I'ud  with  the 
disaster  at  Drepaninn.  As  \j.  Junius  l^ullus,  the  other 
consul,  was  biiuging  u[)  provisions  te)  the  starving  forces 
before  I;ilybaeum,  his  fl(  et  of  transports  was  drivtn  inshore 
at  Kenomus  by  the  Carthaginian  adniir.il  ('arthalo,  with  the 
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loss  i»f  eighty  wiil,  whilo  tlio  n'siilue  was  wr(»cko<l  U)  tlw 
lu.st  slu|»  lUMir  Caiimriim.  UmlrtrrnMl  }»y  tlii.H  cnlainity, 
.lunius  iiiiiiHMlialrly  rr.stiimd  tin*  (►(Iciisivr,  u?nl  won  the 
holitary  success  of  the  year  by  Keizin^  the  toinplo  of  Venu« 
on  (Im-  snnmiit  of  Mount  Kiyx.  Th(i  jK»sition  was  vahiaV)le 
U'causr  of  its  proximity  to  Prepanuni,  wliich  the  JloinariH 
wfiT  anxious  (o  capture.  A  further  enterprise  of  .Junius 
was  a  faihuc  ;  wliih'  attt'inplin;,'  to  seize  a  j»rouiontory  on 
the  coast  ujidway  hi'twem  Lilyl»aeuin  and  l)re[)anuin,  he 
was  cai)ture<i  hy  the  Carthaginians,  and,  according  to  one 
account,  slew  liinisrlf. 

§  14.  After  t lie  great  defeat  of  Claudius  at  Drepanum, 
Mamiicnr  ikircH  ^^^^  character  of  the  war  changes:  the  Komans 

in  Sicily.  no  longci"  at(enipte<l  to  meet  the  C'arthatrinians 
on  the  S'ji,  contenting  themselves  with  a  blockade  of  the 
still  unconcpiered  harbour  fortreSvses  of  Lilybaeum ;  the 
(  arthaginians  on  their  part  despatched  no  more  large 
armies  to  the  scene  of  war.  Both  nations  were  in  the 
utmost  financial  distress ;  Carthage,  who,  despite  her 
enormous  wealth,  found  great  ditHculty  in  raising  funds, 
tried  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  2,000  talents  from  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt,  but  the  latter  was  not  willing  to  place  himself  in 
conHict  with  l^orae.  In  248  u.c.  Hiero  obtainc  d  a  renewal 
of  his  treaty,  w  hich  expired  in  that  year,  on  more  favourable 
terms.  The  yearly  tribute  which  he  had  hitherto  paid  was 
remitted,  a  reward  not  too  great  for  the  never-failing  energy 
with  which  lie  had  supported  the  Ilomans  for  fifteen  years. 
The  year  247  n.c.  was  marked  by  the  appearance  in  Sicily 
of  the  famous  Hamihar  Larca  or  "  Lightning,"' the  father 
of  the  great*  r  Hannibal.  Entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  this  young  otHcer  resumed  the  depre<lations  on 
the  Italian  coast  which  had  caused  the  liomans  so  much 
annoyance  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle.  After 
an  expedition  against  the  (Jreek  town  of  Locri,  he  occupied 
^It.  Hercte  {MoiUe  Pellefp-iiio),  a  rocky  eminence  which 
ri.ses  fren>  the  ])lain  immediately  west  of  Panormus.  From 
i\n>  heigiit  not  only  was  he  a  continual  menace  to 
Pa  norm  us,  but  he  could  in  addition  haniss  the  rear  of  the 
Romans  as  they  were  besieging  Lilybaeum  and  Prepanum, 
while  a  little  harbour  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  secured  his 
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communications  with  Carthage.  For  three  years  Hamilcar 
held  out  on  Mt.  Hercte.  The  Romans,  who  had  not 
undei-stood  the  importance  of  the  position  until  Panormus 
was  threatened,  were  compelled  to  foi'tify  a  camp  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  here  daily  conflicts  took  place. 
So  incessant  was  the  activity  of  the  combatants  that  it  is 
compared  by  Polybius  to  a  contest  between  two  skilled 
boxers,  whose  blows  are  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
to  the  bystanders.  But  Hamilcar  did  much  more  than 
merely  beat  off  the  Romans  from  Hercte :  one  author 
relates  how  he  besieged  a  castle  near  Catana ;  by  another 
we  are  told  how  he  wasted  the  coast-line  of  Italy  as  far 
north  as  Cumae.  Our  wonder  is  increased  when  we  con- 
sider the  means  at  his  disposal :  his  soldieis  were  mere 
mercenaries,  badly  paid  and  badly  fed  by  the  home 
government,  and  yet  out  of  this  unpromising  material 
Hamilcar  made  soldiers  who  could  hold  their  own  against 
the  Roman  legions,  the  finest  infantry  in  the  world. 

§15.  In  244  B.C.,  probably  to  be  closer  to  the  beleaguered 
Battle  of  the  fortressos,  Hamilcar  changed  his  quarters  to 
Aegat6s  insuiae.  Mt.  Eryx,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Drepanum. 
Halfway  up  the  mountain  was  the  nearly  deserted  city  of 
Eryx,  which  had  been  captured  by  Junius  Pullus  in  249  B.C., 
and  occupied  by  a  Roman  force  as  a  convenient  post  for  the 
siege  of  Drepanum.  This  Hamilcar  seized,  although  both 
th<'  famous  temple  of  Venus  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
and  the  plain  bolow  were  in  the  enemy's  hand.  He  con- 
tinued to  pursue  the  tactics  which  had  been  so  successful  at 
Hercte  ;  l)ut  now  as  then  he  was  left  absolutely  to  his  own 
devices  by  tin;  (Jaithagiiiian  government.  The  apathy  of 
Cartilage  is  probably  to  bo  accounted  for  by  a  revolt  among 
her  subjects,  wliich  deiiiandcd  tlio  exercise  of  her  whole 
strength  in  Africa.  To  moot  the  expenses  of  the  war,  she 
had  d()u})lod  the  contributions  of  tlu^  tributary  towns;  from 
some  of  tho  subjcet  tribes  she  had  exacted  a  t:ix  amounting 
to  one  half  of  the  crops,  and  these  (extortions  had  led  to  a 
widespread  rebellion.  The  Roman  treasury  was  equally 
impoverished  ;  indeed  so  utterly  was  it  exhausted  that,  when 
it  was  decided  in  242  B.C.  to  make  a  final  bid  for  victory, 
the   senate    was    unable    to   collect   a   fleet   at    the   public 
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expense.  ShoHly  Iwfon'  somr  citizens  Imd  iimcle  coriHifler- 
h!)1o  j^jiins  hy  inanninj^  vosw^ls  an<l  sondin^  tliein  to  raid  the 
citiivsof  tli(^  Africati  «'oast — Hippo  was  .•iinon;^  tlion*'  that 
sulVtM'Ml — and  in  this  way  [)iivat<'  pcnsons  nndrrtook  to 
tHpiip  a  tU^t,  provide<l  tliat  thr  profit  shonid  Ik?  theirH  if  th«* 
ont«Mpri.sr  was  succt\ssfnl.  Two  hun(hod  vrssols  were  built, 
tlio  coniniand  of  whicli  was  given  to  lh««  (M)nsul  C  LutatiuH 
Catnhis  Ni>x(  to  him  in  autlioiity  was  the  praetor  Q. 
Valerius  Kalto.  The  whole  of  the  year  212  B.r.  was  spent 
hy  ( 'at ulus  in  exercising  his  crews.  Although  an  attempt 
on  Drnpanuni  failed,  he  was  able  to  cut  off  provisions  from 
the  luxsieged  fortresses,  and  this  scarcity  forced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  send  to  sea  a  fleet  of  250  ships.  Ilanno,  who 
was  in  comnian<l,  anchored  off  Hiei-a,  the  most  westerly  of 
the  group  of  islands  sfcyh'd  the  Aegates.  As  soon  as  Catulus 
was  int'ornied  of  this,  he  took  up  his  station  at  Aegusii  with 
the  determination  of  forcing  a  battle,  which  Hanno  was 
anxious  to  avoid  until  he  had  relieved  his  vessels  from  their 
freight  of  provisions  and  strengthened  his  crews  l)y  part  of 
Hamilcar's  veterans.  The  fight  soon  ended  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  llnnno's  heavily  laden  veasels,  of  which  fifty 
were  sunk,  while  seventy  more  were  captured  with  10,000 
men  on  Iward.  The  date  is  March  10,  241  B.C.,  just  before 
the  end  of  the  consul's  year  of  oflice. 

§  1().  After    this    defeat,    which    practically    determined 
,  „        the   fate    of    Libybaeum    and    Drei)anum,    the 

luniis  of  r6QC€.  *^  * 

Carthaginians  commissioned  llamilcar  Darcii  to 
negotiate  for  peace.  Hamilcar  was  justly  annoyed  that  he 
should  lose  the  fruits  of  his  seven  years'  struggle  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  but  he  sjiw  clearly  enough  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  maintain  his  position  now  that  the 
Komans  were  undisputed  mastei*s  of  the  sea.  Ho  therefore 
oi>ened  negotiations  for  a  truce.  At  first  Catulus  declared 
that  the  Carthaginians  should  only  obtain  peace  by  passing 
l^eneath  the  yoke,  but  wiien  llamilcar  said  that  he  would 
prefer  dejith  to  such  dishonour,  the  consul  grew  more 
reasonable,  especially  as  he  was  desirous  of  the  glory  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close.  It  was  agreed  that  Carthnge 
should  evacuate  Sicily ;  should  take  no  measures  of  re- 
taliation  against   Hiero  of    Syracuse  ;  should   give   up    all 
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prisoners  of  war,  and  pay  an  indemnity  of  2,200  talents  in 
twenty  years.  When  these  terms  were  discussed  at  Rome, 
it  was  felt  by  the  people  that  this  ransom  was  far  from 
covering  all  the  losses  in  war-material,  fleets,  trade,  and 
property  that  had  been  caused  by  the  war,  and  a  commission 
of  ten  senators  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  enforce  more 
favourable  conditions.  The  indemnity  was  finally  raised 
to  3,200  talents,  a  thousand  of  which  were  to  be  paid  at 
once  and  the  remainder  in  ten  annual  instalments.  So 
ended  the  first  Punic  war.  Though  victorious,  the  Romans 
had  suffered  terribly  in  the  struggle.  \Yhile  the  census  of 
252  B.C.  showed  a  roll  of  297,794  citizens,  that  of  247 
showed  only  251,222,  a  decrease  of  46,000.  The  Italian 
allies  had  been  drained  even  more  profusely  of  their  best 
blood  ;  how  many  had  perished  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
as  they  furnished  the  greater  proportion  of  the  crews  for 
service  by  sea,  the  disasters  of  the  war  must  have  told  with 
especial  severity  on  them.  The  depopulation  of  Italy, 
commenced  by  the  Pyrrhic  war  and  destined  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  struggle  with  Hannibal,  was  already  in  full 
swing. 

§  17.  Sicily  was  in  an  even  worse  plight.  Important 
Sicily  a  centres  of  commerce  like  Agrigentuni  and 
Province.  Cauiariua  had  bten  reduced  to  heaps  of  ashes, 
and  Greeks  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
island  had  been  sold  by  thousands  into  slavery.  Only  in 
the  territory  of  King  Jlioro  did  any  trace  of  the  ancient 
prosperity  and  culture  remain.  Tlie  Romans  naturally  did 
not  interfere  with  thoir  old  ally  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  but  outside  of  the  doinains  of  Syracuse  they  ruled 
the  country  at  their  will.  Thoir  policy  was  the  old  one 
tli(  y  had  pursued  in  Italy  :  they  divided  Sicily  into  a 
number  of  potty  coininunities,  isolat;  d  atoms  without  any 
pow<u'  beyond  limited  rights  of  self-government.  Over  the 
whole  they  set  (227  u.v.)  a  prai^tor,  whose  period  of  rule 
lustrd  a  year.  Of  the  (ommniiities,  (ho  lu^st  treated  was 
Messana,  which  had  had  its  rights  dcliiu'd  aial  guaranteed 
when  it  entered  tim  ranks  of  the  clrifntes  focdertdtte.  Ne.\t 
to  this  favoint'd  city  ueie  live  ciriUUes  libo'de  vt  ImniKnes, 
Centuripu,  Alesa,  I'anormus,  Segesta,  and  llalicyae,  which, 
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ns  tluMP  <l«'><Ti|i(ion  iiii|>li<'M,  witp  ('xoiii)tt  from  oKliii.uy 
taxation.  Their  iminmiity,  liowrvor,  was  not  c<»nf«'rroil  hy 
ti*OJity,  luit  by  (ho  fjmco  of  the  I^>lnaI)  Henato.  Th«  gnut 
niiijority  of  t.l>e  coniiinmitieH  w<re  rivitati'H  Htij)t'V'li<iruie, 
Itoiuul  to  pay  a  lithe  of  their  pnMlueo  to  Kotix'.  Some  of 
tlu^e  wen»  (lej>rivo<l  of  all  tlieir  pul)lic  hind,  which  waH 
|»1m('(mI  nnder  the  control  of  the  lioman  censor:  such 
ct)nnnunitirs  were  styhd  cirilattis  ceimoriae.  Even  when 
tliis  dnustic  treatment  wjis  not  reHoitf^l  to,  the  condition  of 
the  tit ht -payin"^  stat<'S  was  miseraldo  enough.  They  were 
prohal)ly  without  exception  deprive<l  oi  commrrcium,  i.e.  the 
citizens  had  no  right  to  own  land  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  jH^tty  canton.  This  resulted  ultimately  in  a  general 
decrease  of  the  freeholders  :  their  lands  weie  bought  up  by 
Roman  citizens  and  others  who  w(!re  poss(  s.sed  of  the  ins 
commercii*  and  in  this  way  originated  those  wide. 'spreading 
estates  (the  laflffuuh'd),  badly  tilled  by  slave  labour,  which 
alike  in  Italy  and  Sicily  were  regarded  by  all  right-minded 
men  as  a  .symbol  of  decadence  and  coming  ruin. 

•  The  men  of  Centuripa,  a  community  in  the  enjoyment  of  coninierciu<n,  acquired 
lnn«l  nil  omt  Sicily. 


CHAPTER   V. 
Between  the  Wars. 

§1.  The  Inexpiable  War. —  §2.  Sardinia,  the  Second  Roman  Pro- 
vince.— §  3.  Constitutional  Changes  at  Rome. — §  4.  Reform  of  the 
Comitia  Centuriata. —  §  5.  Gallic  War  and  Law  of  Flaminius. — §  6. 
Gallic  War  of  225  B.C.  and  Battle  of  Telamon. — §  7,  The  Boundary 
of  the  Alps  is  reached. — §  8.  First  Illyriau  War. — §  i).  Second 
lUyrian  War. 

§  1.  The  loss  of  Sicily  was  the  most  crushing  blow  that  had 
The  Inexpiable  bf  fallen  Carthage  for  many  years.  She  had 
War.  maintained  her  hold  on  the  island  for  more  than 
four  centuries,  despite  the  repeated  and  desperate  attempts 
of  the  Greeks  to  drive  her  out  of  it.  Now  it  was  lost  for 
ever,  and  in  place  of  the  island  serving  as  a  convenient  post 
to  secure  her  trafHc  between  the  eastern  and  western  basins 
of  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  a  hostih*  camp,  whence  she 
might  daily  expect  an  attack  to  be  delivered  against  her 
capital.  But  deep  as  was  the  mortification  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and,  above  all,  of  Haniilcar  Barca,  this  feeling  was 
drowned  amid  a  new  and  even  greater  peril.  It  wa.s  only  by 
his  consummate  genius  that  Hamilcar  had  kept  his  untrust- 
worthy nuu'cenarios  to  tlicir  allegiance  during  the  la.st 
years  of  the  war,  for  the  home  goverimient  had  furnished 
him  neither  with  money  nor  supplies.  Consequently,  when 
he  sent  hack  Ins  troops  from  Sicily  to  Cartilage,  considerable 
arrears  of  pay  were  due  to  them.  The  Carthaginian 
government  either  could  not  or  woidd  not  satisfy  their 
clainiH,  and  disturbances  constantly  i)r()ke  out  in  the  capital. 
To  get  rid  of  their  importunity,  the  Carthaginians  quartered 
them  in  Sicca,  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Bagradas.     But 
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thoir  (lisrontont  still  rrniaiiu'd,  niul  wlion  liaiuu)  the  (»r»it 
.'itt«Mnj)(«Ml  oil  UOiJilf  of  llu"  /^oviTiiiiKMit  to  (iriv«- H  luirgaiii 
with  thoni,  tlioy  RUs|K»ct«Ml  1  r<»n('ln«iy,  jiimI  U)  the  numl)er 
of  iJO, ()()()  inarrhrMl  on  tlu-  cnpital.  Their  loadors,  Sporifliiis, 
H  (•ainpaniaii  fn'<'lMM)t«'r,  and  Mat  ho,  a  mini  Lihyan,  wno 
det^rniino<l  to  drive  nmtt<TH  to  extromitieH,  for  S|K»ndiuH 
fourrd  that  ho  would  ho  ^m*v<ii  U[)  to  tho  ]{oina?is,  and  Malho 
kiu'w  that  thcro  was  no  nirrcy  for  him,  slioidd  the  Cartha- 
ginians onco  grt  hini  into  their  han<ls.  Thcso  desperate  men 
|M'rsnaded  the  mercenarirs  to  stizc  the  ( 'arlhaginian  envoys 
wlio  were  attt'n)i»tin<^  to  arrai»ge  terms  witli  them,  and  now 
hostilities  commenced  in  earnest.  From  the  camp  at  Tunes 
Mat  ho  instantly  sent  to  arouse  the  T>ihyans  to  revolt,  and 
so  enthusiastic  was  the  response  tliat  in  a  few  weeks  his 
forces  had  risen  to  7t),000  men.  Of  all  the  tributary  towns 
in  the  west,  two  only,  Utiea  and  Hippo  Diarrhytus, 
remained  faithful  to  Carthage.  The  government  appointed 
Hanno  the  Great  to  the  chief  command  :  he  gained  a 
slight  success  over  the  insurgents;  but  sof)n  the  latter  rallie<l, 
def(\ated  Hanno's  army  when  it  was  still  flushed  with  its 
a})parent  victory,  and  laid  siege  to  Utica.  The  C'arthaginians, 
•lisgusted  at  ITanno's  conduct  of  the  war,  now  turned  to 
llamilcar  I>arca  as  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  the 
state.  Hamilcar  was  successful  in  breaking  out  of  Carthage 
and  relieving  Utica  ;  he  defeated  the  rel)els,  but  instead  of 
pressing  them  to  extremities  attempted  to  w^in  them  over 
by  leniency.  Spendius  saw  that  he  was  lost  unless  he 
implicated  his  men  in  some  act  of  cruelty.  By  his  impas- 
sioned denunciation  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  llamilcar,  he 
roused  the  mercenaries  to  fury,  and  the  envoys  who  were 
prisonei's  in  their  camp,  including  some  of  the  noblest 
Carthaginians,  were  put  to  death.  The  conflict  now  began 
to  deserve  its  title  of  the  "  Inexpiable "  war.  The  in- 
sin-gents  took  a  .solemn  oath  to  slay  every  Carthaginian 
and  to  cut  otV  the  hands  of  eveiy  Carthaginian  ally  who 
fell  into  their  power.  Hamilcar  retaliateil  by  onhiing  his 
troops  to  give  no  (juarter,  and  cause<l  all  prisoners  of  war 
to  be  trampled  to  death  by  his  elephants.  For  long  the 
insurgents  maintained  their  ground.  The  incapacity  of 
Hanno,  who  was  reinstatetl  in   the  command   by  the  side 
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of  Hamilcar,  brought  about  the  loss  of  Utica  and  Hippo  ; 
but  at  last  Hamilcar  blockaded  40,000  rebels  in  their 
camp,  and  slew  them  to  the  last  man.  The  final  victory- 
was  won  neai'  Leptis,  after  which  the  tributary  towns  were 
one  by  one  reduced  to  obedience,  and  the  Inexpiable  or 
Truceless  War  came  to  an  end,  238  B.C.  It  had  lasted 
three  years  and  four  months. 

§  2.  Meanwhile    Sardinia    had    been    lost    by    Carthage, 

That  island  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  force  of 

Second  Roman  mercenaries,  who,  hearing  of  the  revolt  of  their 

Province,  fellows  in  Africa,  threw  off  their  allegiance  and 
murdered  their  officers.  Too  weak  to  hold  the  natives  in 
check,  they  volunteered  to  surrender  themselves  and  the 
island  to  Rome.  At  first  the  Romans  hesitated,  but  when 
it  became  apparent  that  Carthage  would  use  all  her  energies 
to  win  back  its  lost  province,  now  that  she  was  unhampered 
by  the  revolt  at  home,  the  senate  accepted  the  offer  in 
defiance  of  all  justice.  The  expostulations  of  Carthage 
were  met  only  with  the  threat  of  instant  war  unless  she 
would  at  once  abandon  her  claim  to  Sardinia  and  pay  a 
further  indemnity  of  1,200  talents.  The  Carthaginians  had 
the  additional  griev^ance  that  the  Romans  had  done  their  best 
to  supply  the  rebels  in  Africa  with  provisions  and  material 
of  war,  but  they  were  too  exhausted  to  risk  another  conflict. 
For  the  time  Hamilcar  advised  compliance,  but  the  wrong 
sank  deeply  into  his  soul.  Under  the  smart  of  this  injustice 
he  caused  his  son  Hannibal,  now  a  child  of  nine,  to  take 
a  vow  of  eternal  hatied  to  the  Romans,  while  lie  himself 
hurried  on  the  preparations  for  his  Spanisli  enterprise.  Sar- 
dinia, to  which  was  soon  added  C-orsica,  became  (like  Sicily) 
a  Roman  province,  ruled  after  227  B.C.  by  a  pi'aetor.  Only 
on  the  coast,  however,  was  tl»o  authority  ot"  Rome  paramount: 
the  interior  was  inhabited  by  savage  and  intractable  tribes, 
which  retained  their  liberty  for  many  years. 

§  3.  Since  the  final  secession  of  the  Pleba  in   287  B.C., 
ConHtitutWmni  RoHic  had  1)0011  too  busy  with  foreign  foes  to 
ChaiiKUB.      have   time   for   internal  disputes.      The  consti- 
tutional changes  wliich   occurred  during  these  yoai*s  wore 
effected  cpiietly — so  quietly,  indeed,  that  the  precise  date  of 
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the  iiKv^t  im|M»rt.'int  cummt  Im«  «l<»finit<«ly  (ixo<l.  In  253  h.c. 
iho  I'ontifox  Maxiiinis  \va,s  for  th«  lirst  tiiiio  a  |>l»'l»oian. 
TIjo  now  pontilV,  'I'i.  ( 'onnicaniiis,  wan  ujiparrMitly  tu)i  iivvu 
a  Roman  hv  liirlli,  lM«in|^  a  native  of  Canieiia  who  harl 
aojuii-od  tlio  franchiso  by  si  ttling  at  Tusculuni.  C'ornn- 
n»niu>  was  a  gi(»<it  jurist,  a  rlosr  friend  of  Curins  iHuitatUH 
and  V.  Fabricius,  and  liad  fou^^'ht  with  credit  an  Etru.sran 
canipaij^'n  in  'JSO  u.c.  1 1  is  successor,  ]j.  ('necilius  M^telhis, 
the  victor  of  Panornius,  was  also  a  plebeian.  It  was, 
|)erhaps,  at  the  ch(K)sin«;  of  Metellus  that  the  old  system 
of  co-oj»tation  was  alK)lisiied  :  henceforth  a  minority  of  the 
tril)es  {I.e.  17  tribes,  ;ift4»r  241  B.f.)  selected  the  Ponf.if«'X 
Maximus  from  the  members  of  the  College  of  Pontiffs.* 
About  the  same  time  the  Vestal  Virgins,  instead  of  l>eing 
nominiited  by  the  Pontifex  Maxinnis,  were  chosen  by  lot 
from  a  list  of  twenty  names  drawn  up  by  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Comitia  Calata. 

Of  greater  importance  was  the  increase  in  tin-  number  of 
iiie  Quaestors,  quacstoi's,  rendered  necessary  by  the  extension 
267  B.C.  Qf  Roman  authority  over  Southern  Italy.  Now 
that  such  important  seaports  as  Paestum,  Rhegium,  Locri, 
Crotona,  lleraclea,  and  Tarentum  had  submitted  to  Rome, 
it  was  essential  that  officials  should  be  appointed  to  act  as 
intermediaries  between  them  and  the  senate,  and  to  see 
that  they  obeye^l  the  orders  of  the  central  government, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet  for  the 
control  of  the  seas.  To  the  four  quaestors  already  in 
existence,  of  whom  two  {qiuiestoi'es  urhani)  exercised  financial 
duties  in  the  capital,  and  two  accompanied  the  consuls  to 
war  as  paymasters  of  the  troops,  there  were,  in  267  B.c  , 
added  four  others,  named  quaestores  dassici,  each  of  whom 
was  invested  with  the  superintendence  of  a  portion  of  Italy. 
One,  who  was  .stationed  at  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome,  had, 
among  other  duties,  charge  of  the  corn  supply  of  the  capital ; 
the  second,  at  C'ales,  looked  after  the  cities  of  Campania 
and  Southern  Italy ;  the  third,  at  Ariminum,  was   respon- 

•Thifl  sy^jleni  was  oxtemled  by  the  I^x  Domitia  <>f  104  B.c.  to  the  'f 

Pontiff;},  Aiipirs,  and  the   Decemviri   sacriii   faciuiirlid.      In   the  case  ' 
seventeen  tribes,  cboAen  by  lot,  elected  a  candidate  from  a  liat  drawu  ..i    .•:.    :;.e 
<.Kllet:e«.      Th««  law  Wiia  rei>ealed  by  Sulla  81  B.C.,  bnt  re-enacted   by  the  tribute 
T.  LabieciiA,  63  B.c. 

R.  287—202.  G 
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sible  foi-  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  ;  the  fourth,  who  was 
not  assigned  to  any  paiticular  district,  pei'haps  acted  as 
paymaster  to  a  consul  whose  period  of  command  might  be 
prolonged.  As  the  name  implies,  these  quaestors  had  in 
the  first  place  to  see  that  the  allies  furnished  their  proper 
contingents  for  the  fleet ;  but  they  had  also  to  supervise  the 
state  finances  in  their  respective  districts,  so  that  it  would 
fall  to  them  to  collect  the  harbour  duties  and  rents  for  the 
state  domains,  and,  besides  this,  they  superintended  the 
taking  of  the  census  and  the  raising  of  levies. 

Another  result  of  the  conquest  of  Southern  Italy  was  the 

The  Praetors,  increase  of  traffic  between  foreigners  and  Rome. 
247  B.C.  Out  of  this  arose  numbers  of  lawsuits  in  the 
capital,  with  which  the  single  praetor  was  unable  to  cope, 
either  because  they  were  unusually  numerous,  or  because 
he  was  engaged  in  repelling  the  ravages  of  the  Carthaginians 
on  the  coast.  A  second  praetor,  styled  pi'aetor  pe7'egrinus 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  2^fcietor  urbamts,  was  therefore 
elected  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  to  adjudicate  in  cases 
between  foreigners,  or  between  citizens  and  foreigners. 
The  appointment  of  this  new  official  had  a  remarkable 
influence  on  the  development  of  Roman  law ;  for  as  he  had 
to  deal  with  men  whose  codes  of  law  varied  exti-emely,  he 
was  obliged,  in  giving  his  decision,  to  rely  on  principles 
which  were  as  far  as  possible  common  to  all  parties,  and 
were  naturally  much  more  free  from  technicalities  than 
any  existing  code,  and  these  principles  were  gradually 
adopted  even  in  cases  between  Roman  citizens,  to  the  great 
simplification  of  the  law.  Two  more  praetors  were  elected 
in  227  B.C.,  to  administer  the  newly  formed  provinces  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

§  4.  At  some  date  l)etvveen  the  formation  of  the  last  two 

Tj  *        »,u    tribes  (241  B.C.)  and  the  second  Punic  war,  the 

Reform  of  the    ,,        .    .^     ,,  \  ,.  ' 

Comitia  Comitia  Uenturiata  was  reiormed.  Until  then, 
Centuriata.  -^^  accordance  with  the  old  arrangt>ment  of 
Servius  Tullius,  the  Centuriate  Assembly  consisted  of  18 
centuries  of  knights,  80  centuries  of  the  (irst  cImss  (when*  the 
qualification  was  projjerty  to  the  amount  of  100,000  asses), 
90  centuries  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes 
(where  the  qualification  ranged  from  76,000  to  11,500  asses), 
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4  cenlurioH  uf  (ingim^ors  and  muHicianH,  whilo  the  proletfirii 
(i.e.  nil  tha»i<»  who  lm<l  no  piojuTty  or  l(?,s«  than  11,500 
nssos)  foruHMl  anotlior  cent  my.  Thj'n' wrre  tims  103  cen- 
turies in  all.  At  fu-st  tlu*  ( 'rntnriato  Assouihly  was  a 
dcinocnitic  institution,  in  which  the  conturias  of  the  first 
cla.Ks  contained  as  ninny  cili/ciiH  as  those  of  tin*  lower 
classes;  hut  l)y  this  timr,  owing  to  the  growth  of  large 
estates  and  the  decay  of  the  small  farmers,  the  first  class 
had  tliniinishcd  so  greatly  in  conip.uison  with  the  steady 
growth  of  the  other  classrs,  that  it  probably  did  not  contain 
more  than  three  or  four  thousiind  citizens  out  of  the  total 
census  of  a  (piarter  of  a  million.*  Yet  this  small  number 
comprised  Hi)  centuries,  and  as  the  Ecpiites  were  divided 
into  18  centurias,  it  was  only  necevssary  for  the  first  class 
to  combine  with  the  Kcpiites  in  order  to  secure  an  absolute 
majority  in  the  assembly  of  193  centuries.  The  third 
antl  fourth  classes  would  rarely  be  called  upon  to  give 
their  votes,  and  it  .seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  fifth  class 
never  voted.  The  rasult  of  this  une<pial  distribution  was 
that  the  reforming  party  in  the  state  employed  all  its 
strength  to  carry  its  measur&s  through  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
where  no  distinction  was  made  between  rich  and  poor. 
The  Comitia  Centuriata  came  to  l>e  used  only  for  the 
election  of  the  higher  magistrates — the  consuls  and  praetors 
— and  there  was  a  danger  that  it  would  disappear  entirely, 
when  the  nobles'  party  Ciime  to  the  rescue  with  a  prudent 
determination  to  reform  it.  They  resolved  to  base  it  on 
the  tribes,  but  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  cla.sses  and 
the  existing  division  into  old  {seniores)  .ind  young  {Inniores). 
In  each  of  the  35  tribes  the  citizens  were  divided  into 
five  classes  according  to  their  property  qualification,  and 
Ciich  cla.ss  was  divided  into  two  centuries,  one  of  seniores 
and  one  of  iuniores.  Thus  in  each  tribe  there  were  ten 
centuries:  the  reformed  Comitia  Centuriata  therefore  con- 
sisted of  350  centuries,  in  addition  to  the  18  centuries 
of  Equites  which  remained  unaltered.      The   centuries   of 

*  At  the  census  of  220  b.c.  the  toUil  number  of  citixeos  wns  270,213.  Neuuiann 
(PuniMJu  Kritfft.y  '""'  •  •  •  ^  thiit  the  tirat  claaa  luny  L.ive  nuniberetl  3.-_'<X), 
the  second  class  S.i-  "00,  the  fourth  3.^000,  the  tifth  TO, OX),  while  the 

prolttarii  tt  capit  .a  to  no  leas  than  140,000.      ihe  Equites  were 

1,800  in  number. 
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engineers  and  musicians  seem  to  have  disappeared.  A 
further  important  change  lay  in  the  abolition  of  theEquites' 
privilege  to  vote  first,  for  such  prior  voting  would  exercise 
a  great  influence  on  the  country  voters  who  had  come  up. 
for  the  day  and  knew^  little  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates. 
It  was  now  enacted  that  a  century  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
first  class  should  vote  first ;  *  that  the  other  centuries  of 
the  first  class  should  next  vote  simultaneously ;  then  the 
Equites  and  the  remaining  classes.  While  the  reform  did 
not  absolutely  abolish  the  preponderance  of  the  first  class, 
the  Litter  now  only  had  70  out  of  368  centuries,  as  opposed 
to  80  out  of  193 ;  and  as  185  centuries  formed  an  absolute 
majority,  the  voting  would  in  all  cases  reach  the  third 
class,  t 

§  5.  Now  that  Home  had  for  a  time  nothing  to  fear 
Gallic  War  and  ^^'^^^  Carthage,  she  turned  to  the  task  of  ex- 
Law  of  tending  her  northern  frontier  beyond  the 
aminius.  nQi.t,hern  Apennines  to  the  Padus,  and  securing 
her  sovereignty  over  the  Adriatic.  Her  recent  colonies  of 
Ariminum  and  Firmum  were  serviceable  stations  against 
the  Gauls,  and  during  the  first  Punic  war  she  had  sent 
a  Latin  colony  to  Spoletium  (Spoleto),  which  marked  an 
advance  from  her  former  outpost  of  Narnia  towards  securing 
Umbria.  The  foe  whom  she  had  now  to  deal  with  was 
the  Gaul.  Ever  since  their  terrible  defeat  at  the  Vadi- 
monian  Lake,  this  people  had  remained  in  a  state  of 
unwonted  calm,  which  was  due  partly  to  the  doom  of  the 
Senones,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  their  more 
restless  warriors  had  found  employ nicnt  in  the  th-st  Punic 
war,  by  serving  as  mercenaries  on  the  Carthaginian  side. 
Tliey  on('(^  more  bestirred  themselves  in  238  B.C.,  when  the 
Boii,  the  most  powerful  of  the  tiibos,  summoned  to  their  aid 
whole  hordes  of  their  kinsmen  beyond  the  western  Alps,  and 
prepared  for  <he  conflict.  fn  that  year,  as  in  237  B.C.,  the 
Romans  could  win  no  decisive  advantage;  but  in   23G   B.C. 

*  '1  hia  waa  turnied  the  rintnrin  prairoj/nllnt. 

+  'lliu  uhdvo  (iccouiit  of  the  rofoiiu,  which  is  that  now  guni'ially  ailoptud,  wjia 
oriniiuiloil  by  raiitagathvin,  a  a(h(>lar  «>f  tho  lith  century.  Mailvjy;,  folhiwing 
Nlebuhr,  is  of  opinion  th:it  t-ach  tribo  was  dividud  into  two  conturiuu  only,  ono  of 
nenioit»  atul  one  of  iunioreg,  and  that  thoru  were  but  70  oenturiea  in  all. 
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iliHsonsions  hroko  out  iiiiinii^' llio  (Jauls.  Tin*  'rniiiNiilpiiH' 
(Jiiuls  (Hiiiri«lli3<l  witli  tlu»  iJnii,  ami,  Jit'tor  Ji  Mocxly  Imttio, 
n'tunu'il  to  tliiMi  hoiiuvM,  leaving  tlieir  confjMleniti'M  to  th«ir 
fato.  So  wrakiMietl  were  the  iVni,  tli.it  they  were  ghid  to 
ohtain  peaci'  on  comlition  that  they  Hurrenclere'l  a  con- 
sidorahlo  tract  of  thf'ir  land.  By  the  sid"  of  these  wars, 
the  I^onians  had  ))ron  en^a£ro<l  in  conflicts  with  the  Sardi- 
nians and  tho  Liguri;ins,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arnus  (/lr/<o). 
In  token  of  their  success,  the  temple  of  Fanus  was  closed 
in  235  n.c.  for  tht»  first  time  since  the  mythical  rei^n  of 
Numa.  Hostilities  were,  however,  resumed  in  the  following 
year. 

The  (iallic  war  led  to  an  agrarian  dispute  which  cause<l 
(ho  utmost  excitement  in  Rome.  ^len  saw  that  it  was 
desirnl)le  to  secure  the  northern  frontier  hy  something 
strong«n*  than  the  solitary  outpost  of  Ariminum,  and  in 
232  n.c.  C.  Kliiminius,  trihuno  of  the  plebs,  and  a  trusted 
[»opidar  leader,  proposed  that  the  teiritory  wieste<l  from  the 
Gauls  in  282  n.c.  should  he  allotted  amongst  the  poorer 
citizens.  This  colonisation  would  relieve  the  ever  growing 
distress  among  the  low(U-  orders;  it  would  increase  the 
diminishing  ranks  of  the  small  farmers,  while  it  also 
secured  a  strong  hulw.nk  ngaiust  the  Callic  trihes.  The 
j>eople  support^'d  Flaminius  with  enthusiasm  :  they  were 
tli.'jgusti'd  at  the  selfishness  which  thru.st  the  main  burden 
of  warfjix'  upon  themselves,  while  th(>  governing  class 
reaped  all  its  benefits ;  for  the  territory  it  was  now  pro- 
pased  to  distri])ute  had,  since  it  accrued  to  the  state,  been, 
like  other  ((</er  pyhlici's,  in  the  possession  of  the  wealthy. 
The  senat<»  opposed  the  distribution  with  all  its  power,  and 
Maminius,  unable  to  secure  its  approval  of  his  bill,  carried 
the  matter  through  the  Comitia  Tributa  in  spite  of  its 
j)rotest»^.  His  action  was  contrary  to  the  constitutional  prac- 
tice, for  it  was  u.sual  that  all  measures  shouhl  l>e  approved 
by  the  senate  before  they  were  laid  before  the  Comitia,  and 
it  is  on  this  ground  blamed  by  Polybius,  who  regards  it  as 
the  fii'st  .step  towards  the  conflict  between  senate  and 
|H»ople  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  Never- 
theles.s  the  mcastn-e  was  beyond  doubt  a  salutary  one,  and, 
unlike    most   agrarian  laws,   it  was  cnfoi*ced  with  vigour. 
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though,  if  Cicero  is  right  in  saying  that  it  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  Q.  Fabius  when  consul  in  228  B.C.,  its  execution 
must  have  been  impeded  for  some  time.  However,  the 
perseverance  of  Flaminius  won  the  day,  and  the  Senonian 
lands  were  peopled  with  Koman  colonists. 

§  6.  For  some  time  the  Gauls  looked  on  quietly  at  this 
Gallic  War  appropriation  of  their  territory,  but  in  225  B.C. 
225  B.C.  the  Boii,  instigated  by  Carthaginian  emissaries, 
broke  out  into  hostilities.  Their  plans  showed  greater 
prudence  than  was  cii?tomarv  with  so  wnld  a  people,  for  not 
only  did  they  make  an  alliance  with  the  Aiiares  round 
Parma  and  the  Lingonfs,  threatened  like  themselves  w4th 
extinction,  but  they  were  joined  by  most  of  the  tribes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Paelus,  notably  by  the  Insubres,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Transpadane  Gauls.  Many  of  their 
countrymen  also  came  to  assist  them  from  across  the  Alps. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Cenomani  and  the  Yeneti  made 
common  cause  with  the  Romans.  In  Rome  there  was 
general  consternation  at  these  threatening  proceedings,  and 
many  prodigies  were  announced.  To  quiet  the  prevailing 
alarm  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  by  the  Decemviri 
sacris  faciundis,  and  in  accordance  with  their  injunctions 
two  Gauls  and  two  Greeks  were  buried  alive  in  the  Forum 
as  an  expiatory  sacrifice.  Ten  legions  were  enrolled  :  of 
these  two  were  stationed  in  Tarentum  mid  Sicily,  four  more 
of  the  str(  ngih  of  50,000  foot  and  3,500  horse  acted  as  a 
lescrve  in  the  caj)ital,  and  the  remaining  four,  consisting  of 
50,800  foot  and  3,200  horse,  were  placed  at  the  orders  of  the 
two  c(msuls.  C.  Atilius  Regulus  led  his  two  legions  to 
S;udinia,  where  Carthaginian  rnvoys  had  been  busy,  and 
L.  Aemilius  Papus  took  liis  stand  with  the  other  two 
legions  at  Ariminum,  naturally  supposing  that  that  outpost 
and  th(^  newly  founded  settlements  would  be  the  first  object 
of  the  Gallic  attack.  A  body  of  50,000  Etruscans  and 
Sabines  under  the  command  of  a  praetor  was  stationed  in 
Etruria,  apparently  in  the  plain  of  Pistoria  and  Florentia, 
to  guard  the  nortliern  passes  of  the  Apennines.  The  Gauls 
did  not  make  an  assaidt  on  Ariminum,  but  set  about  crossing 
the  Apenninc^s  foi'thwith.  Hiey  eluded  the  praotor  in  Ktruria 
and  swept  down  tlio  valley  of  tiie  Clanis  in   full   march  for 
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Ivonio.  Tlioy  ui'n»  iu»t,  howevcM-,  to  n«|KMt  thf  <lny  nf  \)u» 
Allin,  althou^'li  ill  tlio  lui^'hluiuilMHxl  of  ('lu.siuin  {('hiiuri) 
t\\v\  «lrf('nt«»<l  tin"  pnntor  wlio  luul  followed  thoin  fn>m 
Kjiosiilao  witli  a  loss  to  tin*  lioniuiis  of  0,000  m<'n.  hy  tlii.s 
time  Aoniiliiis  Pnpns,  sumnionrd  by  th«'  praotor's  urgent 
inessapos,  was  u|>on  tlnMr  horls,  and  tlio  Gaids,  satisfif'd  with 
tlio  lM)<)ty  they  liad  accuimilatod,  <l<'t<»rmined  to  return  Uy 
thrir  homes.  Thry  struck  their  canip  hefore  <l}iyhrwik,  and 
to  avoid  a  conllict  with  the  consul  manhcd  in  a  Houth- 
wasterly  direction  t<^>wards  the  sea-cosiHt,  alon^  which  tliey 
intended  to  march  Iwick.  Uiduckily  ff>r  their  plans,  the 
other  consul,  Atilius  |{e«iulus,  had  at  the  comnumd  of  the 
senate  landed  at  Pisa*'  {Pisa)  with  the  army  from  Sardinia, 
and  at  Telamon  {Telamouf)^  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  near 
the  river  Umhro  {(Jinfo'one),  the  letreating  Gauls  wen* 
hemmed  in  lietween  the  two  armies.  On  the  first  ap- 
pi'arance  of  Regulus'  hoisemen,  the  Gauls  only  supi>osed 
them  to  be  a  part  of  Papus'  force  which  had  executed  a 
tlank  movement,  and  accept^^d  their  challenge  with  alacrity. 
As  soon  as  the  ti-uth  dawned  on  them,  their  confulence 
Hattie  of  Tela-  turncd  iuto  dismay;  l)ut  retreat  was  impossible, 
nion,  225  B.t.  and  they  drew  up  their  forces  so  as  to  front 
both  foes.  The  P>oii  and  Taurisci  were  opj»osed  to  Regulus, 
the  Insubres  and  Gaesatae  (mercenaries  from  beyond  the 
Alps)  to  his  colleague.  The  Gauls  fought  with  all  the 
recklessness  of  their  nation,  but  the  o<lds  were  too  heavy  for 
then).  Their  position  was  from  its  nature  untenable,  and 
in  addition  to  this  their  weapons  were  much  inferior  to  their 
adversaries'.  Their  shields  were  too  small  to  protect  their 
l)odies  ellectually,  and  their  swords,  of  badly  tempered  steel, 
l)ent  at  the  first  stroke.  Regulus  fell  at  the  first  engage- 
ment of  his  cavalry  ;  but  after  this  incident  ever}i:hing  went 
in  favour  of  the  liomans.  At  last  the  legions  clased  in  on 
both  sides,  and  the  Gauls  were  cut  down  almost  to  the  last 
man.  Forty  thousand  fell ;  but  few  survived  to  grace  the 
conqueror's  triumph,  and  to  Ik?  ironically  reminde<l  of  their 
oath,  that  they  wouhl  not  lay  aside  their  arms  until  they 
had  clim))ed  the  Capitol. 

§  7.    The  Ronians  resolved  to  follow  up  their  advantage 
and  crush  the  Gauls  in  theii'  own  lauds.     Befoi^e  the  news 
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of  the  victory  arrived  they  had  chosen  for  the  campaign  of 
224  B.C.  two  of  their  most  distinguished  generals, 
of  the  Alps  is  T.  ManUns  Torqiiatiis,  who  had  defeated  the 
leachei.  Sardinians  in  his  iirst  coiisidship  235  B.C.,  and 
Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  had  as  consul  defeated  the  Boii, 
237  B.C.  In  224  B.C.  the  consuls  led  a  powerful  army  against 
the  Boii  and  Lingones.  They  encountered  no  resistance, 
for  the  disaster  at  Telamon  had  completely  enfeebled  the 
Gauls ;  but  they  were  prevented  by  incessant  autumn  rains 
from  crossing  the  Po  and  reducing  the  rest  of  the  nations  to 
submission.  That  task  was  left  to  the  consuls  for  223  B.C., 
who  were  C,  Flaminius,  the  author  of  the  agrarian  law  of 
232  B.C.,  and  P.  Furius  Philus.  Flaminius  had  only  secured 
his  election  in  the  face  of  the  most  determined  opposition  from 
the  senatorial  party.  All  kinds  of  prodigies  were  announced 
as  a  sign  that  the  gods  wei-e  unfavourable  to  his  candi- 
dature,— a  river  in  Picenum  had  flowed  with  blood;  in 
Etruria  the  sky  had  appeared  in  flames,  and  three  moons 
had  been  seen  at  once, — but  the  people  could  not  be  induced 
to  desert  its  favourite.  The  consuls  marched  through 
Liguria  into  the  lands  of  the  Anares  or  Anamares,  who 
dwelt  about  Parma.  Witli  their  reduction,  all  the  Gauls 
to  the  south  of  the  Po  submitted  to  Rome.  Flaminius  then 
crossed  the  Po.  His  passage  was  attended  with  severe  loss, 
for  the  Insubres  were  up  in  arms  to  oppose  him,  and  when 
he  reached  the  northc  I'n  bank  he  was  compelled  to  make  a 
truce  with  the  enemy  and  retreat  eastward  for  support  to 
the  friendly  Conomani.  He  returned  after  an  interval,  and 
gave  l)attle  to  the  Insubres  on  the  western  bank  of  a  river 
which  has  b<'en  identified  with  the  Oglio.  There  he  was 
compelled  to  break  down  tlie  bridges  which  s(  cured  his 
retreat,  })ecause  he  feared  that  his  allies,  the  Cenomani, 
might  profit  by  any  mishap  on  his  part  to  attack  him  in  the 
rear.  His  position  was  as  desperate  as  can  b«»  imagined,  for 
the  Insubres  had  gathei-ed  together  to  the  number  ol"  50,000 
men  and  were  prepared  to  light  to  the  last;  but  the  valour 
of  the  legionaries  countervailed  any  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  tlieir  general,  and  the  Gauls  wer(>  routed.  Just 
Ix^fore  the  })attlt'  Flaminius  had  received  a  despatch  from 
the  .senate  :  judging  that  it  was  directed  against  himself  ho 
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rofuscd  to  open  it  until  tin-  lij^lit  was  over.  Ho  now  ffiiiml 
that  ho  and  his  cullwiguo  were  recalled  on  tho  plea  of  an 
infoiuiality  in  tlirir  ('Its-tion.  For  the  pn-sent  he  paid  no 
atttMition  to  the  mandate,  and  only  returne<l  to  the  capital 
after  he  lind  \vaste<l  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Tnsuhrian  lands.  The  senate  attempted  to  imp«'ach  liim  for 
miscondnel  of  the  war,  hut  the  people  were  as  evrr  liis 
I'Ut  husinstic  partisans,  and  vot4 d  liim  a  triumph,  which  was 
duly  celehrat.d  March  10,  222  n.c. 

Tho  consids  for  222  n.c.  were  Cn.  Cornehus  Scipio  Calvus 
and  M.  Claudius  MarceUus,  Both  of  them  were  )x)rn 
soldiers,  and  hoth  were  to  achieve  great  things  in  tlie 
war  witli  Hannibal.  The  name  of  MarceUus,  in  par- 
ticular, will  often  recur  in  the  narrative.  Scipio  and 
Marcrllus,  e<jually  eager  to  earn  the  glory  of  terminating  the 
war,  secured  tiio  rejection  of  the  Tnsii])rians'  proposals  for 
peace,  and  then  marched  into  their  land.  The  Insubrians 
ha<l  been  joined  l)y  .'U),()(l()  (laesatae — free-lances  from 
Transiilj)ine  Gaul — under  a  cliief  called  Viridomarus.  To 
effect  a  diversion  Viridomarus  crossed  the  Po,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  devastate  the  lands  of  the  Anares,  who  liad  sworn 
loyalty  to  the  Komans.  On  learning  this  MarceUus  hastened 
to  the  relief  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  and  came  up 
with  the  Gauls  at  Glastidium  {Caste(/(jio).  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  he  dashed  forward  to  attack 
Viridomarus,  who  was  conspicuous  through  his  gigantic 
statuie  and  his  silver  armour.  The  Roman  was  victorious 
in  the  combat,  and  with  the  fall  of  their  chieftain  the 
Gauls  broke  and  fled.  Soon  afterwards  the  Gaesatae  re- 
turned to  their  homes  across  the  Alps,  and  when  ^larcellus 
gained  possession  of  Mediolanum  (Milan)^  their  capital 
town,  an<l  took  C'omum  {Como)  as  well,  the  Insubres  sub- 
mitted uncon<litionally.  MarceUus  celebrated  a  magnificent 
triumph,  of  which  the  mast  memorable  ornament  was 
Viriiltunarus'  glittering  armour.  This,  the  spolia  opima* 
he  ihdicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  as  Komulus  and  Cornelius 
Cossus  were  fabled  to  have  done  in  bygone  days, 

•  Tlio  *}toli<i  Ojiihin  were  won  wlien  a  Hoiimn  general  slew  with  bU  i'«n  hand  tho 
Iculer  of  tho  enemy  and  stri|i)ied  him  of  his  amiour.  Cornelius  Cossus  is  said  thus 
to  have  slaiu  Lara  Tuluuiuiua  of  Veii  in  420  B.C. 
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The  victory  over  the  Insubres  carried  the  limit  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  South  of  the  Po 
such  of  the  Gauls  as  were  not  ousted  by  Roman  colonists 
speedily  adopted  the  speech  and  civilisation  of  their  con- 
querors ;  north  of  that  river  and  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  the  extreme  west  the  Gauls  retained  for  some  time  longer 
their  national  characteristics.  The  Insubres  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  196  B.C.,  and  the  Ligurian  tribes 
round  Genoa  until  a  later  date ;  even  the  Boii  were  in 
revolt  in  193  B.C.  Thus  the  hold  of  the  Romans  over  much 
of  the  country  was  of  a  very  loose  character :  at  the  same 
time  they  carefully  took  measures  whereby  they  could  more 
or  less  effectually  repress  any  uprising  of  the  vanquished 
Gauls.  They  built  outposts,  made  roads,  and  sent  out  some 
powerful  colonies.  In  220  B.C.  0.  Flaminius,  when  censor 
with  L.  Aemilius  Papus,  made  or  improved  the  great  road 
from  Rome  to  Ariminum,  which  was  afterwards  known  from 
his  name  as  the  Via  Flaminia.  As  early  as  299  B.C.  this 
road  reached  as  far  as  Narnia,  and  it  had  been  extended  to 
Spoletium  in  243  B.C.,  the  date  at  which  the  latter  colony 
was  founded.  Flaminius  now  carried  it  across  that  pass  of 
the  Apennines  near  which  the  battle  of  Sentinum  was  fought 
(295  B.C.)  ;  thence  along  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the 
Metaurus  river  until  it  reached  the  Adriatic,  after  which  it 
skirted  the  coast  as  far  as  Ariminum.  The  valley  of  the 
Po  was  secured  by  the  conversion  of  Mutina  [Modena)  into 
a  fortress,  and  the  despatch  of  two  numerous  colonies  to 
Placcntia  {Piaceiiza)  and  Cremona  {Cremona),  both  on  the 
Pf)  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  conquered  districts. 

§  8.  When  Rome  had  completed  her  line  of  colonies — 
First  iiiyrian  Ariiiiinuui  (268  H.c.),  Sena  Gallica  (289  h.c), 
War,  229  ...c.  |.^i,.,„inn  (264  B.C.),  Gastruui  Novum  (264  h.c), 
11  atria  (289  B.C.) — by  the  occupation  of  Brundusium  [BHn- 
(lisi,  244  B.C.),  it  was  evident  that  she  would  specnlily  assert 
control  over  the  adjoining  sea.  After  the  iirst  l*unic  war, 
the  Adriatic  became  more  and  more  infested  by  Iiiyrian 
])irates,  who,  shelteicd  by  th(»  dangt>rous  cn»eks  and  inniuuo- 
rable  islands  of  their  wild  and  mountainous  coast,  preyed 
with  impunity  upon  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  Upper  Sea 
and  upon  the  coast  towns  of  Greece.     In  the  time  of  Hellenic 
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pn'atnrsM  ordrr  liMil  l»rrn  krjd  on  t  licse  NMiteiH  l)y  (V)i(}  r;i 
(ror/'f/),  Mini  Inter  l»y  Uiony.siuH  of  HynicuHO,  a  city  which 
iiiul  many  colonioH  among  tin*  islandH  of  the  Adriatic  ;  but 
sincp  thf  «liviiy  of  SyiMcnsr  flio  Tllyiijin.H  had  ]H>fm  nllowod 
to  commit  tlicir  duprrdations  iiniiiolc>.t<'<l.  Not  cont^'iit 
witli  capturing  tho  merchant  vofwols  which  carried  the 
tuide  of  thi»  Adriatic,  tliey  re[)eatedly  lai«l  waste  the  coant 
of  Mi'sscnia  and  Klis,  and  even  such  considerable  places 
as  A|K)llonia  (I'o/iijm)  and  Epidamnus  (or  Dyrrhachinm, 
/hirni'.o)  were  nof  secure  from  their  laid-^,  Op|K)site 
Corcyra  the  lllyrians  got  possession  of  i'hoenice,  an  im- 
jx)rtant  place  for  the  conimerce  of  the  interior.  This  event 
pixned  too  nnich  for  tlie  endurance  of  the  Italian  traders  ; 
and  wh«  n,  in  230  h.c,  the  people  of  Issji  (Li.ssa)^  originally 
a  Syracusan  settlement,  and  now  the  only  island  that 
remained  independent  of  the  pirates,  entreat*  <1  the  senate 
for  protection,  it  was  resolved  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 
Two  bix)thei"s,  C.  and  L.  Coruncanius,  were  sent  to  Illyria 
as  envoys.  On  reaching  Sco<lra  (Scutcn'i),  the  chief  town  of 
the  i)iiates,  they  laid  their  complaints  before  Queen  Teuta, 
who  was  goveining  for  her  young  son  Pinnes.  When  the 
queen  declared  that  privateering  was  the  national  trade  of 
the  lllyrians,  the  younger  of  the  envoys  imprudently  retorted 
that  it  would  be  llome's  business  to  divert  them  from  such 
dishonest  piactices.  Stung  by  this  remark,  Teuta  caused 
the  s|)eaker  to  be  assassinated  on  his  way  home.  The 
senate  had  no  choi(  e  but  to  avenge  his  murder,  and  in 
2*21)  B.f.  a  fleet  of  200  vessels  took  the  seas.  Meanwhile 
Teuta  had  been  busily  engaged  in  an  enterprise  npon 
Corcyra.  The  Greeks,  in  desperation,  appealed  for  help  to 
the  Acliaean  and  Aetolian  leagues,  but  neither  were  jwwer- 
ful  by  sea,  and  idtimately  the  C'orcyraeans,  after  sustaining 
a  complete  defeat  near  the  island  Paxus,  were  obliged  to 
admit  an  Jllyrian  garrison  under  the  command  of  a  certain 
Demetrius  of  Pharus.  After  this  exploit  the  tleet  sailed 
northwards  to  blcx-kade  Kpidamnus,  But  now  the  Romans 
appeared  on  the  scene.  While  on  his  way  Cn.  Fulvius 
received  an  intimation  from  Pemetrius  that  under  condi- 
tions he  was  prepareil  to  surrender  his  charge.  The  C'orcy- 
raeans were  only  too  glad  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
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lUyrians  by  placing  themselves  under  Koman  protection, 
and  thus  Fulvius  won  the  most  important  island  of  the 
Adriatic.  Apollonia  followed  the  example  of  the  Corcy- 
raeans,  and  then  Fulvius,  who  had  now  been  joined  by  his 
colleague  L.  Postumius,  sailed  to  the  relief  of  Epidamnus. 
Nowhere  did  the  Romans  meet  with  serious  resistance. 
Queen  Teuta  shut  herself  up  in  a  strong  foi-tress  at  Rhizon, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  and,  when  winter  came,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  senate  to  beg  for  peace.  It  was  granted  on 
condition  that  the  rulers  of  Scodia  guaranteed  not  to  molest 
any  of  the  Greek  towns  on  the  Adriatic,  and  further  pro- 
mised not  to  sail  with  an  armed  vessel,  or  with  more  than 
two  unarmed  vessels  in  company,  south  of  Lissus  (Alessio). 
A  tribute  was  also  exacted  from  them.  As  a  reward  for 
his  opportune  treachery  Demetrius  of  Pharus  received  a  kind 
of  suzerainty  over  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Dalmatia.  The 
states  rescued  from  the  Illyrians — Corcyra,  Issa,  Apollonia, 
Dyrrhachium — as  well  as  some  of  the  inland  tribes  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  Atintanes  and  Parthini — became  de- 
pendents of  Rome,  and  served  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  province  of  Illyricum.  A  praefect7ts  was  sent  out  to 
govern  Corcyra,  and  possibly  to  other  of  the  subject  towns. 
By  this  success  Rome  had  taken  the  first  step  to  her  con- 
quest of  Greece  and  the  East.  For  the  time  the  Greeks 
were  profoundly  grateful  to  the  barbarians  uho  had  freed 
them  from  their  ten  years' terror  of  the  pirates.  Macedonia 
indeed  looked  on  the  newcomers  with  undisguised  jealousy, 
but  Roman  envoys  wt^re  heartily  welconu d  by  the  leagues 
of  Aetolia  and  Achaea,  at  the  present  time  the  chief  powers 
in  Greece,  'i'he  Athenians  admitted  them  to  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  Elousis  ;  and  Corintli,  not  to  be  outdone,  invittnl 
them  to  the  Isthmian  games,  then  in  course  of  celebration. 
This  was  the  first  intercourse  between  the  Roninus  and  the 
Greeks  in  their  native  land.  It  was  a  sign  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  politics  had  shifted  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  half  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  tiiat  the  coming 
mistress  of  the  world  was  to  be,  not  Egypt,  Syria,  or 
Macedonia,  but  Rome. 

§  1).    For  a  few  years  the  Romans  exi)orien{*ed  no  further 
trouble    in   this  (piarter,  but  wlien  t\wy  were   involved  in 
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hostilities  wit  li  tlH<taul>,  I  >t'iiM't  riiis  of  I'lianis  s4'i/«  <1  the 
.  ()i)iw»rtimi(v  to  ;illv  Iniusolf  with  AutiuomiH, 
iiiviim  War.  the  kin^  of  Macrdonin,  and  to  rocomnipnce  niH 
•'■'"•'  pliuidorin;^'  rxjM'ditionH  with  a  (loot  of  fifty 
vivisols.  Sinco  till"  fir>t  Illyriaii  war,  Quoni  Tontii  had  diod, 
and  Ponietrius,  who  previously  had  )>oon  her  prime  niininter, 
now  ridod  with  <lospotic  authority.  It  was  his  ainhition  to 
consolidato  a  p(iw(»r  which  should  ho  indopondont  of  Rome, 
and  prohahly  ho  mi^ht  have  succeod<  d  in  his  aim  had  he 
chosru  his  timo  In^ttcr.  If  ho  had  waito<l  till  tho  (,'artha- 
^inians  actually  appeared  in  Italy  (218  n.r.),  the  Romans 
must  have  been  too  sorely  pressed  at  home  to  spare  men  for 
eiushiufj  their  uu^M-nteful  vassal.  T3ut  iiiatttrs  came  to  a 
crisis  in  210  n.c,  when  ilannihal  was  still  in  Spain,  and  so 
it  happened  that  L,  Aemilius  Paullus,  the  Roman  consul 
and  commander,  was  ahle  to  finish  the  war  within  the  year. 
-Aemilius  stormetl  Dimale,  a  strong  post,  apparently  situated 
near  the  territory  of  the  Parthini,  and  then  sailed  against 
Pharus,  Demetrius'  native  place.  As  it  was  occupied  by  a 
powerful  garrison,  Aemilius  tii-st  concealed  a  body  of  men  in 
a  woody  part  of  the  island,  and  then  attempted  with  a 
second  force  to  sail  into  the  harbour  under  the  eyes  of  the 
garrison.  The  latter  rushed  down  to  prevent  the  landing, 
and  while  they  were  engaged  in  a  hot  combat,  Aemilius  cut 
ofl' their  retreat  with  the  men  he  had  posted  in  concealment. 
Demetrius  ollered  no  further  resistance  :  he  fled  to  the 
court  of  Philip  of  ^lacedonia,  who  had  just  previously 
succeeded  xVntigonus  on  the  throne,  and  there  he  lived  to 
foment  hostilities  between  tho  two  nations. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Outbreak  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 

§  1.  The  Barcidae  in  Spain. — §  2.  Hannibal. — §  3.  Hannibal  marches 
for  Italy. — §  4.  Plans  of  the  Romans  in  218  B.C.— §  5.  Hannibal 
crosses  the  Alps. — §  6.  The  Ticinus  and  the  Trebia. — §  7.  The  Second 
Campaign. — §  8,  Battle  of  Trasimenus. — §  9.  Fabius  Cunctator  is 
made  Dictator. — §  10.  Hannibal  in  Campania, — §  11.  Fabius  and 
Minucius. — §  12.  The  Third  Campaign. — §  13.  Battle  of  Cannae. 

§  1.  At  the  close  of  the  Inexpiable  War,  Hamilcar  Barca 
The  Biircidae  found  himself  the  acknowledged  leader  of  Car- 
in  Spain.  thaglnlan  politics.  The  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country  in  Sicily  against  Rome  and  in 
Africa  against  the  mercenaries  had  brought  his  party  to 
the  front,  and  the  disciedited  oligarchs  were  obligee!  to  look 
on  passively  while  he  was  invested  with  the  sole  control  of 
the  army,  subject  only  to  the  voice  of  the  popular  assembly. 
The  national  party  was  now  so  strong  in  the  senate  and 
the  Hundred,  that  Hamilcar  could  reckon  on  carrying  out 
his  plans  without  hindrance  from  the  oligarchy.  He  saw 
that  Africa  was  not  the  place  for  organising  an  army  or 
amassing  treasure,  so  as  soon  as  he  was  armed  with  his 
dictatorial  authority,  he  unexpectedly  crossed  to  Spain,  in 
the  determination  of  winning  in  that  rich  and  unexhausted 
land  a  new  empire,  which  should  be  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Sicily.  Thr  Spanish  tribes  were  capable  of  supplying 
the  material  for  aruiics  not  less  valiant  than  numerous,  and 
the  coimti-y  afforded  a  new  and  formidable  base  of  operations 
against  Rome.  For  it  was  no  secret  in  Carthage  that  the 
head  of  the  fiarcidae  had  pledged  liimself  and  his  family 
to  be  avenged  on  Rome. 

It    was    in    237    B.C.    that    ho   crossed   to  Spain.     Gades 
(Cadiz),  a  Phoenician  emporium  of  even  greater  antiquity 
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than  ('arth!i<4»'  lit  isrlt,  IxcMinr  Ins  (tiitu'  *>\  o|i«T,it  ion-,  .irjfl 
lIuMut'  \\o  htrjidily  |>ui.sur«)  his  mIioiius,  or^jfanising  a  military 
foiTo,  and  concpicring  or  winning  over  the  nativf  tnixjs 
nntil  \\v  d\vi\  in  hafth'  nino  y«ars  hif««r,  228  n.c.  His  mantle 
foil  iijMin  liis  trust<'«l  oolh'agiu'  and  son-in-law  Haschuhal, 
who  founded  a  new  capital  in  Carthago  Nova  (Cart/uujena), 
«'l(xse  to  which,  hy  a  lucky  chance,  extensive  silver  minen 
were  soon  «liscovonvl.  KlYecting  nioi*e  by  diplomacy  than 
by  force,  Ilasdrubil  extended  the  C'ai'thaginian  power  over 
the  cast)  rn  and  soiithcin  coasi,  until  he  had  reduced  almast 
the  whole  land  south  of  the  Hmtus  ( A'Aro).  At  this  point 
the  Komans  became  jealous,  and  besidas  warning  llasdrubal 
not  to  cross  the  Ebro,  they  took  undei-  their  special  pro- 
tection Saguntum  {Mnrviedro),  a  nourishing  centre  of 
commerce,  which  attributed  it«  origin  to  Zacynthus  {Zante) 
and  the  Rutulians  of  Ardea  in  Latiura.* 

§  2.  When  llasdrul)al  fell  (221  B.C.)  by  an  assa.ssin'shand, 
that  Hannilial  whom  Haniilcar  had  caused  to 
swear  eternal  enmity  to  tlie  Romans  had  attained 
maturity.  He  was  now  twenty-eight  years  old  ;  his  train- 
ing in  the  hardest  of  military  schools  had  made  him  an 
adept  in  every  art  of  the  soldier  and  the  general.  As 
Ciipable  of  sho^^^ng  obedience  as  of  demanding  it,  no  toil  was 
too  severe  for  his  endurance :  he  could  sutler  hunger,  cold, 
and  lack  of  sleep  with  e(pial  patience,  and  in  the  fight  he 
was  second  to  none  in  his  army.  His  mental  qualities  were 
as  remarkable  as  his  physical.  He  was  endowed  in  the 
fullcist  degree  with  the  subtlety  and  pei-sistence  of  his  nation. 
As  a  strategist  he  was  unrivalled,  and  when  his  conflict  of 
eighteen  yeai-s  against  the  full  strength  of  Rome  was  over, 
he  showed  by  the  rehabilitation  of  his  despairing  countiy 
that  he  was  as  great  a  statesman  as  general.  Of  coui-se 
Roman  historians  blackened  his  character  so  far  as  they 
were  able,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  bring  charges  of  fiendish 
cruelty  and  perfidy  against  his  name,  t  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  however,  he  was  as  a  rule   remarkable   for  mildness 

*  Com  hoc  HiiMlnibule  focdu.--  renovaverat  iwimlua  Rouuicus,  ut  tinU  otriaaqne 
iiuperii  csset  anmia  Hibcniii.  S.k^uDtmisquetueaiis  inter  UQ|>eriii  duornni  imvalomiu 
libertita  i.erv;iretur(Livy.  XXI.  2), 

t  Qy>.  the  \\(>nU  i>f  I'ivy  (XXI.  4) :  haa  tantaa  viri  virtutea  ingentia  vitia  aiaqua- 
baut  :  inhuiuiica  ciiiilelitaa,  ]xfjidia  plus  nuani  Punica,  nihil  veri  nihil  soncti, 
nolluB  dcani  luetuii,  nulluiu  iuaiuranduni,  nulla  teli^io. 
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and  humanity,  far  more  so  indeed  than  the  Romans  by 
whom  he  was  calumniated. 

Hannibal  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  officers  of 
the  army  as  their  general,  and  the  home  government  ratified 
the  choice,  221  b.c.  He  at  once  set  about  the  work  to 
which  his  father  had  dedicated  him.  His  first  two  cam- 
paigns were  directed  against  the  Olcades  and  Carpetani, 
petty  tribes  of  central  Spain,  and  then  he  deliberately  threw 
down  the  challenge  to  Rome  by  laying  siege  to  Saguntura. 
The  Roman  senate  sent  two  envoys  warning  him  to  desist, 
but  Hannibal  refused  even  to  receive  them.  Consequently 
they  proceeded  to  Carthage,  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  assailant.  Hanno,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Barcidae,  made 
a  disgraceful  speech  in  support  of  the  Romans ;  but  the 
Hundred  were  dead  against  compromise,  and  committed 
themselves  to  a  policy  of  war  almost  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Saguntum  went  on.  The 
Saguntines — true  Spaniards  in  their  capacity  for  stubborn 
resistance — held  out  gallantly,  and  on  one  occasion  Hannibal 
was  severely  wounded.  But  at  length  the  walls  gave  way 
befoi'e  the  Carthaginian  assault.  Many  of  the  townsmen 
shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and  children  in  theii* 
dwellings,  which  they  then  set  on  fire,  and  the  rest  fell  victims 
to  the  rage  of  the  infui-iated  besiegers.  Saguntum  thus  fell 
in  the  autumn  of  219  B.C.  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  A 
second  embassy  of  the  Romans  i)roceeded  to  Carthage  to 
complain  of  Hannibal's  violation  of  the  treaty.  It  was  as 
ineffectual  as  the  former  had  been,  and  finally  its  leading 
member,  Q.  Fal)ius,  made  a  fold  in  his  toga  in  the  presence 
of  the  senate,  sjiying,  "  Here  we  ofter  you  war  or  peace. 
Take  which  of  the  two  you  will."  There  arose  at  once  the 
cry,  *'  Give  us  which  you  please.''  Then  the  Roman,  un- 
loosing his  toga,  declared  that  he  gave  them  war,  and  the 
whole  assembly  rejoined  that  they  welcomed  it  and  would 
wage  it  with  the  same  courage  wherewith  they  welcomed  it. 

§  3.  Apart  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  their  oligarch- 
ical  system  of  L'overnmont,   the  Cartha«:;inians 

Haniiibnl  •^.  ^         .  i-        i 

nmrches  fioui  were    HI    Several    points    at    a   disadvantage  as 

Simiii.       conjpared  with  the  Romans  :  their  naval  force 

was  of  the  weakest,  their  treasury  had  scarcely  recovei'ed 
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troui  tlio  oxlijiust ioii  of  tlu'  latf  Htru;4;,'l(!  ami  tin*  oriormou8 
imloinnity  oxart^d  hy  Iloinc,  and — what  wan  of  greater 
iin|K)r(  tlum  m11  cIm*  -wliih*  ('artlia;((»  foinnl  it  a  haid  task 
Ui  kj»o|)  hvv  stihjocts  in  ohodioiico,  iIhto  wan  growing 
tln-ougliout  Italy  tlio  finding  that  Roino  deserve«l  hor  position 
as  luMul  of  tlio  Italian  nations.  Y«t  old  .soi(?.s  still  rankh-d  ; 
whatovor  jM)sition  tho  Latins  t<jok  up,  Hannibal  might 
reanonahly  hope  that  the  Marsians,  Samnites,  CJampanianH, 
hiicnnians,  and  iinittians  would  rcinrnilmr  thoir  humiliation 
and  risr  against  their  nuistois  whon  hv  appeiircil  among 
them.  But  his  surest  allies  were  the  Gatds  of  Northern 
Italy — those  Boii  and  Insuhres  whom  the  Ron)ans  had  only 
four  years  sinci-  reduced,  and  in  whose  t«rritories  they  had 
during  this  very  year  (218  B.C.)  erected  the  foitress  colonies 
of  Plact  ntia  and  Cremona — and  it  was  their  country  which 
he  determined  to  make  the  scene  of  his  first  campaign. 
Outside  Italy,  he  hoped  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Mace- 
donia, whase  young  king,  Philip  V.,  viewed  the  recent 
advances  of  Rome  in  lllyria  with  uneasiness,  and  besides 
had  Demetrius  of  Pharus  at  his  court  to  urge  him  on 
to  war. 

Hannibal  determined  to  attack  Rome  by  land  beciiuse  in 
the  first  place  a  successful  passage  by  sea  was  hardly  possible 
in  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  Carthaginian  marine,  and 
secondly  the  valley  of  the  Po  offered  a  broader  base  of 
operations  than  could  be  obtained  by  seizing  a  portion  of 
the  coast-line  of  Italy.  Before  setting  out  he  secured  the 
safety  of  Spain  and  Africa  by  despatching  20,000  Spaniards 
to  Africa,  while  he  brought  over  nearly  15,000  African  foot 
and  hoi-se  to  Spain,  an  astute  proceeding  which  put  these 
troops  into  the  position  of  hostages  and  guaranteed  their 
loyalty  to  the  country  in  whose  service  they  were.  About 
the  end  of  May,  218  B.C.,  Hannibal  began  his  march  from 
Carthago  Nova.  He  had  with  him  90,000  foot,  12,000 
horse,  and  37  elephants.  Between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees  the  native  tribes  were  up  in  arms,  and  otler*  d  a 
desjierate  resistance.  Fortunately  for  Hannibal,  the  Romans 
wtre  too  dilatory  to  send  tht-m  timely  h«  Ip.  Still,  even  as 
matters  were,  theii'  reduction  was  only  etVecttd  at  the  cost 
of   one-fourth    of    the   Carthaginian  army;   so    that   when 
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Hannibal  had  detached  a  force  of  10,000  men  to  keep  them 
in  check,  and  had  dismissed  a  similar  number  of  his  troops 
who  were  fainthearted,  he  had  remaining  but  50,000  foot 
and  9,000  horse.  The  Gauls  were  partly  intimidated,  partly 
bought  over,  and  Hannibal  passed  through  Narbo  {Nar- 
honne)  and  Nemausus  {Nimes)  without  opposition,  and  so 
reached  the  Rhone  near  Avennio  (Avignon).  On  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river  the  Gauls  were  posted  to  oppose  his  passage, 
but  Hannibal  collected  all  the  boats  on  which  he  could 
lay  hands,  and  crossed  without  much  trouble.  By  this  time 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  had  landed  with  two  legions  at  Massilia 
(Marseilles),  and  his  cavalry  had  the  best  of  a  skirmish  with 
Hannibal's  Numidian  horsemen.  It  was,  however,  too  late 
to  stop  Hannibal,  who  was  in  full  march  for  the  Alps. 
§  4.  The  Komans,  in  fact,  had  missed  their  last  chance 
Plans  of  the  of  intercepting  the  Carthaginians  before  they 
Romans,  218  B.C.  g^ppg^j.^jj  jj^  ^j^g  vallcy  of  the  Padus.     Early  in 

the  year  they  had  raised  six  legions,  consisting  of  24,000 
foot  and  1,800  horse,  and  to  these  were  attached  40,000 
foot  and  4,400  horse  of  the  allies.  Their  naval  force  con- 
sisted of  220  quinqueremes.  The  military  operations  were 
assigned  to  the  two  consuls  of  the  year,  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Longus  and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  of  whom  the  former  was  to 
sail  to  Sicily,  and  thence  to  cioss  to  Afiica,  while  Scipio 
was  to  convey  his  army  by  sea  to  Spain,  and  attack 
Hannibal  on  his  own  giound.  Sempronius  liad  under  his 
command  two  legions,  or  8,000  foot  and  GOO  horse,  besides 
16,000  foot  and  1,800  horse  of  the  allies.  His  naval  force 
numl)ered  IGO  ships.  Scipio  had  the  same  number  of 
legionaries  as  Sempronius,  besides  14,000  foot  and  1,600 
horse  of  the  alUes.  HLs  lleet  consisted  of  60  ships.  The 
remaiuder  of  the  forces — i.e.  two  legions,  10,000  foot  and 
1,000  hoi-se  of  the  allies — was  sent  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  under 
the  praetor  L.  Manlius,  to  ensure  tlu*  submission  of  the 
iioii  and  Insulms.  In  tliis  task  Manlius  was  completely 
unHuccessful.  lie  met  with  a  severe  repulst^  near  Mutina 
(Alodemi)  at  the  hands  of  the  insurgent  Gauls,  and  so 
prectarious  was  his  position  that  Sci})io  sent  him  one  of 
his  own  legions  as  a  reinforcement,  wliile  he  raised  another 
for   himself   in    Homo.     As  related  abov(>,   Sei})io  began  to 
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t'oii.st  aloiip  th(»  lii^'nriiin  (lulf  {(inlf  i»f  (t'ewta)  on  liis  way  to 
Spain,  hut  on  rcacliin;^'  llir  fiimilly  (»ro<«k  tx)wn  of  M»w«ilia 
(al\v;»ys  a  stauncli  ally  of  tlio  Ronjans)  ho  foun«l,  inncli  to 
his  surprise,  that  Ilannihal  wa.M  aln\'wly  on  tlio  Ithoru^  In 
faot,  it  had  lunrr  occurnMl  to  th«'  Romans,  wh<  n  thoy  mado 
tluMi-  plan  of  wiinpai^'n  for  tlio  yoar,  that  Ilannihal  int<Mnh'd 
to  invade  Italy  ;  thoy  fancied  that  thoy  would  thems«lve« 
1m^  loft  to  tak«>  the  olVonsivo,  and  tliat  the  douhlo  attack  on 
Afrion  and  Spain  Wiudd  oUVctually  paralyse  the  oneiny'H 
movomonts.  Thus  Hannibal's  real  <lesi^n  came  uj)on  Scipio 
as  a  revelation,  when  he  learned  first  that  the  C'arthafjinians 
were  in  (Jaul,  and  next  that  they  had  crossed  tlie  Jlhone 
and  were  marching;  for  the  pjisses  of  the  Alps.  The  news 
caused  no  alteration  in  the  destination  of  Scipio's  troops, 
though  their  presence  at  tliis  critical  moment  in  the  valhy 
of  the  Po  might,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  have  ruined 
Hannibal's  plans.  But  Scipio  had  not  the  strength  of 
character  to  modify  on  his  own  responsil)ility  the  deliberate 
prjlicy  of  the  senate :  like  the  thoroughly  commonplace 
individual  he  was,  he  sent  on  his  two  legions  to  Spain  under 
his  brother  Gnaeus  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  himself  returned 
to  Pisae  {Pisa). 

Sempronius  was  equally  unfortunate  in  his  expedition  to 
Africa.  lie  reached  Sicily  just  after  one  portion  of  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  of  fifty- five  vessels  had  been  defeated, 
largely  through  the  energy  of  the  aged  Hicro  of  Syracuse, 
in  an  attempt  on  I^ilybaeum,  where  sym})athy  for  the 
Carthaginian  cause  still  lingered.  The  other  portion  pro- 
ceeded to  devastate  the  coast  of  Italy  about  Yibo  {Bivona). 
Sempronius'  lirst  achievement  was  to  capture  Melita  (MalUi) 
through  the  treachery  of  its  commandant :  he  then  returned 
to  protect  the  shoras  of  Italy,  but  at  this  juncture  news  of 
Hannibal's  march  arrived,  and  he  promptly  conveyed  his 
forces  through  the  upper  sea  to  Ariminum.  He  joined 
Scipio  near  the  Trrbia  {Trehhia). 

§  5.  Hannibal  crossed  tlie  Rhone  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 

n       bai     boiu'hood  of  Anxusio  {Orange).     The  enmity  of 

croasoaiho     the  Ligurian  tril>es,  and  the  cx'cupation  of  the 

All*-        route  along  the  coast  by  the  Ma^siliots.  deterreil 

him   fixjm   passing  into  Italy  by  the  Maritime  Alps.     He 
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was  therefore  obliged  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  more 
northerly  passes,  which  are  in  order  from  north  to  south 
the  Great  St.  Bernard,  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  Mont 
Cenis,  Mont  Gen^vre,  and  the  Col  d'Argentiere.  Which 
of  these  he  actually  took  was  a  subject  of  dispute  as  early 
as  Livy's  time,  and  the  question  is  still  far  from  settled. 
Polybius  and  Livy,  our  chief  authorities,  differ  so  essentially 
in  their  account  of  the  march  that,  although  the  attempt  has 
often  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  their  conflicting 
statements.  Livy's  account  points  either  to  Mont  Genevre 
or  the  Col  d'Argentiere,  while  Polybius  favours  the  route 
across  Mont  Cenis  or  the  Little  St.  Bernard ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Livy  is  much  the  later  of  the  two 
historians,  and  had  probably  never  seen  the  country  he 
described,  whereas  Polybius  was  born  during  the  course  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  had  visited  the 
Alps  for  the  express  purpose  of  identifying  Hannibal's 
route.  Modern  historians*  are  practically  unanimous  in 
their  preference  of  Polybius  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  a 
pass  which,  besides  presenting  fewer  difluiciiltie-^  than  the 
others,  was  the  recognised  path  of  intercourse  between  the 
Gauls  of  the  west  and  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  and  was  therefore  familiar  to  the  Insubres  who 
acted  as  Hannibal's  guides.  Moreover,  upon  their  egress 
from  this  pass  the  Cartliaginians  would  be  able  to  recruit 
their  strength  among  the  friendly  SmUissI,  whereas  the  paths 
over  Mont  Genevre  and  the  Col  d'Ai-gentiere  would  lead 
them  into  the  lands  of  their  enemies  the  Taurini.  For  all 
these  reasons  it  seems  best  to  follow  Polybius. 

After  crossing  the  Rhone,  Hannibal  followed  the  course 
of  that  river  until  with  four  days'  march  he  came  to  tht> 
fertile  and  populous  "  Island  "  of  tlu^  Allobroges,  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  by  the 
Rhone  and  the  Ts6re.  On  reaching  the  Isara  (Iscre),  the 
Cartliaginians  might  have  turned  aside  from  the  Rhone  and 
followed  a  shorter  road  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Is<^re, 
but  this  route  would  have  led  tluMn  through  a  barren  and 
impracticable  country.  Hannibal  therefore  crossed  the 
Is^re,  travel  sed  the  **  Island  "  of  the  Allobroges,  settling  on 

*  Niebuhi  (iiiouleiitHlly),  Muiniimoii,  Uiuo.     Soe,  ht)\vovor,  p.  110.  note. 
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tijo  wny  i\  •Hsput4»  IhIwi'i  n  two  Alli)l)r(i;;i;iii  fliiclt.aiii-  as  to 
tlir  snv«  roi^nty,  and  roacliotl  tln»  lirst  t«»rni(«'  of  tin*  Alps  at 
tlir  Mont  (111  ('hat.  litre  his  diniciilticH  roinmenced.  Tho 
AllolnoLjcvs  hiitl  1k»s»»I  (Iw  only  path  that  led  acro^H  tho 
heights,  and  when  llannil)al  l)e^an  to  make  tho  dosctjiit 
from  tho  snmniit  of  the  mountivin  to  L.  liourget,  he  was 
assanlto<l  \i|>on  all  sides  with  snch  fury  that  ho  hardy  suvod 
from  dostiiu'tion  his  ha«;^M<;«»  train,  upon  which  tiio  sjift-ty 
of  tlio  whole  ox|MMlition  depended.  Tho  Cartha^nians 
ivsted  for  one  <lay  in  tho  valley  of  (Jhamhery,  and  then 
marchetl  for  three  days  alon<,'  the  upi)er  l.^ero  without  being 
molested.  On  the  fourth  day  they  were  met  by  the 
Cetit rones,  who  wore  chaplets  and  offered  hostages  in  token 
of  friendshif).  Hut  this  cordiality  was  only  a  trap,  and 
wlu'n  llannihal  was  involved  among  the  precipices  hading 
to  the  summit  of  the  St.  Bernard,  he  was  attacked  in  flank 
and  rear  by  the  natives.  Fortunately  lie  had  divined  their 
plan,  and  had  sent  on  his  baggage  train,  tho  object  of  the 
assault,  to  the  front  for  safety.  On  tho  ninth  day  of  the 
jvscent,  after  constant  fighting  with  the  mountaineers,  he 
reached  the  summit.  It  was  now  late  autumn,  and  the 
perils  of  their  position,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsist- 
ence in  this  bleak  and  arid  region,  the  hostility  of  the 
natives,  and  the  unwonted  cold,  might  well  dispirit  his 
Spanish  and  African  levies;  but  their  courage  rose  when 
their  general  pointed  out  that  friends  were  expecting  their 
coming  and  that  the  spoils  of  Italy  were  now  within  their 
grasp,  and  after  a  rest  of  two  days  the  descent  began. 

The  troubles  of  the  Carthaginians  were  far  from  over. 
On  tlu'  very  fii-st  day  of  tho  descent,  the  army  found  that 
the  road  along  which  they  were  marching  had  l^een  broken 
away  for  a  distance  of  1,000  feet.  To  prcx^eed  farther  was 
im[)0.ssible,  and  when  the  Carthaginians  tried  to  make  a 
detour,  they  were  prevented  by  a  glacier,  whose  slippery 
sin-face  admitted  of  no  foothold.  Howevrr  with  three 
days'  incessant  toil  a  way  was  engine-red  down  the  rocks, 
and  on  the  ninth  day  from  leaving  the  .summit,  Hannibal's 
forces,  shrunken  and  .shattered  by  the  privations  they  had 
uuilergone,  reached  the  [)lain  of  Eporedia  {/rrea)  on  the 
Duria  (Dora  Halleu),  where  they  were  able  to  recruit  their 
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strength  among  the  friendly  Salassi.  The  Alps  were  passed, 
but  at  an  enormous  cost ;  for  now  Hannibal  had  remaining 
but  20,000  foot  (12,000  Africans  and  8,000  Spaniards)  and 
6,000  horse.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees  there  had 
perished  three  out  of  every  five  of  his  infantry  and  a  third 
of  his  horse. 

Livy's  version  of   the  march  is  identical  ^ith   that   of 
,.    ,  ,.    .      Polybius  until  the  passage  of  the  Isere  is  de- 

Xjiw  s  V  orsioii.  X  o 

'  scribed.  At  this  point  he  diverges  utterly  from 
the  older  historian.  Hannibal,  he  says,  after  settling  the 
quarrel  among  the  Allobroges,  continued  his  march  towards 
the  Alps ;  but  instead  of  crossing  the  Isere  he  proceeded 
along  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  through  the  lands  of  the 
Tricastini  ;  then  turning  southwards  he  skirted  the  borders 
of  the  Yocontii,  and  so  came  to  the  Tricorii,  whose  capital 
was  Yapincum,  now  Gap.  He  was  now  in  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Druentia  {Durance),  and  here  the  ascent  of  the  Alps 
commenced.*  His  upward  march  in  Livy's  version  is  marked 
by  much  the  same  incidents  as  Polybius  has  described  :  on 
the  ninth  day  he  reached  the  summit  of  the  range,  either  at 
the  Mont  Genevre  or  the  Col  d'Argentiere,  the  former 
being  generally  considered  to  be  the  pass  intended  by  Livy, 
and  thence  he  descended,  not,  as  Polybius  says,  among  the 
Insubres,  but  by  the  Dora  Piparia,  into  the  land  of  the 
hostile  Taurini.  The  capital  of  this  people,  afterwards 
Augusta  Taurinoriuii  {Turin),  he  attacked  and  took. 

§  G.  After  landing  at  Pisa,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  joined  the 

Skinuish  at    ^^^^^  Icglous  that  w<'re  campaigning  in  Cisalpine 

thoTiciruis,    Gaul.     Then,     crosising    tlio    Po,     he    hastened 

westward  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 

until  h(^  heard  that  Hannil)al  was  not  far  ofV.      In  spite  of 

this  news  he  crossed  the  river  Ticinus  {Ticino),  which   lay 

between    him    and    tlio   enemy,    and    ollered    battle.      The 

engageiiu'nt  which  en.sued   was  c hietly  a  cavalry  skirmish  ; 

tiie   Numidian   horse  ^'ained    tlie    day,  and  Scipio   received 

a    severe    wound.     Hannibal    expected    that    the   conflict 

would  be  renewid  on  the  morrow,  bul  the  Komans,  daunted 

*  HodutiH  Huiinibivl  loiliiiniiiilms  Allnbn'nuiii  tiini  i.iin  Ali>os  j  otorot,  iioM  roctu 
roKioiio  itor  iiiMtituil,  hciI  ad  liiovain  in 'lrini«tiiinn  lloxil  ;  itiilo  1 1  r  oxtron  am  orani 
ViiCdiilidinin  a|;ri  t^ndit  in  'I'rlroriDM  liaud  iiMpiain  iin|iCHlita  via,  pviuMiuani  ad 
Dmotitiain  Ihuuoti  porvonil. 
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by    tlu'ir    Ifjuln's    niislwi|),    i  i'tr«;iH><l    willi    all    sjmmmI    iukI 
(•r«KH,mMl    til*'    r<>  .i^'aiii  at     rian«ntia.      Iii,st<'u<l    of   following 
flicMii  lit  once,  Ilannihal  niarclxMl  up  tho  nvt^r  for  two  (luyn, 
and  then  t  raiis|M»il«Ml  his  tr(H)ps  to  tin- sojitlu'in  ]>Miik  witliout 
liiinlrano'.      lir  found  that  his  victory  liad  already  in(  lin«'d 
tho  Gauls  to  join  him,  hut  terror  of  the  lioninn  i)Ower  wjuj 
still  a  pri^lominanl    tiMlinir,  and  a  girat    victory  wjis  noe<le<l 
to  scH'urc  thiMu  as  his  allies.      Ilannil>al  tluTrfon*  pressed  on 
Scipio,  witli  the  intention  of  fighting  as  sf)on   as  possible. 
Aft«  r  a  two  days'  march   he  came  to  tlie  Trc]»ia  {7'ref if/in), 
a  small  stream  running  from   the  Apennines  into  the  To 
at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Placentia.     Here  he 
found  S(Mpio  encamped.     The  consul,  disalded  by  his  wound 
and  knowing  that  the  Carthaginian  superiority  in  cavalry 
rendered  tho  o})en  plain  an  unfavourable  battleground  for 
him,  was  altogethei-  averse  to  an  engagement.      i»esides,  he 
was  anxious  to  be  joined  by  his  colleague  Sempronius,  who 
had  been  ivcalled  from  Sicily  by  the  senate  an<l  was  now 
hurrying  to  the  noi-th.     The  dilHculties  of  his  position  were 
heightened  by   a  mutiny  in   his   cam})   among    the    Gallic 
auxiliaries,  who,  to  the  numl)er  of  2,000,  slaughtered  the 
watch  and   made  their  way  to  Hannibal.     Anxious  about 
his  safety,  Scipio  cros.sed  to  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the 
Trebia,  and  there  pitched  his  camp  on  some  hilly  ground. 
He  was  now  joined  by  Sempronius,  who,  disappointe«l  of  a 
campaign  in  Afiica  and  longing  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
before  his  consulship  ex})ired,  resolved  to  force  on  a  battle. 
Scipio  did  his  utmost  to  dissuade  him  from  such  rashness, 
V)ut   Sempronius    paid    no    heed    to    his    colleague's    advice, 
thinking  him  either  actuat<'d  l)y  jealousy  or  depressed  in 
spirits    by    liis    unhealed    wound.       Nothing    could    serve 
Hannibal's  purpose  better  than  such  a  frame  of  mind;  to 
goad  the  Romans  to  action,  and  also  to  punish  the  Gauls 
for    their  coldness   towards   him,  he   burnt   a    numlx>r   of 
villages  round  his  camp.     S(»mpronius  s.illied  out  to  check 
the  depredations  of  the  Carthaginians,  cro.<se<l  the  Trebia, 
ikittie  of  tho   and    won    some     success    with    his    hor.semen. 
Trebia,       Knowing  that  Sempronius  would  now   fight   a 
general  engagement  if  he  had  the  chance,  Hannibal   j>ost«  d 
his  brother  ^lago  and  a  scpiadron  of  cavalry  in  an  ambu.sh, 
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where  rushes  and   brambles  concealed   a  dried-iip    water- 
conr.-e  of  the  Trebia,  and  at  da3^-dawn  sent  out  a  detachment 
of  Numidian  horse  to  entice  the  enemy  across  the  river. 
The  challenge  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  when  the  Numidians 
purposely   retired,  the    Romans,   though  sleet  was  falling 
and  they  had  taken  no  food  to  prepare  them  for  the  coming 
struggle,  rushed  in  pursuit  through  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Trebia  and  past   Mago's  ambush.     The  main  body  of  the 
Carthaginian  forces,  warm  and  well  fed,  now  quitted  their 
camp  and  joined  in  the  struggle.     On  Hannibal's  side  there 
were  20,000  foot  against  the  38,000  of  the  Romans ;  but 
the    Carthaginian    cavalry    (10,000    against    4,000)    out- 
numbered their  opponents'  by  more  than  two  to  one.     In 
spite  of  their  cold  and  hunger  the  legions  kept  up  the  fight 
until    Mago's    detachment    started   from   its   ambush    and 
attacked    them  in    the   rear.     This   decided  the  day  :  the 
Romans  at  once  broke  and  fled  in  wild  confusion ;  most  of 
them  were  cut  down,  but  a  body  of  10,000  fought  its  way 
through  the  enemy,   crossed  the  Tiebia  lower  down,   and 
reached  Placentia.     The  wind  was  so  biting,  and  the  sleet 
falling  so  fast,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  content  with 
pursuing   them   to  the  river.      Hannibal  followed  up  his 
victory  by  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  Placentia,  and  by  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  Apennines  into  Etruria  which   was 
thwarted  by  the  violence  of  the  elements.     Livy  describes 
in  picturesque  language  how  the  soldiers'  tents  were  over- 
thrown  by   the   hurricane   and  almost   buried    beneath  a 
tempest  of  snow  and  hail.     ITowev(»r,  Hannibal  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  first  campaign 
in   Italy ;  he  had  driven  the  Romans  from  the  whole  of 
Cisjilpiiu'  Gaul  exc<'pt  the  two  fortresses  of  Placentia  and 
Cremona,  and  ho  could  now  hv  sure  that  the  Gauls  would 
flock  in  numbers  to  his  standards.     His  presence,  however, 
was  not    welcomcMl    with    innnitigated    enthusiasm    by   the 
Gauls,  who  feared  that  they  had  only  exchang>  d  one  master 
for   a  second,  and  by  no  means  desired  their  land  to  be 
exhanst(Hl    by    the     maintenance    of    so    largt^    an    army. 
Hannibal  therefore  determined  to  seek  a  base  of  operations 
ratluT  in   Southern    Italy  than   in  (iaul,  and  to  conciliate 
tlu!  Italians  he  treated  all   his  pi-isoners  of  that   nationality 
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with    lu.'irUf'd    kiiuliHvs,    .umI    soul   thona    homo   wiiiiont    a 
nmsoiii. 

§  7.  So  skilfully  wonlod  wore  tln'ilrspntchoH  of  SomproiiiuH 
ThrSocoM.i  timt  tin'  <l«»foat.  of  (lio  'I'r('})i}i  ni  fii>it  (•ro}it4<l 
r«in|witfn,  little  uiiOMsinoss  jit  Homo,  fiiul  it  was  only  hy 
degrees  tlmt  men  loarnt  that  the  Roman  camp 
lijul  been  takrn,  that  the  valley  of  the  Po  wjus  in  the 
enemy's  passession,  and  that  the  Gauls  were  in  revolt. 
Four  new  legions  wei'e  enrolled,  so  that,  including  those 
(lefeate<l  at  the  Trehia,  there  were  now  t}iirt«en  intlie  field  ; 
reinft)reements  were  sent  to  Sicily  and  Haidinia,  and  the 
garrison  of  Tarentum  was  strengtliened.  The  elections  for 
217  B.C.  were  att<'nded  with  violent  outlnirsts  of  party 
feeling.  The  popular  leader  was  that  C  Flaminius  who 
had  carried  the  agrarian  law  of  232  B.C.  and  fought  against 
the  Insuhres  in  223  B.C.  Since  this  latter  date  Flaminius  had 
l>cen  in  constant  conflict  with  the  .senatorial  party  :  on  one 
occasion  he  was  named  by  the  dictator  Minucius  as  his  Master 
of  the  Jloi-se,  but  his  nomination  was  cancelled  because 
during  the  ceremony  a  mouse  had  been  heard  to  squeak,  and 
this  was  an  evil  omen.  Flaniinius  repaid  his  opponents 
with  interest,  and  when  in  218  B.C.  the  tribune  C.  Claudius 
projxKsed  a  law  that  no  .-senator  or  son  of  a  senator  should 
possess  a  ves.sel  of  greater  burden  than  300  amphorae 
(which  would  enalde  them  to  convey  the  protluct^  of  their 
estates  to  the  city,  but  not  to  engage  in  foreign  tiade) 
Flaminius  stood  alone  in  supporting  it  in  the  senate.* 
The  most  vehement  eftbrts  were  made  to  defeat  his 
candidature  for  a  second  consulship :  all  kinds  of  prodigies 
were  announced  to  det<?r  the  •tribes  from  voting  for  him, 
but  the  popularity  of  Flaminius  was  sufficiently  great  to 
overbear  all  opposition.  Yet  Flaminius  knew  that  he  was 
not  safe  even  yet,  and  that  if  he  stayed  in  the  city  to 
perform  the  .solemn  rites  which  it  was  customary  for  a  newly 
electi^d  consul  to  go  through,  the  priests  would  find  some 
Haw  in  his  election.  Instead  of  .staying  in  Rome  to  be 
removed  on  the  pretext  of  some  evil  omen,  he  secretly 
hurried  off  to    Ariminuni.     The  senate   insisted   uiK>n  his 

•  This  l<je  Claudia  mn  :  Ne  quia  senator,  cnivo  senator  i>atcr  fuiasot  innritiniAni 
Daveni  quHc  plua  qu.iDi  trvccuUniiu  luuphortinmt  casvt,  habcrrt  (Livj,  XXI.  (i3). 
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immediate  return,  but  Flaminius,  not  for  the  first  time  in 
his  career,  paid  no  heed  to  the  demand,  though  the  very- 
first  sacrifice  he  performed  was  marked  by  an  untoward 
occurrence.  Leaving  his  colleague  Cn.  Servilius  with  two 
of  the  newly  raised  legions,  he  himself  led  into  Etruria  the 
troops  which  had  been  collected  in  Ariminum  from  the 
campaign  of  the  previous  year,  and  there  joined  the  other 
two  legions.  He  pitched  his  camp  near  Arretium,  whence 
he  could  guard  the  passes  of  the  Apennines.  As  soon  as 
spring  rendered  the  mountains  practicable  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Apennine.s,  probably  by  the  pass  that  leads  from  Parma 
to  Lucca,  and  gained  the  plains  about  the  upper  Arnus(^47'no), 
now  flooded  through  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Here, 
among  the  swamps,  his  men  suffered  terribly  :  for  three 
days  they  could  find  no  dry  ground  on  which  to  rest  and 
sleep,  and  Hannibal  himself  lost  an  eye  from  ophthalmia. 
Of  all  liis  elephants  there  remained  but  the  one  upon 
which  he  rode.* 

§  8.  At  length   he  reached    Faesulae  [Fiesoli),  whence, 
Battle  of      learning  that  the  consuls  were  not  in  conj  unction, 
Trasimenus.    j^^    marched    past    Flaminius'    quarters    near 
Arietium,  and  proceeded  southwards  until  he  reached  the 
northern    shore   of    Lake   Trasimenus    {Lago   di   PeriKjia), 
between   Cortona  and  Perusia.      Knowing  that  Flaminius 
must  follow  him  to  protect  Rome,  Hannibal  waited  at  a 
point    wliere   the    horns   of    a    semicircular    range   of   hills 
approached  tlie  lake  so  closely  as  to   leave  but  a  narrow 
defile  by  its  shoT-(\     At  the  farther  pass  he  posted  some  of 
his  troops  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy  ;  the  rest  he  carefully 
concealed  about  the  more  nm*therly  end  of  tlie  defile.      A 
mist  hung  Jill  along  the  border  of  the  lak(>  when,  in  the 
( arly  morning,  Flaminius  with   his  ^U),()0()  soldiers  marched 
into  th(!  trap.     He  had  no  idea  that  the  enemy  was  so  near, 
and  (lid  not  wish  to  fight  until  ho  should  be  joined  by  his 
colleague     Servilius,     who    was    already     advancing    from 
Ariminum  along  the  I'^himinian  road.      Ilannibal's  strategy 
met    with    complete    success;     the    Komans    marched     on 

•  '1  his  ia  tho  i)icturu  which  movod  tho  Biitiro  of  Juvonal  (X.  IfiT)  : — 
()  (iiihIIh  fiicitfs  ut  ([tiali  digiiu  tiibolla 
Cum  Oiiotiiln  tlucein  portHrcb  bolun  luscum. 
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witiidut  Mi.s|n»<t  111^'  iiiiyfliin^'  wnm^,  until  tln-ir  wljolc 
loirr  was  iK'twmi  tlir  two  divisions  of  tln<  ( 'uriliii^^inian 
nrmy.  Tln»n  llMimilml  pivo  tho  si|;nnl  for  sitinck.  Ilia 
tHH»|'s  rn.sInMl  down  fioni  tlio  hills,  and  while  sonu-  hl<K'k«  cl 
up  thr  (U'lilr  in  l''laiiiinius'  n>ar,  ihn  otlicrs  wt  uj»on  the 
nuiiii  \xn\y  of  tjje  KonianH.  Unablo  to  form  th<jir  rankn  in 
so  confuHMl  a  spacr,  tho  Ir^^'ions  woro  annihilatod,  alr[)0>t 
without  rt>istanco.  A  few  tried  to  escape  l»y  tukinf^  to  tlie 
water.  l>ut  the  weight  of  their  armour  pre.s.sed  them  down  ; 
some  wadivl  out  as  far  as  they  dared,  only  to  he  out  down 
hy  tlie  enemy's  cavalry.  Of  all  the  host,  only  a  body  of 
6,000  forced  its  way  out  of  the  fatal  valley,  and  these 
were  soon  surrounded  and  forced  to  surrender.  Flaniiniua 
did  his  utmost  to  set  his  army  in  array  of  battle,  but 
found  the  attempt  impossible  amid  the  confusion.  He 
made  no  elTort  to  escape,  but  fought  bravely  until  slain  by 
an  In.^ubrian,  who  thus  took  vengeance  for  the  devastation 
of  his  native  land  live  yeai's  before.  In  three  hours  the 
battle  was  over:  15,000  Ivonians  had  fallen,  an  equal 
number  surrendered,  while  of  Hannibal's  troops  only  1,500, 
and  these  mostly  Gauls,  w^ere  slain.  As  after  the  victory 
at  the  Trebia,  Hannibal  di.sniissed  the  Halians  free,  assuring 
them  that  he  had  come  to  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  Kome. 
Soon  afterwards  Servilius,  the  other  consul,  was  reduced 
to  inactivity ;  for  his  cavalry,  when  on  the  way  to  join 
Flaminius,  was  annihilated  among  the  Umbrian  hills. 

§  9.  The  senate  made  no  attempt   to  conceal  the  great 
,.  ^.     ^     .     disaster  that  had  befallen  the  state :  when  news 

Fnbuis  CnnctA-  .        ,  i  i  i      i  •  ■, 

torisnindc  arrived  a  praetor  addresst  d  the  anxious  people 
Dicuitor.  ^^.jj-jj  ^j,^.  simple  Words,  "  We  have  lost  a  great 
battle.'  Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  defend  the  city  ; 
the  bridges  across  the  Tiber  were  broken  down,  and  the 
walls  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  It  was  resolvrd  to  revive 
the  dictatorship,  an  oUice  which  had  not  been  lilleil  since 
the  disaster  at  Drepaniim  in  the  first  Punic  war.  It  was 
the  constitutional  practice  for  the  senate  to  vote  that  a 
«lictator  was  needed,  and  then  for  one  of  the  consuls  to 
nominate  a  senator  to  the  otVue  ;  but  Flaminius  was  dead, 
and  communicati(»n  with  Servilius  was  iin]i«Ks.sibl«».  The 
matt«r  was  referred  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  by  the 
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vote  of  the  people  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  appointed 
pro-dictator  and  M.  Minucius  Rufus  as  his  Master  of 
Horse.  Tim  first  act  of  Fabius  was  to  propitiate  the  gods 
by  a  three  days'  feast,  after  which  he  raised  two  new  legions 
to  replace  those  lost  at  Trasimenus.  With  these  troops  he 
joined  Servilius  at  Ocriculum,  a  small  town  not  far  from 
Narnia. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  Hannibal  did  not  march 
on  Kome  after  his  victory  at  Trasimenus.  He  was  fully 
aware  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  attempt  the  siege  of  a 
place  so  strongly  fortified,  an  opinion  which  was  justified 
by  the  failure  of  an  assault  on  the  comparatively  weak 
colony  of  Spoletium ;  besides,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  pro- 
tracted resistance  of  Saguntum.  Now,  as  ever,  Hannibal 
showed  that  he  joined  to  matchless  boldness  a  caution 
equally  remarkable,  and  that  he  would  only  give  the  mortal 
blow  when  success  was  beyond  doubt.  He  therefore  turned 
aside  from  Rome  to  pursue  his  plans  of  biinging  over  the 
Italians  to  his  cause.  This  done,  he  would  perhaps  be  in 
a  position  to  assault  the  enemy's  capital.  Leaving  Etruria, 
he  passed  through  Umbria  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  allowed 
his  weary  soldiers  to  rest  awhile  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
Picenum.  The  farmhouses  were  pillaged  and  burnt  on  all 
sides,  and  the  able-bodied  population  massacred,  for  the 
district  was  full  of  the  Roman  colonists  who  had  settled 
there  in  consequence  of  Flaminius'  agrarian  law.  While 
liis  soldiers  were  recruiting  their  strength,  Hannibal  armed 
liis  Libyans  with  the  weapons  he  had  taken  at  Trasimenus 
and  exercised  them  iu  Roman  tactics.  From  Picenum  he 
proceeded  leisurely  through  the  lands  of  the  Vestini, 
Marrucini,  and  Frentani,  gathering  in  booty  from  all 
cpiarters,  until  lie  came  to  Apulia.  At  Aipi  he  found  him- 
self once  more  confronted  by  a  Roman  army,  but  the  tactics 
of  its  general  were  such  as  no  Roman  had  ever  before 
employed.  I*'abius,  who,  as  dictator,  iiad  reci  ived  full 
control  of  the  war,  was  indeed  the  very  opposite  of 
Flaminius  ;  lie  disliked  the  interference  of  tlie  people  as 
miuth  as  Maniinius  welconunl  it,  and  he  was  as  averse  to 
committing  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  to  a  pitched  engage- 
ment as  I'laminins  had  been  eager  to  do  so.     Hi  spite  all  the 
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provtH'ationH  of  iiaitiiiluil,  who  drVM.slat^tl  ilw  country  Ix-- 
fon»  hJH  vyoH,  and  thr  in)|tJilirnro  of  liin  own  otHrorn,  ho 
|)«M'.sisfontly  follow!  <1  tin*  ( 'urtlm^iiii;inH  from  pliico  to  f)lare, 
cut  tin;,'  oil' si  m^'glci-s  lu»r»\  ciipturin^  a  Iui^^'ji^'o  trrtin  tluro, 
inUM^t  only  on  out  wearying  tho  invader  andpiining  tiin**  for 
Homo  to  i-ocovor  fn)ni  Imm*  wounds. 

§  10.  SiK'li  u  policy  wjis  the  last  that  llannilKil  desired 
ilAtiiubni  in  J^i  'i^i  Opponent,  and  he  resolved  to  chanfje  hi.s 
("»n»i«ni.»,  scene  of"  ojwrations  to  Campania,  hoj»in/^  that 
if  ho  plunder!  d  the  numerous  farms  of  tin'  Koinan  citizens 
ill  that  n'gion,  l''al)ii;s  wouM  Ix^  compellc!!  to  fight  hy  the 
gon!'ral  indignation  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  also 
received  an  intimation  that  Capua,  next  to  Homo  the  most 
important  city  in  Italy,  was  incline!!  to  join  him.  Followed 
at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march  by  Fabius,  he  marched 
into  Samnium,  where  he  pillaged  the  territory  of  Bene- 
ventum,  and  took  Telesia  by  storm.  He  was  alx)ut  to 
desc!  nd  into  the  Campanian  plain,  when  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  his  guides  led  him  to  Allifae  {Alife)  on  the  upper 
Vulturnus.  llowevt  r,  th<'  sight  of  the  towering  ln'ights  of 
the  !Matese  con\4nced  him  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  path  ; 
so,  turning  aside,  he  passed  through  the  territory  of  C.alatia 
{Caiazzo)  and  Cali's  (Ca/vi),  and  with  a  few^  days'  march 
reached  Campania.  The  whole  plain  of  this  fertile  district, 
deserveilly  known  as  the  Garden  of  Italy,  was  wasted  with 
lire  and  sw!)rd  as  far  as  the  coast  town  of  Sinuessa  [Mon- 
dragone).  Villages  and  homesteads  went  up  in  flamas ;  yet 
Fabius  maintaine<l  his  position  on  the  INIons  ^Ias.>icus,  un- 
moved by  thi'  anger  of  his  otficei*s  and  the  impatient  com- 
ments of  Minucius,  his  Master  of  Horse.  He  even  gave 
ordei*s  to  his  reconnoitring  parties  to  avoid  all  conflict  with 
the  enemy,  and  Hannibal,  seeing  that  he  could  not  force  on 
a  battle,  re.solved  to  retrace  hLs  steps  to  Apulia  with  the 
rich  booty  he  had  collected.  And  now  it  seemed  that 
Fabius'  chance  had  come  :  in  exj)ectation  of  Hannibiil's 
retreat,  the  dictator  had  occupied  the  height  of  Callicula 
anil  thrown  a  garrison  into  Casilinum,  so  bl(x*king  the  road 
across  the  A'ulturnus.  Then  placing  a  detachment  at  the 
head  of  the  defile  through  which  Hannibal's  way  led,  he 
resolved  with   his  main  force  to  make  a  flank  attack  on  the 
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Carthaginians  as  they  were  entangled  in  the  valley.  But 
Hannibal's  craft  had  not  deserted  him ;  he  tied  lighted 
faggots  to  the  horns  of  some  two  thousand  oxen — part  of 
his  Campanian  spoil — and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
drove  the  terrified  animals  over  the  heights  on  one  side  of 
the  valley.  When  the  Romans  at  the  head  of  the  pass 
saw  this  multitude  of  lights,  they  imagined  the  enemy  were 
trying  to  escape,  and  hurried  down  to  oppose  them.  To 
their  surprise  they  found  only  a  number  of  cattle,  and 
suspecting  that  Hannibal  was  trying  to  draw  them  into 
a  trap,  they  had  not  the  courage  in  the  dark  night  to 
regain  the  position  they  had  quitted.  FabiiTS,  equally  sur- 
prised at  the  occurrence,  and  ignorant  of  its  meaning, 
remained  passive  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  Thus 
Hannibal  marched  quietly  out  of  the  pass  with  all  his  booty. 
In  the  hope  of  finding  allies,  he  then  passed  by  Aesernia 
into  the  land  of  the  Paeligni ;  but  the  Sabellians  were  as 
cowed  as  the  Campanians,  and  Hannibal  met  with  no 
success  in  winning  them  over.  It  was  now  time  to  find 
winter  quarters,  and  as  there  had  been  an  abundant 
harvest  in  the  territory  of  Gerunium,  an  Apulian  town 
between  the  Tifernus  (Biferno)  and  the  Frento  {Fo7'tore), 
the  Carthaginian  army  made  that  place  its  headquarters. 
Hannibal  no  doubt  hoped  that  next  year  the  Eoman 
commanders  would  be  less  invulnerable  antagonists.  All 
this  time  Fabius  had  dogged  his  stops,  and  was  now 
encamped  over  against  him  at  Tiarinum  (^Larino  Vecchio). 
§  1 1.  The  inactivity  of  Fabius  had  aroused  much  bitterness 
Fabius  and  of  feeling  against  him  in  Rome.  All  classes  were 
Miimcitia.  augorod  at  the  tidings  of  the  (>nemy's  depredations 
which  arrived  from  every  side,  and  oven  the  senate  so  far  lost 
confidence  in  its  general,  that  as  a  mark  of  its  displeasure 
it  refused  to  pay  the  ransom  of  some  ])rison(>rs  for  whose 
releas(!  Fabius  had  bargained.  About  this  time  Fabius  was 
obliged  to  pr()ceo<l  to  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  ottering 
up  a  solemn  sacrifice.  Minucius,  tlie  young  and  impetuous 
Master  of  the  Horse,  who  was  left  in  command  at  Jjariniun, 
saw  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  C^art  haginians  as  tlioy 
wore  scattered  over  tlio  whole  country  in  search  of  forage 
and   provisions   for  tho  winter,  and   eliangeil    his   camp   to 
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lowrr  ^rountl.  lliinnihul  «lisrovoro<l  from  lliw  threatening^ 
niovenieiit  that  tho  (X)nnnfin(l  had  chunked  handn,  anil 
renlietl  hy  (h"awin«,'  elosor  to  the  Hoinans.  irndatintiMl  hy 
this  niovenn«nt,  MiniiciuH  advanci'd  u|)  to  tho  Carthaginian 
(anjj)  with  l»is  leponariew,  whilo  ho  cut  off  th«  enemy'H 
forapM-s  hy  njeans  of  his  hors(»nu'n  and  li;^dit -aiinod  troops. 
So  pivnirious  ultimately  did  Hannihal's  position  U^como 
that  ho  retreated  t«  his  old  camp  h.inl  hy  (joriinium.  This 
success  of  Minueins  had  a  j,M-eat  eflect  on  parties  at  llome. 
The  outcry  a«x;iinst  Fahius  iKJcame  moic  pronounced,  and 
his  mipopularity  was  increase<l  ))y  a  cljance  expression  of 
his  to  tho  elYeet  that  he  feare<l  worse  consequt-nces  from 
success  than  from  failure.  Unwillini,'  to  defend  himself 
1)efore  the  pf»ople,  he  left  liome  after  holdin;^  an  election 
for  a  successor  to  Flaminius,  which  resulted  in  the  choice 
fallin<;  upon  M.  Atilius  lle^ndus  ;  hut  on  reaching  the  camp 
he  learnt  that  the  people  had  raised  his  Master  of  Horst; 
to  an  eipiality  with  liimself  in  the  command.  In  spite  of 
this  dis<rrace,  Fabius  did  not  resign  the  dictatorship,  })ut 
resolved  to  remedy,  so  far  as  he  could,  any  disasters  to 
which  the  imprudence  of  Minucius  might  lead.  The  two 
commanders  divided  their  forces  and  occupied  separate 
eneampments.  Fabius  persisted  in  hisohl  tactics;  Minucius, 
on  the  contrary,  was  stimulated  by  his  new  authority  to 
greater  boldness,  and  sought  every  opportunity  for  fighting 
a  pitched  battle.  Hannibal  was  perfectly  informed  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  supposed  that  Fabius  would  1)6 
too  much  inrtuenced  by  wounded  self-love  to  assist  his 
colleague  if  the  latter  met  with  disaster.  He  seizid  the 
height  that  separated  his  camp  from  that  of  Minucius, 
who  at  once  brought  out  his  forces  to  dislodge  him.  The 
Roman  legions  fought  well,  but  were  barely  holding  their 
ground,  when  5,000  picked  Carthaginian  troops  started  upon 
them  from  an  ambush.  The  attack  of  this  new  force  threw 
the  IJomans  into  confusion  :  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
though  the  <lay  of  Trasimenus  was  to  be  i-epeated ;  but, 
luckily  for  Minucius,  Fabius  had  followed  him  to  the  .scene 
of  battle,  and  now  generously  atlbnlt  d  the  tleeing  ti-oops 
a  refuge  behind  his  own  \nibroken  legions.  Not  willing 
to  engage  this  fresh  enemy,  Hannibal  gave  the  signal  for 
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retreat.  The  Roman  army  was  thus  saved  by  the  prudence 
of  Fabius,  and  Minucius,  not  to  be  outdone,  laid  down  his 
separate  authority  and  effected  a  reconciHation  with  his 
colleague.  The  praise  of  Fabius  was  on  every  one's  lips  : 
as  the  poet  Ennius  sang  afterwards,  the  Laggard  (Cunctator), 
as  his  enemies  styled  him  in  derision,*  had  for  the  time 
"saved  the  state  by  his  delay,"  and  given  to  Home  a 
breathing  space  before  the  renewal  of  the  struggle. 

§  12.  The  consular  elections  for  216  B.C.  were  attended 
by  party  quarrels  of  a  violence  that  had  been 

Campaign,  unknown  since  the  long-forgotten  feud  between 
216  B.C.  patricians  and  plebeians.  The  mass  of  the 
citizens  were  greatly  irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  even  assailed  the  senate  with  the  unfounded  accusation 
that  the  war  was  being  protracted  in  their  interest,  with 
a  view  to  the  extermination  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
democrats  declared  that  matters  would  not  come  right 
until  one  of  themselves  should  be  raised  to  the  highest 
oliice  in  the  state,  and  they  chose  as  their  champion  C. 
Terentius  Varro,  a  man  of  low  birth,  who  had  been  one 
of  Minucius'  warmest  supporters  in  the  previous  year. 
Varro  has  naturally  not  met  with  a  flatteiing  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  Koman  historians,  who  were  mostly  partisans 
of  the  senate,  but  there  are  facts  in  his  career  which  are 
at  variance  with  the  charges  of  ignorance  and  incompetence 
brought  against  him.  In  the  first  place,  his  very  rise  from 
the  humble  position  in  which  ho  was  born — he  was  only  tlie 
son  of  a  butcher — through  the  various  magistracies  (the 
quaestorship,  the  plebeian  and  curule  aedileship,  and  the 
piaetoisliip)  to  the  consulship,  prove  that  he  was  the  very 
reverse  of  an  incipable  man ;  and  in  the  second  place,  he 
was  more  than  once  employed  in  the  public  service,  even 
after  the  great  defeat  he  suffered  at  Cannae.  As  both  the 
consuls  were  al)S('nt  in  the  field,  it  became  necessary  to 
appoint  a  dictator  or  a  "  between-king  "  (inten^ex)  to  conduct 
the  consular  elections.     A  dictator  was  named,  but  forced 

*  lliius  lioiiH)  nobirt  cdiictiuuid  roHlitviit  rem  : 
Nooinini  (=  iinn)  rumorus  ponoluit  unto  tuilutuni, 
Ergo  pouUiuu  iiiHgiwiuo  viri  iuiik-  gloria  clarot. 
"lie  placed  not,  tlio  muiiniirH  of  tlio  pooplc  boforo  hi»  country's  snfoty,  tlioroforr 
in  ttiOHC  (\nyH  nil  tlio  bti^litor  Im  hiu  fiiiiiu." 
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to  lay  down  his  olliro  in  ronsoquoiuo  of  .in  infoniuility  in  Iuh 
noininrition;  finally  an  int^Trox,  P.  CornolitiH  Asina,  yn*- 
Hu\oi\  ovn  I  lir  coinit  ia.  \\  liih- 1  lie  doincMTats  ucro  nnaniinoti.s 
in  (hoir  support  of  Varro,  t lu<  oj)jK)sito  party  wan  divideil 
U»twoon  thn»o  ojindidat4's,  no  doubt  an  indication  that 
Fahius'  pohcy  was  dishk"  d  hy  a  portion  oven  of  the  wnate ; 
and  thus,  while  thorc  was  a  ^toat  majority  of  centuries  for 
Varro,  no  second  candidate  ohtained  a  majority  at  all. 
In  the  interval  which  elapsrd  U^foro  the  second  meeting 
of  the  comitia,  thus  rondere<l  necessary,  the  senatorial  party 
clos*^d  its  ranks  l>y  rejecting  its  first  candi<lat<s  an«l  cr)n- 
centrating  it«  strength  on  h.  Aomilius  Paullus,  a  man 
exceedingly  un)iopular  with  the  ct)mmons,  hut  who  had 
shown  his  military  capacity  in  the  second  Illyrian  war. 
Shortly  hefore  he  and  liis  colleague,  ^I.  Livius  Salinator,  had 
In^en  imjieachrd  for  unfair  division  of  the  spoil,  but  while 
the  lattt»r  was  condemnrd  by  the  tril)es,  Aemilius  contrived 
to  escape,  lie  was  only  the  more  embittered  against  the 
people.  The  greatest  exertions  were  made  for  the  coming 
campaign.  Roman  generals  had  .so  often  been  out- 
manoeuvred by  Hannibal  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
situation  appeared  to  consi.st  in  sending  into  the  field  as  large 
forces  as  possible.  Every  day  it  was  becoming  more  urgent 
that  the  Carthaginian  devastations  should  be  .stopped  :  it 
could  not  bo  expected  that  the  allies  would  much  longer 
be  true  to  their  allegiance  unless  their  farms  and  lands 
were  safeguarded,  and  even  the  multitude  in  the  city  was 
showing  dangerous  .signs  of  di.saffection  towards  the  govern- 
ment. Tiie  senate  therefore  rai.sed  four  new  lejjions,  in 
addition  to  the  four  already  under  arms  in  Apulia,  and 
increa.se^l  the  troops  in  each  from  4,200  to  5,00(»,  and  the 
hoi'se  to  400.  As  each  legion  was  accompanied  by  an 
e(\un\  contingent  of  allies,  the  total  forces  to  be  employed 
against  Hannibal  would  amount  to  something  like  80,000 
foot  and  (),(J00  horse.  In  addition,  an  army  under  the 
praetor  and  ex  consul  L.  Pastumius  Albinus  was  sent  into 
Gaul,  to  check  the  reinforcements  which  were  continually 
IK>uring  thence  to  join  llannil)al.  and  a  second  force  was 
sent  under  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  (also  a  praetor  and  ex- 
con.sul)  to  protect  Sicily. 

B.  287-203.  8 
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§  13.  Soon  after  their  entry  upon  office  Varro  and 
Battle  of  Aemilius  took  over  the  command  in  Apulia 
Cannae.  from  the  consuls  of  the  former  year,  M.  Atilius 
Kegulus  and  Cn.  Servilius,  of  whom  the  latter  remained  with 
the  army  to  assist  with  his  military  experience.  The  new 
consuls  bore  w4th  them  orders  to  abandon  the  tactics  of 
Fabius,  and  give  battle  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
Such  a  policy  was  just  what  Varro  desired,  and  even 
Aemilius  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  it,  althovTgh  just 
before  his  departure  from  the  city  Fabius  Cunctator  had 
earnestly  exhorted  him  to  follow  the  plan  of  campaign 
which  had  proved  so  successful  in  his  own  case.  Hannibal, 
meantime,  was  badly  oif  for  both  provisions  and  money, 
and  his  soldiers  were  getting  discontented.  He  suddenly 
quitted  Gerunium,  crossed  the  Aufidus,  and  seized  Cannae 
{Canne),  which  the  Romans  had  converted  into  their  prin- 
cipal magazine.  Here  he  found  abundance  of  supplies ; 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  was  teeming  with  the 
coming  harvest,  and  was  magnificently  adapted,  by  reason 
of  its  flat  expanses,  for  the  cavalry  in  which  lay  his  main 
strength.  The  consuls  followed  in  his  track,  and,  crossing 
the  Aufidus,  pitched  their  camp  a  few  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  not  far  from  Canusium.  The  dusty,  waterless  plain 
pleased  Aemilius  very  little,  and  he  would  have  liked  to 
retire  to  some  more  hilly  ground  ;  but  Varro,  angered  by 
his  colleague's  hesitation,  was  resolved  to  fight,  and  so  close 
were  the  two  armies  that  very  soon  a  battle  became  in- 
evitable. To  cut  oir  the  enemy's  foraging  oxj)editions,  the 
Romans  sent  a  detachment  to  the  left  or  northern  bank  of 
the  river,  and  there  made  a  second  camp,  smaller  than  the 
one  they  had  formed  on  tlie  right  or  southern  bank. 
Hannibal  soon  sent  his  skirmishers  across  the  A\ifidus  to 
provoke  th(^  Romans,  and  now  Aemilius,  fearing  that  a 
retreat  couhl  only  bo  efrected  at  a  great  risk,  consented  to 
give  l)attle.  When  Yario's  day  of  command  arrived — tho 
consuls  commanded  on  altcrnatt^  days — ho  boldly  led  the 
entire  army  to  tho  northern  side  of  the  stream,  and  by  a 
bend  of  the  river  prcpanMl  for  the  engagement.  T«'n  thou- 
sand nww  w(>re  left  brhind  in  th(>  larger  camp,  with  a  view 
to  (-nect  a  div(M'si()n   in   the  enemy's  ri^ar.     'Hie  r(\st  of  tho 
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titKijis,  77,()i)n  ill  ihiiiiImm-,  Ih'  tliow  up  with  a  front  of 
tlio  usual  l>n»:nltlj,  l»iit  in  twi«'o  tlio  cuHtomai-y  'lopth, 
su|>|M>rtr«l  on  tlio  ri^ht  by  iho  Roman  lior.so,  and  on  th*; 
K'ft  l»y  that  of  tho  allies.  Varro  roinnian«l<'<l  on  the  right, 
AiMuilius  on  tlu»  Ifft,  whil««  i\u'  contrr  was  1»«<1  hy  thi-  pro- 
consul ('n.  Srrvilius  and  Minucius,  tli«'  lair  Master  of  tho 
HoiMV  llaiinihal  did  not  docline  the  challenge;  he  put 
his  whole  iovco  across  tin*  Aulidus — it  was  little  nion*  than 
half  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  Romans  —  and  facing 
southwards,  with  the  rivti-  winding  along  liis  left  flank, 
d!*ew  up  his  line  of  hat  tie.  Jn  the  centre  he  arrayed  in 
IX  semicircle  his  (Gallic  and  Spanish  foot,  an<l  then;  com- 
manded in  pei'son.  On  either  side  of  his  main  lx>dy,  but 
somewhat  l)eliind  them,  was  his  Libyan  infantry;  while  on 
both  llanks,  well  in  advance,  was  stationed  his  cavalry,  a 
sti-ong  force  of  8,000  heavy  horsemen  under  Hasdrubal 
Ix'ing  on  the  left  by  the  river,  and  a  smaller  force  of  2,000 
light  Xumidians  on  the  right  under  Hanno.  The  battle 
began  by  llasdrubal's  horse  charging  the  weaker  Roman 
cavalry ;  after  a  desperate  fight  they  routed  thrse,  and 
made  their  way  behind  the  main  force  of  the  Romans  to 
the  opposite  wing,  where  the  Numidian  horsemen,  excellent 
skirmishers,  but  no  match  for  heavy  cavalry,  were  getting 
the  worst  of  the  light.  The  doubh'  attack  soon  scattered 
the  Roman  cavalry  on  the  left  wing,  and  by  this  time  the 
infantry,  now  closely  engaged  in  tho  centre,  was  drawing 
nearer  to  the  Autidus,  the  Gauls  and  Sjianianls  falling 
l)ack  befoi*e  the  charge  of  the  legions,  and  the  Romans 
pressing  on  them  in  the  hope  of  forcing  them  into  the 
river.  At  this  crisis  llasdrubal,  having  the  pursuit  to 
the  Numidians,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  while 
the  Libyans,  advancing  to  the  support  of  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  were  led  inwards  upon  their  flanks.  Then  the 
l>attle  became  a  mass{icre.  As  at  Trasimenus,  the  Romans 
had  no  room  for  mano'uvring  :  beset  in  front,  flank,  and 
rear,  they  fell  where  they  st<K)d,  until  after  a  butchery  of 
eight  houi-s,  50,000  (more  than  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
army)  lay  dead  on  tht;  tiehl.  The  Roman  camps  on  the 
Aufidus  were  both  tiiken,  and  in  tlu'm  or  elsewhere  20,000 
fugitives.     Aemilius  Paullus  was  .severely  woundetl  in  the 
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cavalry  fight  with  which  the  battle  opened,  but  did  his  best 
to  rally  the  infantry  later  until  he  was  slain.  Minucius, 
Servilius,  and  no  fewer  than  eighty  senators,  actual  or 
designated,  perished ;  but  Varro  with  seventy  horsemen  made 
good  his  escape  to  Yenusia.  Thence  he  ventured  back  to 
Canusium,  where  he  rallied  all  those  who  had  survived  the 
battle;  these  numbered  10,000  at  the  outside.  Hannibal, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  suffered  little.  Only  6,000  of  his 
men  had  fallen,  and  these  chiefly  consisted  of  Gauls,  who 
could  be  replaced  without  difficulty.  Of  his  magnificent 
cavalry,  which  had  won  the  battle,  barely  200  were 
missing. 

Note, — The  arguments  for  and  against  the  claims  of  the  various  passes  of  the 
Alps  in  reference  to  Hannibal's  march  are  conveniently  summarised  in  Mr.  W.  T. 
Arnold's  edition  of  Dr.  Arnold's  History  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  pp.  362-373.  The 
chief  advocate  for  the  Mont  Gen^vre  route  is  Neumann,  who  argues  that  Polybius 
does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  indirectly  bring  out  Hannibal  among  the  Tauvini,  and  not 
the  Insubres,  and  points  to  Livy's  express  statement  that  all  writers  (i.e.,  Polybius 
included)  declared  that  Hannibal  came  out  iipon  Turin.  The  Col  d'Argenti^re  is 
favoured  by  Mr.  Freslifield,  whose  great  argument  is  a  statement  of  Varro,  the  anti- 
quarian contemporary  of  Cicero,  to  the  effect  that  Hannibal  crossed  by  the  second 
pass,  reckoning  northwards  from  the  sea  :  the  context  shows  that  the  Col  d'Argentiire 
must  be  intended.  It  may  further  be  noted  that  the  position  of  all  three  of  Hanni- 
bal's great  battles  is  uncertain  :  the  most  generally  accepted  view  is  given  above, 
but  (especially  with  Cannae)  there  are  serious  difliculties  in  the  way.  In  the  case  of 
the  Thebia,  we  cannot  be  certain  whether  Scipio  before  the  battle  was  encamped 
on  the  right  (eastern)  bank  and  Hannibal  on  the  left  (western)  bank,  or  vice  vei'sd. 
As  the  Romans  crossed  the  river  to  give  battle,  the  scene  of  the  fight  will  be  the 
left  or  the  right  bank  respectively.  In  his  narrative  Livy  says  that  those  survivors 
of  the  Roman  army  who  had  saved  themselves  by  crossing  the  river  and  taking 
refuge  in  the  Roman  camp,  recrcjssed  it  again  by  night  on  rafts,  and  so  got  safely  to 
Placentia.  Now  as  I'laccntia  is  situated  below  the  confluence  of  the  'Prebia  with 
the  Po,  this  would  put  the  battle  on  the  right  bank.  The  battle  of  Tkasimenus  is 
differently  treated  by  F.ivy  and  Polybius.  lAvy  almost  certainly  places  it  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Lake  between  the  modern  villages  of  Borghottoand  Passig- 
nano.  Polybiiia  seems  to  roj)rosent  it  as  occurring  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake, 
and  hia  description  is  su])posod  to  refer  to  a  valley,  roughly  elliptical  in  shai)e, 
which  is  found  l)et ween  l.a  Torricella  and  Magiono.  [Cp.  Mr.  Tilley's  paper  in  the 
Clamcdl  Jieciew  for  181I3,  j).  800.)  The  battle  of  Cannak  is  as  perplexing  as  that  of 
the  'I'robia  :  we  cannot  bo  sure  whether  it  took  place  \iiton  the  loft  oi  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aufldus.  Most  historians  (iiichiding  Moiniii.son,  Ihne,  antl  Neumann) 
decide  for  the  loft  or  northern  bank,  and  this  opinion  has  been  followed  above. 
The  greatest  diflicnlty  in  adopting  this  view  is  tho  positive  statement  of  both  livy 
ami  Polybius  that  the  Romans,  while  resting  with  their  riy/it  wing  on  tho  rivor  hiul 
their  faces  tinned  towards  tho  soutli,  while  the  C'arthaginians  lookid  north.  As  the 
A\ifidus  runs  from  the  H.W.  to  tho  N.K.  this  can  only  liave  hajiponi'd  if  tho  HonuuiB 
wore  on  tho  right  bank.  Thcreforo  if  we  accent  tho  left  bank,  wo  nniat  lojcct  the 
asBortlon  of  Livy  and  Polybius.  On  tho  other  hand,  how  could  tho  fvigitivcs  reach 
Canusium  and  VenusiH  if  tho  Carthaginians  wore  between  tl  v  Roman  army  ai;d 
those  towns,  as  they  would  bo  on  tho  supposition  that  tho  battle  occurrwl  on  the 
right  ))ank'?  Of  course  if  wo  accept  tho  right  Imnk,  the  position  of  tho  camps 
(p.  llTi)  must  1)0  rcadjuatod.  (For  a  diacusBii>n  of  those  points  Mr.  Arnold's  luiok 
(pp.  B7!J-!{'.i'.t)  may  lui  consulted.  Mr.  St rachan- Davidson  has  some  strong  arguments 
in  favotir  of  tlio  right  bank  of  the  Aulidns  in  hi^  gfhctionn  from  I'tih/hiug,  Prolego- 
mena IV.  ;  SCO  tho  uiajis  at  the  ond  of  his  voUimo.  | 
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From  Cannae  to  the  Fall  of  Capua. 

§  1.  Rome  after  Cannae. — §  2.  Chanf^c<l  Character  of  the  War. — 
§  ;{.  Revolt  of  Capua.  -§  4.  Tlio  ('anipaign  of  215  B.C.—  §  5,  The 
Cam|)aigna  of  214  and  21."i  B.C. — §  <>,  The  War  in  Sicily. — §  7.  The 
Siepe  of  Syracuse. — §  8.  Capture  of  Syracuse  and  Pacification  ot 
Sicily.— §  i).  The  War  in  Spain.— §  10.  The  Campaign  of  212  B.C.  and 
Revolt  of  Tarcntum. — §  11.  The  Fall  of  Capua. 

§  1.  Any    state    but    Rome    would    have   abandoned   the 
RoiHe  after    Struggle  after  so  frightful  a  defeat,  and  even  at 
Cannae.       Komo  foj-  a  short  time  there  was  panic.     One 
of  the  consuls  had  perished,  and  many  of  the  other  magis- 
trates  were   either   dead   or   absent   from    the  city.     The 
senate  was   reduced   to   a    mere  handful ;  for  not  only  had 
a  fourth   of  its  entire  number  j^erished  at  Cannae,  but  a 
great  number  were  away  with  the  armies  in  Sicily  and 
Spain.     The  lo.ss  of  men  and  treasure  was  also  U\ginning  to 
Ih)  severely  felt ;  how  severely  we  may   imagine   when  we 
recollect  that  the  successive  disasters  of  the  Trebia,  Tnusi- 
menuK,    and    Cannae    must    have    swept   off  at  the  lowest 
estimate   50,U00    citizens,  an    appalling    proportion  of  the 
total  number  on  the  census  ILsts.     But  not  only  were  all 
these  homes  h-ft  vacant  or  ruined,  but  the  domain  land,  the 
pubhc   pasture  grounds,  and   the  mines  of  Southern  Italy 
were    in    the  hands  of  the    enemy ;    and  as  long  as    this 
remained  the  Ciise  there  mu.st  be  a  grievous  dinn'nution  in 
the  revenues    on  which  the  government  chiefly  depended. 
After  the  firet  sliock,  however,  hope  revived  :  there  was  no 
fear  of  the  revolt  of  the  cities  of  Latium  or  of  the  many 
colonies  and  fortresses  when  with  Italy  was  studded.     Fabius 
the  **  Laggard,"  to  whom  all  men  instinctively  turntd  for 
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advice,  speedily  restored  order  in  the  city.  He  ordered  the 
walls  to  be  manned,  and  bade  the  women  keep  within  doors 
and  there  await  news  of  the  fate  that  had  befallen  their 
husbands  and  sons.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  was  at 
Ostia  and  about  to  sail  to  Sicily,  was  ordered  to  proceed 
with  his  legions  to  Apulia.  M.  Junius  Pera,  w^ho  was 
created  dictator,  enrolled  four  new  legions,  in  which  even 
youths  under  sixteen  were  included,  and  8,000  slaves  were 
bought  from  their  masters  and  equipped  for  service  in  the 
field.  Another  force  was  formed  out  of  6,000  criminals 
and  debtors.  To  show  their  contempt  for  men  who  pre- 
ferred captivity  to  death,  the  senate  refused  to  ransom  any 
of  the  prisoners  whom  Hannibal  had  taken,  and  sent  all 
the  other  survivors  into  dishonourable  service  in  Sicily. 

§  2.  The  character  of  the  war  now  undergoes  a  change  : 
the  onward  sweep  of  Hannibal's  career,  which 

War  after  Icnds  such  interest  to  his  first  three  campaigns, 
Cannae,  terminates  with  this,  his  greatest  victory.  The 
war  becomes  a  record  of  sieges  and  marches  and  counter- 
marches, in  which  Hannibal's  genius,  though  in  reality  as 
great  as  ever,  shows  to  less  brilliant  effect.  The  Romans, 
indeed,  gave  him  little  opportunity  of  dealing  any  further 
crushing  blows  :  they  reverted  to  the  tactics  of  Fabius,  who 
had  first  taught  them  how  to  withstand  their  terrible 
antagonist,  and  resolved  for  the  future  never  to  stake 
everything  on  a  pitched  battle,  but  to  rely  chiefiy  on  the 
network  of  fortresses  which  they  had  spread  over  Italy. 
Ke(;ping  thus  on  the  defensive  at  home,  they  were  able  to 
pass  to  the  offensive  abroad,  and  finally  to  compel  the  with- 
drawal of  Hannibal  from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  his  native 
land.  Such  a  {)olicy  was  the  last  for  which  Hannibal  could 
have  wished.  It  was  only  l)y  brilliant  victories  that  he 
could  hope  to  win  to  his  side  the  su))iects  of  Home  in  Italy : 
he  must  show  himself  able  to  defend  them  if  they  dared  to 
renounce  their  allegiance,  and  it  was  to  prov(>  this  that  he 
had  thrice  welcomed  the  hazard  of  a  [)itched  battle.  His 
Hok^  hope  of  idtimato  su('C(\^s  lay  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
lloman  confederacy  ;  for  his  own  forces  were  too  few  to 
capture  Kome,  no  matter  how  often  they  might  dt»feat  her 
armies.      He    was    perfectly    a  wart*    that    he     had    neither 
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tlio  iiuitrrijils  nor  (lir  innulxis  iMvuiisitc  lor  a  r(';4ul;ir  ^i •;<••, 
aiul  it  was  tins  knowlcd^**  tliat  ("ausril  him  to  sinilo  at 
MHliarlial's  iinjM^tiKwity,  whoii  that  dashing  cavalry  olBrer 
oHiTo*!,  just  aftrr  tho  victory  of  ( 'anna*',  to  plant  the 
( 'artliapnian  Ma;^  on  tlio  Capitol  in  live  days,  if  ho  woro 
IMMinittcd  to  advance  at  once.  Later  historians  wondered 
wIuMIkm*  such  an  attack  would  have  j)rov(Ml  siicccs,sfnl,  and 
tho  thcmo  was  often  dohated  in  th(;  schools  of  rhetoric  ;  hut 
there  is  no  dotibt  that  Hannibal  was  right  in  declining  an 
attack  on  Konio  at  this  nionicnt,  just  as  lie  had  iM'on  right 
in  d(»clining  it  aft<'r  Trasinienus.  Boforo  ho  could  do  any- 
thing, ho  must  win  over  the  peoples  of  Southern  Italy;  ho 
nnist  ;:;et  furtlur  ludp  from  Carthago;  and  he  must  secure 
the  alliance  of  all  those  foreign  powers  which  looked  with 
apprehension  on  the  growing  power  of  Rome.  At  the 
moment  of  his  triumph  it  seemed  as  though  the  Italians 
were  about  to  realise  his  ho|X}s.  He  was  joined  by  many 
A[)ulian  cities — notably  Arpi  (Arpa),  Salapia  [tSalpi),  and 
I  lerdonea  (Ordona) ;  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  ;  and 
by  those  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Komaii  power,  tho 
Samnito  cantons  of  tho  Ilirpini  and  Caudini.  But  the 
strength  of  the  Samnites  was  no  longer  what  it  hfid  been; 
and,  like  all  Southern  Italy,  they  were  dominated  by  Roman 
colonies.  Benevcntum  and  Aesernia,  Luceria  and  Yenusia, 
and  their  fellows — these  were  the  pillars  of  Roman  rnle. 
Unable  to  revolt — for  they  knew  what  fate  was  in  store  ft)r 
them  if  they  should  bo  taken  by  the  native  peoples  upon 
whose*  lands  they  were  settled — and  too  strong  to  bo  captured 
against  their  will,  they  fornud  a  perpetual  hindrance  to 
Hannibal's  plans.  The  (ireek  cities  on  the  coast  also  for 
a  time  remained  loyal  to  Rome  ;  for  they  saw  that  their  old 
enemies,  the  I^ucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Samnites,  had  joine<l 
the  Carthaginians.  There  was,  howi-ver,  in  most  of  them  a 
strong  party  which  detested  Rome,  and  this  fact  generally 
secured  their  surrender  when  Hannibal  appeared  before 
their  walls  with  an  army. 

>j  .i.  Immediately  after  Cannae  Hannibal  sent  his  brother 
^lago  with  the  news  to  Carthage.  It  was  reieive<l  with 
enthu>ia.sm.  Hanno  was  as  antagonistic  as  ever,  but  his 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  univei>ai  rejoicing.     But  though 
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the  Carthaginians  welcomed  Hannibal's  success,  they  did 
not  make  any  great  sacrifice  to  help  him  to  complete  the 
victory ;  and  all  that  the  government  did  was  to  vote  that 
4,000  Numidians,  40  elephants,  and  a  sum  of  money  should 
be  sent  to  him — an  amount  of  assistance  that  was  absurdly 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.     However,  at  this 
Revolt  of  Capua,  point  a  piece  of  the  greatest  good  fortune  befell 
216  B.C.       Hannibal.     He  marched    from    Cannae  across 
Samnium,  and  when  he  reached  Campania  he  was  admitted 
into  Capua.     Parties  in  Capua  were  much  divided  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy.     The  mass  of  the  population  was  in 
favour  of  joining  the  Carthaginians;  but  the  aristocratic 
party,  the  knights,  were  as  a  rule  devoted  to  the  Romans, 
with  whom  they  had  made  frequent  intermarriages,  and  who 
had  not  only  granted  them  an  income  from  the  Campanian 
domain  lands,  but  even   bestowed   upon  them  the  much- 
coveted    honour   of  the  full  franchise.     Moreover,  at  this 
time  300  of  them  were  serving  with  the  Roman  armies  in 
Sicily,  and  all  these  would  be  liable  to  be  seized  as  hostages 
for   the    loyalty  of   their  fellow-countrymen.     One  of  the 
Capuan  senators,  however,  Pacuvius  Calavius,  was  a  staunch 
partisan  of  Hannibal ;  and,  supported  by  the  populace,  he 
extorted   from  his  compeers  a  sullen  assent  to  his  policy. 
Soon   after   his  entry  into  Capua,  Hannibal  addressed  the 
senate  :  he  promised  that  no  Capuan  should  be  set  under  the 
command  of  any  Carthaginian  officer,  and  tliat  their  town 
should  retain  its  own  laws  and  government.     He  declared 
that,   if   tliey   wore  true  to   him,  he  would  speedily   make 
Capua    the  first   city  in   Italy.     To  a  man  in  Hannil)ars 
position  no  resistance  could  be  ottered  ;  and  at  his  request 
Decius  MagiuH,  his  chief  oy^ponent  in  the  city,  was  delivered 
up  to  him.     His  attempts  on  the  other  towns  of  Campania 
were   not   attended    with    marked   success.     The  walls   of 
Neapolis    proved    too    strong    for  him,   though    ho  greatly 
coveted  the  place  for  a  seaport,  to  secure  his  coniniunications 
with   Carthage.     At  Nola  there  was  a  considerable  party 
devsirous  of   giving   up   tlie   town   to  liini  ;  but  the  senate, 
Htrongly   Roman  as  usual,  sent  for  INlaicellus  in  all  haste 
from  Casilinum,  where  ho  was  eticamped  ;  and  that  general, 
on  reaching  Nola,  executed  seventy  of  the  Carthaginian  party, 
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nml  ronfiscntfMl  thrir  |»rn|Mriy.  I'oIUmI  Iwiv,  i i.'in)iil>Hl 
ttUMt'il  ttJ  Nuoriii  {Xi>ceni),  wliicli  ho  HiiccecH.lcd  in  takinji. 
Soon  jifU'rwardrt  ho8toriin»<l  ami  plnndoretl  Acerrac(/lce7va). 
Tlion  hv  sot  alwxit  t)H»  si«'^'«»  of  ( 'jixiHtmru,  a  strong  [K)st 
situatiMl  on  ibo  \'ulturuus,  a  frw  miles  to  tin;  west  of  Capua, 
and  fjarrisoniMl  l»y  500  nu>n  from  Pra<'ne8t4!  and  450 
KtiMiscans  of  l'»»rusia.  Failing  to  storm  tlic  place,  he  l«ft 
a  force  to  hlockadr  it,  while  he  himself  went  into  wintsr 
(piartei's  at  Capua.  Thoti<,di  the  garrison  soon  felt  the 
extremities  of  famine,  «'veii  devouring,'  the  le^ather  of  their 
sliields  to  sjitisfy  their  hun«ror,  they  held  out  bravely  for 
kJoveral  months,  and  only  capitulated  on  honoui-ahle  terms. 
To  show  that  it  appnciated  the  services  of  these  brave; 
allies,  the  Roman  senate  granted  them  double  pay,  and 
even  otVered  them  the  franchise.  Hannibal  spent  the  winter 
at  (';ipna.  Roman  historians  were  fo'nd  of  .asserting  that 
ids  soldiers  were  so  corrupted  by  the  luxury  of  that  wealtliy 
city  as  never  again  to  be  capable  of  tlie  toils  they  had  once 
euilured.  Capua,  they  said,  proved  to  l)e  Hannibal's  Cannae. 
The  assertion  is  jussure<lly  not  substantiated  by  the  further 
history  of  the  war,  for  the  Carthaginians  continued  as 
invincible  as  ever. 

§  4.  At  Rome  the  winter  was  spent  in  preparations  for 
Creation  of  the  ensuing  ciimpaign.  It  was  first  of  all 
Senators.  nece.«sary  to  increase  the  senate  to  its  usual 
number  of  300,  but  there  was  some  diHiculty  in  finding  a 
suitablr  j)erson  for  this  onerous  task.  Finally,  notwith- 
standing that  there  was  one  dictator  in  the  field  already,  it 
was  determined  that  a  second  shoidd  Ik?  nominated  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  tilling  up  the  vacancies.  Vario  accordingly 
came  to  Rome  for  a  few  days,  named  M.  Fabius  Buteo 
dictator,  and  then  went  back  to  his  army.  Butoo  had  no 
fewer  than  177  places  to  fill  ;  he  selected  first  all  those  who 
had  filled  a  curule  ofiico,  then  ex-plebeinn  aediUs,  ex- 
tribinies  of  the  plebs,  and  ex-(iuaest(»rs  ;  and,  finally,  such  as 
had  gained  distinction  by  their  personal  bravery  in  the  war. 
The  election  for  consuls  was  won  by  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  and  L.  Postumius  Albinus;  but  the  latter  was  cut 
off  with  his  whoh'  army  in  Gallia  Cisalpina  before  he  could 
enter  upon  his  otlice.     Everywhere  matters  went  badly  with 
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the  Romans.  Petelia  *  and  Cosentia,  the  only  towns  in 
Brnttium  which  had  refused  entrance  to  the  Carthaginians, 
were  lost ;  Crotona  was  stormed  by  the  Bruttians ;  Locri 
capitulated.  In  Sicily  and  Sardinia  the  Roman  generals 
were  sorely  in  need  of  supplies,  but  could  get  no  help  from 
the  capital ;  only  from  Spain  (§9)  did  there  come  a  ray 
of  hope.  It  seemed  as  though  Haniiibal's  triumph  was 
merely  a  question  of  time. 

The  chief  scene  of  the  war  in  Italy  during  the  year  215 
The  Fourth  ^•^'  ^^^  Campania,  whither  the  Romans  sent 
Camiiaign,  three  armies  of  two  legions  each,  or  something 
^  ^'^'  like  60,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Fabius 
Cunctator,  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  (these  two  being 
consuls  for  the  year),  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  The  war 
in  Apulia  was  entrusted  to  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  Laevinus, 
who  had  at  his  orders  a  squadron  of  twenty-five  ships,  with 
which  to  protect  the  coast  and  also  to  obsei've  the  move- 
ments of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  All  through  the  year  the 
Romans  pursued  cautious  tactics,  making  it  their  chief  object 
to  protect  such  of  the  Campanian  towns  as  were  still  faithful 
to  their  allegiance.  In  this  they  were  generally  successful,  for 
they  protected  Nola  against  a  second  attack  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  raided  the  lands  of  the  Samnites  with  merciless 
severity.  Hannibal  and  his  allies  met  with  two  reverses  of 
some  importance.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Campanian 
towns  to  celebrate  a  festival  in  common  at  Hamae,  not  far 
from  Cumae,  and  the  Capuans,  taking  advantage  of  this  fact, 
invited  the  senators  of  Cumae  to  join  with  them  in  discuss- 
ing the  best  procedure  for  the  Campanian  towns  to  adopt. 
The  Cumaoans  believed,  or  at  least  assei/ted,  that  they  were 
threatened  with  a  treacherous  seizure,  and  invited  the  consul 
Sempronius,  who  was  encamped  at  Liternum,  to  hasten  up 
with  a  force  and  cub  oil"  the  Capuans.  On  the  night  of  the 
festival,  Sempronius  fell  on  the  Capuans,  and  slew  2,001)  of 
them,  among  (lu  S(^  being  the  IVIedix  Tuticus,  their  highest 
magistrate.  On  learning  the  disaster  Hannibal  marched 
against  Som[)ronius,  in  the  hope  that  ho  might  take  him 

*  I'otoliii,  ill  Hitito  of  itn  iiiijiK'iiiflcanco,  ott'orod  ii  ilcsporato  ro«i8tnnco  to  lliiiiilco, 
which  ii4;;lai)uo<l  at  in  Vor^irs  (lcM('ii|>' ion  "  p  tivn.m^fu'.cd  rutelia  laiu-u  "(Aonoiil  III. 
402),  "  llttio  rotolia  buttrottitod  l>y  ita  wall.  ' 
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iiiiuwjinvs  ;  hut  l\w  consul  pimlriitly  UK»k  infugc  l)cliirnl  tlu" 
walls  of  Cunuio.  wlicro  ho  was  in  |7<»rf(«ft  wifoty.  'Vlw  other 
rrvorso  ocourred  at  (trunicntuin  in  Lnc;inia,  where  Hunno 
w.'is  ilefcati'd  hy  'I'ih.  S<Mu|»ronius  Lonptis,  an  oflleer  of  the 
juaetor  M.  VahM'ius  Laevinus. 

Tho  only  event  of  the  year  wliicli  promisecl  to  tiini  out 
Aiiiiinixj  of  favourably  to  Hjinnihal  wjis  a  tioiity  of  .'illiance 
iiHnniUii  with  which  lie  made  with  Macedonia.  IMiiiip,  tlie 
"  '''  Macedonian  kin^,  viewed  the  recent  progress 
(»f  the  Kotnans  in  Illyria  with  natural  jealousy,  which  was 
si^lulously  (>ncouiai,'ed  hy  tho  exiled  l)enictrius  of  IMiarus. 
Already  in  the  [)rovioiLS  year,  when  news  of  Trasimenus 
reachcil  him,  he  had  precipitately  ended  his  war  with  the 
Aetolian  league,  and  turned  his  army  against  th»'  Romans 
in  Apollonia,  and  now  tho  victory  of  Cannae  and  the  revolt 
of  ('aj)ua  encouraged  him  to  conclude  a  formal  treaty  with 
llannil)al;  he  promised  to  give  the  Carthaginians  active 
assistance  in  Italy,  while  they  were  to  cross  the  Adriatic 
when  the  liomans  were  subdued,  and  impose  the  yoke  of 
Macetlonia  upon  all  (Greece.  As  soon  as  the  senate  heard 
of  this  alliance,  which  it  did  through  capturing  the  Car- 
thaginian envoys  at  sea,  it  strengthened  the  forces  of  the 
praetdr  Laevinus  in  Apulia.  It  ha<l  no  great  reason  for 
alarm,  for  Philip  was  so  bent  on  selfishly  aggrandising  him- 
self in  Greece  that  it  was  never  found  needful  to  detach 
any  large  force  for  service  beyond  tlie  Adriatic. 

§  5.  The  favourable  turn  which  the  war  had  assumed  in 
Tho  Fifth      -1^  ^•^'-  encouraged  the  senate  to  still  greater 
Cniiiiwiijni,     exertions  for  the  following  campaign.     At  the 
consular  elections    Fabius  Cunctator,  the  pre- 
siding magistrate,  showed  the  same  determination  to  have 
his   own    way    which    he    had    evinced    in    ccmductiug  the 
war.      The    tribus  pjvierot/ativa,  which  chanced    to  l>e  the 
Aiue)).tfM  htnionnn,  voted  for  M.  Aemilius   Kegulus  and  T. 
Otacilius    Crassus,    neither   of    them    men    of     remarkalde 
ability.      Fabius  declared  that  Aemilius  was  incapacitate<l 
for  command  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  tlamen  of  Quirinus; 
while  Crassus,  though  his  relation  by  marriage,   had  shown 
8o  little  energy  during  his  praetorship  in  Sicily  as  to    l>e 
quite  untit  for  troubled  times  like  the  present.     He  there- 
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fore  bade  the  tribe  choose  other  men,  and  finally  Fabius 
liimself    and   M.    Claudius    Marcellus     were     unanimously 
elected.     For  the  campaign,    18  legions,  or   180,000   men, 
were  enrolled,  and  even  this  enormous  force,  comprising  one 
fourth   of  the  whole  fighting  population  of  Italy,  did  not 
include  the  troops  already  in  Spain.     Four  of  these  legions 
were  led  by  the  consuls  into  Campania,   four  more  were 
stationed  in   Apulia,  one  was  employed  near  Brundusium 
to  check  any  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Macedonians,  two 
served  as  a  garrison  to  Home,  and  the  rest  were  distributed 
between  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Gaul.     To  keep  all  these  forces 
in    the   field   entailed  a  heavy   charge    on  the  exchequer, 
already  depleted  by  the  expenses  of  four  campaigns ;  but  all 
classes  of  citizens  cheerfully  undertook  their  share  of  the 
burden  :  the  wealthy  supplied  rowers  for  the  navy  ;    the 
horsemen  lefused  pay  for  their  services ;  the  contractors  of 
public  works  agreed  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  war  before 
demanding  payment  from  the  state.     Various  sumptuary 
laws  were   passed ;  among  them  was  one  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Oppius  to  the  effect  that  no  woman  should  possess 
personal  ornaments  of  gold  of  a  greater  weight  than  half  an 
ounce,  should  wear  robes  of  purple,  or  ride  within  the  city  in 
a  carriage.*     As  in  215  B.C.,  the  chief  interest  of  the  cam- 
paign centred  in  Campania.     Hannibal,  as  before,  occupied 
Mt.  Tifata,  whence  he  could  command  Capua  and  Casilinum. 
He  made  some  attf^mpts  to  secure  a  seaport  by  the  seizure 
of  one  of  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast,  but  neither  at 
Cuma(;,  Nea})olis,  nor  Puteoli  did  he  meet  with  any  success, 
althougli  his  partisims  in  these  places  had  promised  to  rise 
against  the  government  when  his  army  appeared  before  the 
Willis.       When   the    summer   was  well  advanced   Hannibal 
({uitted  Campania  and  marched  into  the  territory  of  Taren- 
tum,  which  he  hoped   would  open  its  gates  to  him.     But 
here    again    he    was   disappointed  :    three    days   before    his 
arrival  the  garrison  had   been  strengthened,   and  its  com- 
mandant, M.   Livius  Macatus,  had  caiefully  secured  eveiy 
post  with  troo[)s  u[)on  whos(^  fidelity  he  could  rely.      All  that 
Hannibal  gained    by   his   marcli    was   a   great  quantity  of 

*  Tbo  lex  Oppia  ran  :  Notiua  mulior  i>luH  soiiiunoiaiii  iiuil  haborot,  neo  voatimonto 
vcraicolorl  wtorotur,  ncu  iuncto  vehlciilo  in  urbo  oppldovo  aut  proiiiiw  Inilo  niillo 
liUHsua  uiul  Haui'uium  publicovum  caiitui  voboiolur  (Livy,  XXIV.  1). 
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lx)oty — corn  fntiii  tlio  lands  of  Motapontnm  ami  IhracU-a, 
and  h(>rs(\s  fumi  l\w  t«>rrit<)ry  of  tiio  Sull(Mitiiii.  After  thi.s 
ho  rrtinvl  ink)  winter  <|iiart(«rs  at  Salapia  in  Apulia.  Wlnlo 
Hannibal  thus  stiUcird  no  defrat  in  jxTson,  inatt^Ts  went 
s<.)nH»what  badly  with  his  li^Mitcnants,  Casilinum,  a  place  of 
gnat  ini|><n'tan('0  for  the  safo^tiai'din^'  of  Campania,  wa.s  in 
cowardly  fashion  snrrondrred  hy  its  garrison,  and  Hanno, 
who  had  l)oon  successful  in  hringing  over  all  Jiruttium 
except  Rlicgiuin  to  the  Carthaginian  cause,  met  with  a 
disastrous  ivverso  at  lienoventum.  His  entire  army  of 
17.000  nien,  mostly  Hruttiansand  Lucanians,  was  practically 
annihilated  hy  the  slave  legion  of  S<'mpronius  (Tracchus,  who 
had  promi.sed  his  men  their  freedom  if  they  distingui.shefl 
themselves  hy  their  bravery. 

l)uring  this  year  Philip  of  Macedonia  commenced  hostili- 
ties against  Rome  in  earnest,  by  taking  the  coast  town  of 
Oricum  and  laying  siege  to  Apollonia.  To  save  this  town 
Valeiius  La«  \-inus  sailed  across  the  Adriatic  from  Brun- 
dusium  ;  he  recaptured  Oricum  without  much  dithculty,  and 
sent  his  lieutenant,  Q.  Naevius  Crista,  forward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Aous.  The  enemy's  camp  before  Apollonia  was  in 
confusion,  and  Ch'ista,  approaching  it  without  being  noticed, 
assaulted  it  by  night.  His  boldness  met  with  the  success  it 
deserved.  Philip  barely  escaped  capture,  burnt  his  fleet,  and 
retreated  into  Macedonia.  So  ended  for  the  time  Hannibal's 
hopes  of  assistance  from  the  East. 

The  consuls  for  the  year  213  B.C.  were  Tib.  Sempronius 
The  Sixth  Cam- Gracchus,  the  victor  of  I^neventum,  and  Q. 
P*'"^^2i:u<.r.  Fa  bins  Maximus  the  younger,  who  was  accom- 
panied to  the  war  by  his  father,  Fabius  Cunctator.  Resides 
filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  eighteen  legions  ali-eady  in  the 
field,  the  (onsuls  •'nrolle<l  two  more.  With  these  f(H'ces  the 
Romans  maintained  their  ground,  and  won  a  few  trilling 
successes ;  Sempronius  got  possession  of  some  small  places 
in  Lucania,  and  recovered  the  Biuttian  towns  of  Consentia 
and  Tlnnii.  Fabius  mad(»  an  as.sault  on  Arpi,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  5,000  Spanish  troops,  and,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  commandant,  seized  the  town.  Tliese 
were  the  only  events  of  imix)rtance  in  the  campaign  in 
Italy.     HanniUil  .s|>ent  the  summer  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Tarentnm,  hoping  in  vain  for  a  movement  of  his  partisans 
within  ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  happened,  and  the  consols 
were  careful  not  to  come  to  an  engagement.  Thus  the 
year  slipped  away. 

§  6.  Meanwhile  events  had  occurred  in  Sicily  which 
The  War  in  Seemed  to  presage  much  advantage  to  the  Car- 
Siciiy,  thaginians.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  more 
— -  B.C.  j-jj^j^  fifty  years  Hiero  had  died.  Ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  he  had  been  the 
faithful  and  indefatigable  ally  of  Rome.  We  have  seen 
with  what  unwearied  energy  he  had  supplied  the  Roman 
forces  with  provisions  in  their  first  struggle  with  Carthage. 
Since  then  he  had  helped  Rome  on  many  occasions;  in 
237  B.C.,  at  a  time  when  the  seizure  of  Sardinia  rendered 
him  uneasy  about  the  fate  of  his  own  dominions,  he  had 
visited  Rome  and  distributed  200,000  modii  of  corn  among 
the  citizens ;  after  Trasimenus  he  had  sent  a  fleet  to  Rome 
with  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  des- 
patched a  body  of  1,000  Cretan  archers  to  serv^e  against 
Hannibal's  Balearic  slingers  ;  and  he  had  given  further  help 
in  the  following  year.  By  this  unwavering  adhesion  to  the 
Roman  alliance,  Hiero  was  able  to  secure  to  Syracuse  a 
long  lea.se  of  peace,  during  which  the  city  recovered  from 
the  anarchy  of  the  preceding  years.  During  his  long  reign 
no  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  for,  unlike  most 
despots,  he  neither  exiled  nor  slew  a  single  citizen.  Nor 
were  his  good  dc^eds  confined  to  his  own  land ;  once  when 
Rhodes  was  partially  destroyed  by  a  terrible  eartlujuake, 
he  contributed  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city.  By  kindnesses  such  as  this,  by  his  patronage 
of  art  and  literature,  Hiero  won  a  name  second  to  none 
throughout  the  Greek  world,  and  it  was  amid  universal 
regret  th;i,t  he  died  at  the  groat  age  of  ninety-four  (early  in 
215  B.C.).  His  son  ({(^o  had  prodeceastd  liini,  and  ho  was 
now  succeeded  l)y  his  grandson  Hieronynuis,  a  boy  of 
fifteen.  Andranodorus,  ont>  of  tiie  guardians  of  the  young 
piince  and  his  uncle  by  marriage,  brought  about  the 
removjil  of  tlici  council  of  regency,  which  Hiero  liad 
appoint!  <1  with  the  eM[)ecial  purpose  of  continuing  his  own 
policy    towards    Rome,   and    induced    Hieronynuis    to   open 
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roninninitMt  KIM  >     \vit)i     TTiiniiiliril.       lli<:  onviiiii^     ili'iiiand 
that    tlir    whole   i.sluiul   .shoiiM    )k^  cedfMl   to  him    U[ioi)    tho 
expulsion  of  the  Uonmiis  wan  rondily  ^rniit^l  by  tho  Car- 
thM^'iniMiis,  who  knew  how  uscfiil  tho  icsourci's  of  SyrruMiHO 
and  it.s  powrrful   navy  would  j)r()\r  if  ran^'e<l  upon   their 
side.     Appiua  Claudius,  tho  praetor  in  Sicily,  warned  the 
princo  not  to  <lraw  uj)<»n   Ijimsclf  (h(»  onnn'ty  of  Home;  hut 
he  had  no  forir  whorewitli  to  cot  rco  him,  and  liad  therefore 
to  look  towards  oth(  r  means  of  maintaining  Roman  in- 
Ihienee.       lie    was    assisted    by    tho    foolish    arrof^Mnee    of 
Ilieronynius  liimself,  who  made  many  enemies  among  the 
Ixjtter  class  of  citizens  by  his  parade  of  royal  insignia  and 
his  display  of  armed  mercenaries  in  his  train.     Tliis  faction, 
consisting  largely  of  wealthy  merchants  whose  sympathies 
lay  entirely  with  the  Roman  oligarchical  system  of  govern- 
ment,   formed    many    plots   against    Ilieronymus,    and     in 
214  B.C.  setHired  his  assassination  as  he  was  passing  through 
Leontini.     Andranodorus,   who   was  compelled  to  give   up 
Syracuse,  acquiesced  in  tlie  establishment  of  a  republic,  and 
was   himself  made   one  of   the  chief   magistrates ;   but  his 
connection  with  the  royal  family  proved  his  ruin,  and  he 
perished  in  a  massacre,  along  with  the  whole  line  of  I  Hero's 
descendants.     The   populace,    which   had  a  strong   leaning 
towards  Carthage,    was  roused   to  action   by  this  atrocity, 
and  to  rejdaco  tho  murdered  magistrates  elected  Hi[)pcx'rates 
and  EpieydeSj  both  of  whom  had  for  some  time  past  been 
busily  engaged  in  furthering  the  designs  of  Hannibal   upon 
Syracuse,     llippocratas,  as  soon  as  he  was  entrusted  ^vith 
a  military  force,  attacked  a  frontier  post  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  magistrates  di>claimed  any  connivance 
in  this  aggression,  and  sent  a  force  of  8,000  men  to  assist 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,   the    Roman   praetor  for   214   B.C., 
who    at    once    marched    against    Hippocrates.       Marcellus 
easily  mastered  Leontini,  but  his  \-ictory  was  marketl   by 
such   wanton    bloodshed    that    the    Syracusan    troops   sent 
against    Hi[>pocrates   made  common   cause   with   him,   and 
under  his  leadership  marched  back  on  the  capital  with  the 
inti'ution   of  oveit browing   the  government.       A    scene  of 
terrible  anarchy  ensuetl,  the   upshot  of  which  was  that   the 
populace   joined   the  army  in   ex|x»lling  or   nnutlering  the 
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Romanising  leaders,  and  in  handing  over  the  city  to  Hippo- 
crates and  Epicydes. 

§  7.  At  this  time  Syracuse  comprised  a  number  of 
Sie  e  of  quarters,  each  with  its  own  walls  and  fortifica- 
Syracuse,  tions.  The  Southernmost  of  these  was  Ortygia, 
214— 212  B.C.  si^^j^^gfi  Qj^  a  small  island,  and  therefore 
peculiarly  suitable  for  a  stronghold.  It  had  first  of  all 
been  a  Phoenician  trading  centre,  after  which  it  was 
occupied  by  Greek  colonists  from  Corinth ;  now  it  had 
been  cleared  of  all  the  dwelling-houses  upon  it,  and  was 
a  strongly  walled  fortress,  containing  the  magazine  and 
treasury  of  the  city,  and  gariisoned  by  a  large  body  of 
mercenaiies.  North  of  Ortygia,  and  next  to  it  in  antiquity, 
lay  Achradina;  while  beyond  this,  and  extending  over  the 
triangular  plateau  to  the  west,  were  the  more  recent 
suburbs  of  Neapolis,  Tyche,  and  Epipolae,  these  together 
forming  the  third  main  division  of  the  city.  As  soon  as 
Marcellus  heard  of  the  revolution  in  Syracuse,  he  at  once 
marched  upon  it,  hoping  to  take  it  with  the  assistance 
of  the  fleet  under  Appius  Claudius.  Syracuse,  however, 
had  been  provided  with  every  variety  of  machines  for  its 
defence  by  King  Hiero,  who  had  employed  for  this  purpose 
the  genius  of  Archimedes,  the  greatest  mathematician  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  Archimedes  prided  himself  most  on 
his  theoretical  discoveries,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been 
content  with  these  results  alone  for  his  labours ;  but  Hiero 
was  anxious  to  see  them  turned  to  practical  account, 
and  induced  the  philosopher  to  construct  a  multitude  of 
catapults  and  other  engines  of  war  of  unexampled  magni- 
tude and  power.  When  the  Roman  ships  approached  the 
foHifications  of  Achradina  they  were  received  with  a  storm 
of  missiles,  including  (uiormous  masses  of  rock  and  lead  ; 
some  of  the  morc^  daring,  which  ventured  too  close  to  the 
walls,  were  lifted  out  of  the  water  by  iron  hooks  attached 
to  cran(w,  then  suddenly  released  and  sunk  by  the  waves. 
The  alarm  among  the  Romans  soon  became  so  great  that, 
as  Plutarch  relates,  the  mcM-e  appearance  of  a  bt>am  or  rope 
upon  the  walls  was  sullicient  to  cause  them  to  retire  with 
the  cry,  "  Another  machine  !  "  When  Marcellus  saw  that 
Ids  own  incompetent  engineei-s  wer(>  no  nmlch  foi-  the  genius 
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t»l  Aivlninotlfs,  In-  put  two-thirds  of  hi.'*  army  undor  the 
pro  praetor  A ppiiiH  ( 'laiidiiiH,  niul  convert<'(I  the  Hiege  into 

!i  l»l<H*k!Mlf.  With  tlif  rest  of  his  forcrs  lie  iiiiin)u"<]  Jipiiii.«t 
ami  iiMhictMl  soino  phic-os,  ainoiij;  tln'in  H*  iIh'.-au.h  and 
Moj(ani  Ilyhlaoa,  whicli  lia<l  ^one  over  to  the  Cartha^Mnian 
sid»».  Hy  tlnstiiiH'  the  ( '!irtha^M'ni;in  •^'ovfrniin-iit,  acting  on 
llannihal's  advier,  had  dotoriuincd  to  profit  l)y  tlio  disturl)od 
condition  of  Sicily,  and  sent  no  fowor  than  25,000  foot  and 
3, (MM)  horsr  into  lh«'  island.  Th«*ir  j^oncral,  Iliniilco,  landrd 
at  lIiTuclea  Minoa,  and  cncannH'd  at  Agri;,'entum,  which, 
despite  its  storm  in  the  fii*st  Punic  war,  was  still  of  ini- 
|M)rtancM'  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  arrival  of 
thojM'  forces  rendered  the  Carthaginian  party  in  Syracu.se 
so  confident  that  Hippocrates  left  the  city  with  10,000  foot 
witii  a  view  to  joining  Iliniileo.  Though  defeated  by 
Marcellus  at  Acrillae,  a  place  on  the  road  from  Acrae  to 
Gela,  he  effected  his  purpose,  and  the  two  generals  encamped 
on  the  Anapus,  ju.st  outside  Syracu.se.  Soon  afterwards 
they  were  joined  by  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  vessels  from  Cai'thage. 
The  jxxsition  of  Marcellus  was  thus  rendered  very  pre- 
carious, and  his  anxiety  was  increa.sed  by  revolts  in  the 
subject  towns.  The  commandant  of  Enna,  a  strong  place 
in  the  ci'ntre  of  the  i.sland,  suspecting  that  there  too 
treachery  was  at  work,  summoned  the  townsj^eople  into 
the  theatre,  on  pretext  of  reading  a  proclamation,  and 
ma.^^acred  them  indiscriminately.  The  result  was  that 
the  disaffection  towards  the  Romans  spread  throughout  the 
island. 

§  8.  By  this  time  Marcellus  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
Capture  of  reducing  Syracu.se  by  blockade,  but  he  still 
Symcuso.  lingered  in  its  neighlx)urhood,  hoping  that  the 
Romanising  faction  might  be  able  to  admit  him  within  the 
walls.  He  guaranteed  that,  if  they  did  so,  Syi'acu.se  should 
retain  its  own  laws  and  government,  that,  in  fact,  it  should 
be  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  it  had  been  in  the  time 
of  Hiero.  Epicydes  became  aware  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
put  to  death  eighty  of  those  implicate<l  in  it.  Thus  for  the 
present  nothing  more  was  to  be  hopeil  for  from  that  quarter. 
Marc«'llus,  however,  did  not  despaii' :  he  had  observeil  that 
the  fortifications  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city  were  lower 
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and  weaker  than  elsewhere.  He  ordered  scaling  ladders  to 
be  prepared,  and  when  the  great  three  days'  festival  of 
Artemis  had  arrived,  and  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to 
revelry,  easily  mastered  a  part  of  the  wall.  The  guards  were 
too  drunken  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  the  Romans  were 
soon  in  possession  of  Epipolae.  The  suburbs  of  Tyche  and 
Neapolis  were  next  gained,  but  though  Marcellus  had  won 
an  important  advantage,  he  was  still  far  from  the  realisation 
of  his  ends :  for  not  only  were  Achradina  and  the  well-nigh 
impregnable  Ortygia  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  he 
had  also  to  reckon  with  the  forces  under  Hippocrates  and 
Himilco  entrenched  just  outside  the  gates.  As  often  in  the 
history  of  Syracuse,  a  terrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  the 
army  encamped  among  the  marshes,  and  while  Marcellus' 
forces  were  protected  against  the  burning  sun  by  the  houses 
of  Tyche  and  Neapolis,  the  Carthaginians  died  off  by 
thousands,  and  both  their  generals  perished.  Up  to  this 
point  Epicydes  had  conducted  the  defence  with  unflinching 
bravery ;  but  now  he  saw  that  his  case  was  hopeless  unless 
he  could  procure  help  from  another  quarter.  At  this  time 
Bomilcar,  who  had  just  been  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian government,  was  at  Agiigentum  with  a  large  fleet. 
Thither  Epicydes  repaired ;  but  Bomilcar,  in  place  of  re- 
lieving Syracuse,  as  his  instructions  directed,  sailed  away 
to  Tarentum.  After  this  strange  conduct  of  the  admiral, 
Epicydes  made  no  attempt  to  hold  Syracuse  longer,  but 
remained  at  Agrigentum.  Thus  deprived  of  their  only 
capable  leader,  the  Syracusans  indulged  in  a  series  of  bloody 
feuds,  in  which  the  Romanising  faction,  after  temporarily 
getting  the  better  of  the  mercenaries,  was  almost  ex- 
terminated. Achradina,  garrisoned  by  Roman  deserters, 
who  liad  no  hope  of  mercy  if  they  should  fall  into  Marcellus* 
hands,  hold  out  as  desperately  as  over,  but  in  Ortygia  there 
was  a  Spanish  otUcer,  Merieus  by  name,  wlio  agreed  to 
admit  the  Romans  in  return  for  a  safe  conduct  for  himself 
and  liis  soMiers.  Ortygia  thus  foil,  and  soon  afterwards 
Aclinidina  was  taken  :  after  a  siege  of  moie  tlian  two  years 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  city.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  Syra(Misr,  which  had  for  more  than  fifty 
years  under  the  rule  of  lliero  renilered  such  valuable  services 
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to  tho  llomnii  cmiso,  would  lunr  •  .s<;ij)0(l  tlio  \V(H*st  lunnu  -  of 
u  .Htoiin,  hut  .Miiicfllus  (>it  iirr  couM  not  (»r  would  not  n-Htrain 
tb«»  fury  of  liis  .s<»idirrs.  Tho  city,  which  for  centuri<H  had 
lx'<»n  ;i  contip  of  Ilrllruic  civilisation  in  tlio  wo.st,  was  a  Hcone 
of  hhxxlslu'd  and  |»illag(>.  Among  those  munlcred  waH 
AiThiniotU>8  ;  according  to  one  version  of  his  death,  lie  waH 
engaged  over  a  niatheniatical  jn'ohjeni  when  a  soldier 
discovnt'd  and  slrw  liini.  Marcellus  wjis  sincerely  gnevcnl 
at  his  dwith,  and  erect-etl  over  his  tomb  a  monument  com- 
menu)rating  one  of  liis  groat<V"^t  discoveries — the  relation 
which  a  cylinder  hears  to  the  inscribed  sphere.  The  b<K)ty 
of  8yrac\ise  was  of  enormous  worth  :  not  merely  wjis  private 
property  carri« d  ofl',  but  all  the  statues  and  pictures  in  the 
city  were  (le{X)rted  to  Home,  where  they  served  to  give  the 
hirbarian  concpieror  his  first  appreciation  of  (jlreek  art. 

The  war  in  Sicily  <lragged  on  for  two  years  after  the 
Pacification  of  downfall  of  Syracuse.  The  two  commanders  in 
Sicily.  Agiigentum,  Hanno  and  Epicydes,  were  joined 
by  Mutines,  a  daring  cavaliy  otlicer,  whose  untiring  energy 
gave  the  liomans  no  peace.  In  211  B.C.  Marcellus  gained 
an  important  success  over  Hanno  and  Epicydes  at  the  river 
Ilimera  ;  but  this  was  his  last  exploit  in  Sicily,  and  when 
he  returne<l  to  liome  in  the  same  year  the  conquest  of  the 
island  was  far  from  complete.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the 
Carthaginians,  using  Agrigentum  as  their  centre  of  opera- 
tions, were  able  to  bring  over  to  their  side  almost  all  the 
towns  of  the  interior.  But  a  bitter  feud  between  Hanno  and 
Mutines  ruined  all  prospect  of  ultimate  success  :  Hanno 
transferred  the  command  of  the  horse  from  Mutines  to  his 
own  son,  and  Mutines,  angered  beyond  endurance  at  the 
undeserved  insult,  and  encouraged  by  the  support  of  his 
troops,  turned  traitor,  and  admitted  the  Romans  into 
Agrigentum,  210  B.C.  This  ended  the  struggle  :  Hanno 
and  Epicydes  tied  back  to  Africa,  and  all  tht»  revolted  towns 
returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  forty  places  surrendered  of  their 
own  accord,  twenty  more  were  betrayed,  and  only  six  needed 
to  b<»  coerced  into  submission.  After  this  the  island  l>ecame 
once  more  a  j)eaceful  province,  whose  destiny  it  was  to 
provide  com  for  its  mastei-s,  and  submit  patiently  to  all 
those  evils  which  were  the  common  lot  of  every  pix)vince— 
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the  extortions  of  the  governors,  tax-collectors,  and  usurers 
of  victorious  Rome.  Its  old  glory  was  gone,  and  many 
centuries  were  to  elapse  before  it  had  again  a  history  of 
its  own. 

§  9.  The  year  212  B.C.  was  thus  marked  by  a  signal  and 
most  important  gain  in  Sicily ;  elsewhere  it 
Spain,  218—  brought  serious  disaster  upon  the  Roman  arms. 
212  B.C.  Both  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  the  tide  was  with 
the  Carthaginians.  It  will  be  remembered  that  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  after  failing  to  intercept  Hannibal  near 
the  Rhone,  sent  forward  his  army  under  his  brother 
Gnaeus  Scipio  into  Spain,  218  B.C.  Making  the  country 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro  the  scene  of  hLs  opera- 
tions, he  soon  won  over  to  Rome  the  tribes  of  this  region, 
who  had  only  just  been  conquered  by  Hannibal  and  bore 
the  Carthaginian  yoke  with  impatience.  After  defeating 
Hanno  and  the  10,000  troops  left  behind  by  Hannibal, 
Scipio  made  Tarraco  {Tarrago7ia)  his  headquarters,  and 
here  in  217  B.C.,  after  he  had  defeated  a  Carthaginian  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  ships, 
he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Publius,  the  consul  of  218  B.C., 
with  8,000  troops.  This  energetic  action  of  the  Romans 
(which,  it  must  be  remembered,  occurred  aftc  r  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Trasimenus)  had  great  influence  on  the  war,  for 
although  in  217  B.C.  nothing  occurred  beyond  a  few  expedi- 
tions across  the  Ebro,  in  216  B.C.,  the  year  of  Cannae,  the 
Scipios  won  an  important  success.  After  routing  tlie  Tartesii 
in  the  valley  of  iheliiiiQ)iiA{Guadalquiver),  Hasdrubal,  Han- 
nibal's brother  and  commander-in-chief  in  Spain,  marclied 
to  the  Ebro  with  the  intention  of  making  his  way  to  Italy. 
At  Ibera,  a  place  whose  position  is  unknown,  he  was  met  by 
the  Scipios  and  utterly  routed.  But  for  this  check,  the 
Romans  would  have  been  obliged  to  meet  two  armies  in 
Italy  at  tlio  most  critical  period  of  the  struggle,  and  with 
Hasdrubal  devastating  the  north,  while  Hannibal  held  the 
south,  they  would  possibly  have  l)eeu  forced  to  submit.  The 
victory  was  attended  by  a  further  b(>nefit :  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement of  12,000  foot,  which  IVIagt)  had  bet^n  commis- 
sioned by  the  Cjirlhjiginian  government  to  lead  to  Italy,  was 
thereby  diverted  to  Si)ain.      Kmboldc  iied  by  their  succi'ss,  the 
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ScipioH  airriod  on  tho  ntni^^lo  witli  vi^'our :  in  215  B.C.  they 
Ixildly  rrosfMNi  (,|jo  Kliro  ami  (Irfojitcul  tin*  ('urthft^niiinnH  at 
lllitur^i  near  tho  Had  is  and  a<^Min  at  Indihili.  In  tliofirat 
of  those  hattirs  tln-y  are  said  to  have  routed  an  army  of 
00,000  nion  with  a  force  ])arrly  a  fourtli  as  numerous.  No 
doultt  tliorc  is  an  exaggeration  in  this  account — as  th<*re  is 
in  many  other  actions  of  the  Scipios  descrilied  hy  their  pane- 
gyrists— hut  tlioro  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  concealed  ])eneath 
the  fiction,  for  we  find  tlie  S'ii>ios  in  the  following  year  (211 
B.C.)  retaking  Haguntum,  and  defeating  Ha-sdrubal  as  far 
to  the  south  as  ]NIunda.  While  the  Koman  armies  were 
thus  scouring  Spain  almost  to  the  Pillai-s  of  Jleicules,  the 
Carthaginians  were  j)aralysed  at  home  hy  the  in.surrection 
of  Sypiiax,  a  Niniiidian  chieftain  :  so  threatening  was  the 
situation  that  both  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  were  recalled  to 
Africa  to  crush  thi.s  new  enemy.  The  Scipios  saw  how 
useful  an  ally  Syphax  might  prove  to  the  Romans,  and 
sent  otlicei's  to  organise  his  forces.  In  Spain  they  hired 
mercenaries  on  a  large  scale,  a  policy  novel  to  Koman 
genei-als,  and  showed  themselves  so  active  in  winning  over 
the  native  t rites  that  the  Carthaginians  seemed  to  be  in 
danger  of  losing  Spain  completely.  But  at  last  Syphax 
was  defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  and  now  Hasdrubal  and 
Mago  were  free  to  unite  in  attacking  the  Scipios.  They 
recrossed  from  Africu  with  all  their  forces,  and  in  the 
campaign  of  212  B.C.  cut  ofi'  the  armies  of  P.  and  Cn. 
Scipio  in  detail.  Both  the  brothers  died  at  the  head  of 
their  troops,  and  only  a  mere  fi-action  of  their  army  was 
saved  by  a  brave  knight,  L.  Marcius.  By  this  \-ictory  the 
Romans  were  driven  back  to  the  Pyrenees,  Carthaginian 
influence  was  fully  re-established  in  Spain,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  often  discussed  project  of  sending  reinforcements 
thence  to  Hannibal  was  about  to  attain  realisation. 

§  10.  The  consuls  for   212  B.C.  were  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus 

The  Seventh   ^^'^  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  had  recently 

Caniiiaign,  212  bet^n   in  command  in   Sicily.      Great  exertions 

^^'         were    made   to    keep    the   army   a   match    for 

Hannibal :  the  gaps  in  the  existing  twenty-one  legions  were 

lilletl  up.  and  two  additional  legions  enrolled.      Yet,  though 

the  Romans  put  this  enormous  force  in  the  tield,  the  year 
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proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  the  war.     One  of 
the  first  events  was  the  loss  of  Tarentum,  in  importance  the 
third  city  of  Italy.     This  disaster  was  due  to  an  act  which 
can  only   be  described   as  one  of    useless  cruelty.      Some 
Tarentine  hostages  who  were  in  custody  in  the  Temple  of 
Liberty  tried  to  escape  from  Rome  :    they  got  as  far  as 
Tarracina,  but  were  then  brought  back  and  killed  by  being 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  Kock.      The  young  Tarentines 
took  a  general  oath  to  be  revenged  on  Rome,  and  opened 
negotiations  with  Hannibal,  who,  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
was  encamped  some  three  days'  march  from  the  city.     They 
slew  the  guards  at  two  of  the  gates,  and  let  in  Hannibal's 
troops,  who  were  w^aiting  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  had  been 
arranged.       The    governor,    M.    Livius    Macatus,    was    so 
overpowered  by  a  midnight  debauch  as  to  be  incapable  of 
taking  action  in   the  emergency.     However,  he  contrived 
to  make  his  way  to  the  citadel,  where  he  defied  all  Hannibal's 
attempts  to  dislodge  him.     The  example  of  Tarentum  was 
followed    by  Metapontum,  Thurii,   and    Heraclca,   so  that 
Rhegium   was   the  only  city  on   the  southern  coast  that 
remained  faithful  to  the  Romans.     But  Hannibal  still  found 
it  impossi})le  to  gain  a  permanent  footing  in  the  cities  round 
Capua — Nola,   Neapolis,   Cumae,   Puteoli,  Casilinum    were 
true  as  ever  to  the  Roman  cause — and  Capua  itself   was 
every   day  being  hemmed    in   more  and    more  closely   by 
the   legions.       The    Romans,    in    fact,    whose   arnnes   bad 
hovered  about  the  I'ebel   city  in  the  two  last  campaigns, 
wer(^  resolved  to  make  the  punishment  of  Capua  the  first 
object  of  the  war,  and  to  take  such  vengeance  as  shoidd 
eflectually  keep  the  other  cities  of  Italy  to  their  allegiance. 
The    Capnans    became    straitcncMl    for    provisions :     they 
appealed    for    help    to    Hannibal,    who    entrusted    Hanno 
with   the    task  of    collecting    supplies    in    the  territory   of 
Beneventum.       ITe  had    brought  together  in  his  camp  an 
enormous   (piantity  of   wheat,  and  all    that  now  remained 
was  for  the  Capnans  to  despatch  waggcms  and  a  snfiicient 
gun  I'd    to   es('(nt   it    to  the   besi  egid   city.      They    t^xtvuted 
their  part  of  the  task  so  remissly  that  llanno  had  to  compel 
them  to  provide  further  means  of  transport.      While  these 
preparations  were  going  on,  the  colonists  of   Beneventum 
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infoniiiMl    the  mnsiilM  that   the    Punic   cnmp   waH   in    the 

^Mpatt'st  disorder  fi-om  (lw»  arrnmulatioii  of  provisions  and 
\v;i>  oidv  ^imrdod  hy  a  weak  force.  Kulvins  jnofited  by  tiio 
nowB  to  assail  it :  his  enterprise  waw  romplotoly  succrKsftil  ; 
lio  sl(»\v  (»,()(){)  of  tlio  cnoniv  and  CMpturod  all  the  results 
(»f  tlu'ir  fora«^ing  lalK)urs.  This  hlow  iiiadf  it  necessary  for 
Hannihal  to  ap])ear  in  person  to  relieve  the  hloc^kade;  the 
consids  rotirod  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  approueh,  and 
for  the  time  ('apua  was  saved.  Hasteninf;^  south  again, 
Hannil)al  marched  against  the  other  armias  that  Rome 
had  put  in  the  Held  :  in  liUcania  he  cut  to  pieces  a  Inxly 
«)f  15,001)  volunteers  and  Italians  under  the  ccmimand  of 
Centenius,  and  then  turned  against  the  praetor  Cn. 
Fulvius,  who  w.is  at  the  head  of  1(S,000  troops  in  Apulia. 
Ho  came  up  with  the  Komans  in  the  neighhourhcKxl  of 
Herdonea,  broke  through  their  line  without  ditHculty  when 
theyofVered  battle,  and  cut  down  the  fugitives  sr:)  mercilassly 
that  of  the  whole  army  only  2,(>00  escaped.  Cn.  Fulvius 
wjis  suKse<piently  brought  to  trial  at  Rome,  and,  despite  the 
sup|>ort  of  his  brother  the  consul,  driven  into  banishment 
to  Tanpiinii. 

Meantime  the  two  consuls  had  again  united  their  forces 
before  f 'npua,  where  they  were  joined  l)y  a  third  detachment 
under  C  Claudius  Nero.  The  comlnned  armies  gathered 
round  the  doomed  city,  and  beleaguered  it  wdth  a  double  line  of 
works,  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of  the  Capuans  and  Hannibal 
resjx'ctively.  Between  the  two  lines  the  Romans  pitched 
their  camps.  Once  more  the  Capuans  appt  aled  for  succour : 
Hannibal  promised  that  he  would  app.ar  at  the  fit  season, 
but  for  the  presmt  lingered  round  Tarentum  in  the  hope 
of  seizing  the  citadel.  An  attempt  on  Brundusium  was 
witliout  result. 

§11.  In  the  spring  of  211  B.C.  the  Capuans  felt  that 
Fall  of  Capua,  they  could  liold  out  no  longer.  On  learning 
211  H.c.  tlieir  danger,  Hannibal  marched  again  into 
Campania,  hoping  that  the  legions  would  scatter  at  his 
approach,  as  they  had  done  in  the  preceding  yei\r.  But 
by  this  time  they  were  secure  behind  their  entrenchment»s, 
antl  though  Hannibal  pitched  his  camp  hard  by  on  Mount 
Tifata,  they  stiri*ed  not.     An  attempt  of  the  Carthaginians 
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to  break  through  the  double  Hnes  was  a  failure :  a  Spanish 
cohort  did  indeed  force  its  way  into  the  Roman  camp, 
but  it  was  ultimately  driven  back  by  the  desperate  exertions 
of  the  defenders,  and  an  effort  of  the  Capuans  from  within 
the  city  was  easily  repulsed.  Thus  foiled,  Hannibal 
could  only  draw  off  his  troops  towards  Rome  on  the  chance 
that  some  at  least  of  the  besieging  forces  would  follow  and 
be  tempted  to  an  engagement.  Even  should  nothing  else 
come  of  his  design,  such  partial  withdrawal  of  the  Romans 
would  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  Capuans  and  perhaps 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  break  through  the  weakened 
lines,  Hannibal  broke  up  his  camp  at  night,  and,  crossing 
the  Vulturnus,  proceeded  leisurely  along  the  Latin  way ; 
finally,  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  Anio,  three  miles  from 
Rome.  News  of  his  approach  had  already  reached  the 
capital,  and  despite  the  general  panic  every  precaution  was 
taken  which  the  circumstances  admitted  of :  two  newly 
levied  legions  were  entrusted  with  the  defence,  and  an 
urgent  message  for  assistance  was  sent  to  the  forces  before 
Capua.  Though  the  situation  was  so  threatening,  only  one  of 
the  three  armies  was  withdrawn  from  the  siege.  With  this, 
numbering  16,000  men,  the  proconsul  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus 
hastened  along  the  Appian  road  and  arrived  before  the 
Porta  Capena  almost  as  soon  as  the  Carthaginians.  Han- 
nibal stayed  before  Rome  for  some  days,  but  it  was  out 
of  th(!  question  to  assault  those  mjissive  walls,  and  after 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  country  in  the  hope  of  tempting 
Fulvius  to  an  ongagement,  he  turned  away  into  the  Sabine 
land.  Thence  he  marched  through  the  Marsi  and  Paeligni, 
and  so  swept  back  into  Campania.  Capua  was  more  closely 
invested  than  ever,  but  Jinimibal  was  powerless  to  help  it; 
he  then  for*!  passed  on  into  Jiruttium,  where  he  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  n^st  after  their  great  exertions.  An  attack  on 
]lhegiiiiii  proved  a  failure. 

Soon  afterwards  Capua  surrendered.  The  leaders  of  the 
revolt,  some  thirty  in  all,  had  already  put  themselves 
beyond  hinnan  vongeanco.  The  ri^maiuiiig  senators,  lass 
deeply  implicated,  hoped  to  obtain  pardon  from  Rome. 
They  were  disap{)()inted  :  twenty-eight  were  sent  in  bonds 
to  Teanum,  and  there  executed  ;  the  same  fate  befell  twenty- 
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fivo  nioro  in  Calos.  It  is  wii<l  tluif  11m«  Mrnuto  Hont  onlern 
for  tlu'iii  t<)  Ih»  rcspitoil  and  tric'<l  intlividnally  at  Ilotno,  hnt 
Q.  Fiilviiis  wuH  rosolv(Ml  to  sato  his  lust  for  1)1(kx1,  anrl  only 
ojmmhmI  tlic  ilospatcli  ait<»r  tlio  cxooution.  At4'lla  and  Calatia, 
wliicli  liad  also  rovolttMl,  rxprricnccd  tho  sanu*  harslin<'Ks  aw 
Capna.  TliriM*  hundrod  of  tho  chirf  citi/ons  of  th<'so  three 
towns  w«  re  thrown  into  prison  at  Homo  to  di«' of  starvation, 
whilo  tho  connnon  |)roj)lo  wero  oithor  sold  into  slavery  or 
distrihutod  ainon;^  th(»  Jjilin  colonies.  Tho  whole  t«n*it^>ry 
of  Capua  was  conliscated  to  tho  Ilonian  State;  tho  city  was 
dopriv(Ml  of  its  autonomy  and  put  under  tho  control  of  a 
pnft^ct  {praefectits  iuri  dicmulo)  from  Rome.  Such  wfus  tlie 
fall  of  Capua,  nor  did  it  ever  recover  from  its  overthrow. 
Since  his  undignified  retreat  from  ApoUonia  in  215  B.C., 
Maccionift  Philip  of  Macedonia  had  l)Oon  too  much  occupied 
211  B.C.  by  quarrels  with  his  Thracian  and  Illyrian 
neighbours  to  concern  himself  with  the  advance  of  Kome. 
Tho  propraetor  ^1.  Valerius  Laovinus,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  guanl  the  interests  of  his  country  l)eyon«l  the  Adriatic, 
profited  l^v  this  inactivity  of  Philip  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
tho  Aetolian  League  against  Macedonia.  The  Aetolians 
were  to  make  war  on  Philip  by  land,  and  as  their  reward 
wore  to  receive  the  territory  of  Acarnania  and  South- 
\\'estern  Epirus  ;  the  Romans  engaged  to  support  thom  with 
a  fleet  of  twenty-five  vessels.  To  show  that  he  was  a  man 
of  his  word,  Laevinus,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
concjuered  Zacynthus  and  wrestetl  Oeniadao  and  Nasus 
from  the  Acarnanians  :  these  were  at  once  handed  over  to 
tho  Aetolians,  as  an  incentive  to  active  co-operation  on  their 
part. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 
End  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 

§  1.  The  Ninth  Campaign,  210  B.C.— §  2.  The  Tenth  Campaign, 
209  B.C. — §  3.  The  Eleventh  Campaign,  and  Death  of  Marcellus. — 
§  4.  Scipio  in  Spain  ;  March  of  Hasdrubal  for  Italy. — §  5.  The 
Battle  of  the  Sletaurus. — §  6,  The  Carthaginians  lose  Spain. — 
§  7.  Scipio  Consul. — §  8.  The  First  Macedonian  War. — §  9.  Capture 
of  Locri. — §  10.  Scipio  in  Africa. — §  11.  Zama. — §  12.  Results  of  the 
War. 

§  1.  The  loss  of  Capua  was  the  greatest  blow  that  had  yet 
r„v   XT   .1.     befallen  Hannibal.     It  was  useless  now  for  him 

1  he  Ninth  ,  ,  ,,  i  i    •    •      i  • 

Cainpaij,'!!,  to  hopo  that  Smaller  towns  would  join  him,  or 
210  B.C.  that  there  would  occur  any  serious  revolt  from 
Rome.  Yet,  though  driven  out  of  Campania,  he  was  still 
master  of  Southern  Italy,  and  still  more  than  a  match  for 
any  general  and  army  that  could  be  sent  against  him.  At 
the  election  of  consuls  for  210  B.C.,  the  choice  of  the  centuria 
praerof/ativa,  which  was  the  Vet^trki  iuniorum,  had  fallen 
upon  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  T.  Otacilius  ;  but  Torquatus 
declined  the  of!i(;o  on  the  ground  of  weakness  of  sight,  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  select  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and 
M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  of  whom  the  latter  had  won  favour 
through  his  successful  ofl'orts  against  Macedonia.  The  first 
event  of  the  cam})aign  in  Itjily,  where  Marcellus  had  the 
supreme  command,  was  the  surrender  of  Salapia  to  the 
llomans.  This  place,  one  of  the  strongest  in  Apulia,  had 
gone  over  to  tlu^  Cartliaginiaiis  after  the  battle  of  (■annae, 
and  was  garrisoned  by  500  Nuinidian  liorso.  The  Romanising 
party  in  Salapia  was  (Micouiviged  by  flu*  fall  of  C^apua  to 
open  the  gates  to  a  detuclmient  of  Mai'ct'Uus'  army.  The 
Numidians   od'erod    a    desperate    resistance,  and   wen*    cut 
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(Inwn  ulinost  (o  tlw  l;i.s(    in.iii.      MHrcelluH  followofl  ii|)  thin 
siuMTss   l>v    ti»l<in}4   some   uiiiinjxntjmt   towns  in   Sainiiinm  ; 
w\\\\v    Hanuilial   nuulc  an  cxiUMlition   into  Jiiuttiuni,  appa- 
lontly  witli  a  view  to  surpris<i  Jiln'^'iiim.      He  wan  Htill  in 
tliis  district  wluui   nows  ij-aclicd   him   tliat  tlir  Homanisin^ 
jMirty  in  llndonoa,  one  of  tlu'  few  remaining  Apulian  placfb 
in  his  jHvsMcssion,  were   husily  intrigiiing  with  Cn.  B'ulvins 
Centumnhis,  wlio  had  tlir  comnunKl   in  Apulia.      ll:innil):tl 
hjustonrtl  hy  furcod   marches  to  Hcrdonca,  and  in   a  pit<he<l 
Iwittlo  almost  annihilated  the  two   legions  of  Centiimalus. 
The  proconsul  himself,  elrvcn  military  tribunes,  and  13,000 
of  the  rank  and   lile  perished.     The  defeat  was  almost  as 
decisive  as  that  won  ten  years  before — also  against  a  Fulvius. 
In  spite  of  this  brilliant  victory  Hannibal  could  not  main- 
tain   his   ground  in    ilerdonea;    and   to  prevent  the  place 
being  handed  over  to  the  liomans,  he  set  it  in  flamas,  and 
transporte<l    the   population    to    Metapontum    and    Ihurii. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Hannibal  fought  a  battle  with 
Marcrllus  at  Numistro,  a  place  supposed  to  lie  in  Lucania. 
§  2.  The  consular  elections  for  209   B.C.,  conducted   by 
Q.    Fulvius  Flaccus  as  Dictator,  were  won  by 
Cai«i«iKii,     Fabius  Cunctator  and  tlaccus  himself.     8ome 
2oy  ».t.       Q^  ^j^^  tribunes  complained  that  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  usage  for  one  man  to  hold  the  same  otiice 
twice  witliin  ten  yeai*s,  and  also  for  the  president  of  the 
election  to  secure  his  own  return  ;  but  the  senate  decided 
that  it  was  to  the  Ixjnefit  of  the  state  for  men  of  tried  worth 
to  l)e  elected.     The  legions  in  the  field  at  this  time  amounted 
to  nineteen,  a  number  which  was  with  ditHculty  maintained, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  among  all  classes  of  people.     For 
the  tirst  time  in  the  war  the  l^atins  showed  symptoms  of 
dLsaffection.     Twelve  of  their  colonies  declared  that    they 
were  too  impoverished  to  be  able  to  supply  more  troo[>s  and 
money.     The  other  eighteen,  however,  were  still  ready  to 
wage  the  struggle  to  the  end,*  and  M.  Sextilius,  a  citi/en  of 
Fivgellae,   who   acted    as    tluir    spokesman,   declaimed    that 

•  Tho  t\*clvo  rcoal.  \nlo.-\,  Xcpcto.   Sutriinu,  AlU*    Fuccnti.i, 

r.ir*o.  li,  S.ra,  Surx.-  ,  NiimiH,  ami   Intcramna.     Iho  eighteen 

~-     •  v.i        .N.I, ,,  ,,,...    ii.^i.in-,   Lucerin,    Venuitia,   Hnimlnaiiiiu,   tlatrta, 

I'ontiae,  Pneetnui,  Cven,   Ucnevcntniii,  Acaornin,  8|H>lctimii. 
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they  would  make  even  greater  sacrifices  than  were  de- 
manded fi'om  them.  The  reason  for  the  refusal  of  the 
twelve  colonies  is  unknown  :  probably  it  was  sheer  exhaus- 
tion, for  they  were  mostly  places  of  secondary  importance. 
They  lay  nearer  to  the  capital  than  the  others,  a  fact  which 
Ihne  thinks  might  cause  them  to  resent  all  the  more  keenly 
their  exclusion  from  the  franchise.  In  this  campaign  the 
Romans  determined  to  concentrate  their  whole  strength 
against  Tarentum,  just  as  they  had  done  previously  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  case  of  Capua.  They  had  six  legions  in 
Southern  Italy,  two  each  under  the  command  of  Fabius 
Cunctator,  Fulvius,  and  Marcellus,  besides  a  miscellaneous 
force  of  8,000  in  Bruttium — something  like  70,000  men 
in  all.  While  Fabius  Maximus  was  patiently  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  seize  Tarentum,  Hannibal  encountered 
Marcellus,  and  outgeneralled  him  so  completely  that  he  was 
glad  to  seek  shelter  behind  the  walls  of  Venusia.  Marcellus 
was  subsequently  accused  at  Rome  of  incapacity  ;  but  the 
people  acquitted  him,  and  elected  him  to  the  consulship  for 
the  following  year.  After  worsting  Marcellus,  Hannibal 
hurried  into  Bruttium,  where  he  defeated  and  captured  the 
8,000  men  in  that  district  who  were  engaged  in  besieging 
Caulonia.  He  then  turned  back  to  keep  Fabius  in  check  ; 
but  when  he  reached  Metapontum  he  learned  that  Tarentum 
had  admitted  the  Romans.  A  Bruttian  officer  in  the 
garrison  had  turned  traitor.  The  victors  treated  the  cap- 
tured city  with  all  the  harshness  that  custom  allowed  :  they 
sold  30,000  of  its  people  into  slavery,  and,  as  at  Syracuse, 
carried  oil*  all  its  famous  statues  and  pictures  to  Rome.  If 
llannil)al  still  had  hopes  of  active  assistance  from  Philip 
of  Macedon,  they  must  have  been  sadly  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  this  h)ir))our. 

§  3.  'J'he  consuls  for  208  n.c.  were  Marcellus,  for  the  fifth 
nn_  T,,       .u  time,  and   T.  Quinctius  Crispinus.     The  chief 

CnmiMiiRn,  ()l)j(H't  oi  tlio  cauqwign  was  the  recovery  oi 
208  n.c.  Locri,  the  only  iniportunt  town  now  remaining 
to  the  Cartli-Mginians.  But  though  the  Romans  attacked 
it  by  sea  and  land,  th(\y  were  foiled  by  th(>  matcldess  activity 
of  ilaiiiiibal,  who  cut  to  pieces  two  legions  at  IVt(»lia,  while 
on  Mie  march  from  Tarentum  ;  and  the  chief  result  of  the 
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war  wa>  tin-  i|«Mtli  of  .Marcrlliis  near  \  <iiuMa.  I  If  ari<l 
Ins  fi'llnw  consul  ('ris|iiims,  with  aiirsonit  (tf  ji  frw  lior  riinn 
from  Kitruriii  and  IVftonrsio,  Imd  riddon  out  of  tlioir  camp 
to  rcx'oiinoitro.  when  tlioy  fell  into  an  amhnsh  of  Numidian 
cavalry.  The  surjuiscd  Unmans  resisted  des[)erat4'ly,  and 
iKv»ih..f  few  of  their  nnmhrr  were  taken  priHonei-H. 
M  .r.-riins.  Marcellns  was  aniong  th(^  slain,  while  ( 'rispinns 
was  wounde«l  so  desperately  that  ho  die<l  soon  afterwaids, 
when  on  his  way  to  llomo.  For  some  time  the  Carthaginians 
won>  ij^Miorant  of  tlu»  i-ank  of  tlu^  slain  man  ;  Imt  when  they 
fonnd  the  consul's  lictors  among  the  dead,  they  knew  with 
whom  they  had  been  fi<xhting.  When  Hannibal  siiw  the 
corjise  of  his  nuxst  p(Msistent  antagonist,  his  face  showed 
not  a  trace  of  joy,  nor  did  a  word  of  satisfaction  escape  his 
lip>.  lie  burnt  Marcellns'  body  on  the  funeral  pyre  with 
all  line  ceremony,  and  sent  back  his  ashes  to  Rome.  If 
Marcellns  was  not  a  general  of  the  highest  class,  he  was 
at  least  loyal  and  stout-hearted,  and  his  loss  was  hard  to 
replace.  It  is  true  that  he  had  never  routed  Hannibal  in 
a  pitched  l)attle,  but  neither  had  he  been  routed  like  Varro 
or  Flaminius ;  and  he  had  done  what  no  one  else  had  done 
in  history  in  taking  Syracuse  by  fair  siege.  Taken  collec- 
tively, he  deserves  the  place  whicli  the  Romans  assigned 
him  by  the  side  of  Fabius  :  as  they  said,  Marcellns  was  the 
sjx\ar  of  Iiome,  just  as  Fabius  was  its  shield.  No  further 
event  of  consequence  occurred  after  the  death  of  the  consuls. 
The  Romans  spent  the  rast  of  the  year  in  inactivity ;  while 
Hannibal,  marching  back  from  Apulia  into  Bruttium,  dis- 
comtited  and  scattered,  by  his  mere  appearance,  an  armv 
that  was  engaged  in  besieging  Locri.  Though  Hannibal 
had  lost  ground  continuously  in  Southern  Italy  during 
these  last  campaigns,  there  at  last  appeared  a  chance  of 
a  rising  in  Etruria.  For  the  first  seven  yeai-s  of  the  war 
that  country  contrilmted  its  contingents  of  troops  and  its 
supplies  of  gi'ain  without  murmuring;  but  about  212  B.C. 
symptoms  of  di.soontent  showed  themselves,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  despatch  a  Roman  army  to  secui*  its 
allegiance.  In  208  u.c.  Arretium  manifested  fresh  signs 
of  i n.subordi nation ;  but  Varro,  the  con.sul  of  216  B.C., 
quieted  matters  by  de{)orting  120  hostages  to  Rome.     For 
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the  present  Hannibal's  expectation  of  help  from  this  quarter 
died  away ;  but  there  at  last  reached  him  news  that 
his  brother  Hasdrubal  had  eluded  the  Romans  in  Spain, 
and  was  in  full  march  for  Italy.  Could  he  only  effect  a 
junction  with  his  brother,  he  might  yet  be  able  to  renew 
the  struggle  on  equal  terms. 

§  4.  Though  the  death  of  the  Scipios  had  apparently  left 
The  War  Spain  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  the 
in  Spain,  senate  despatched  12,000  troops,  under  the 
praetor  C.  Claudius  Nero,  in  the  following  year  to  contest 
the  prize  with  them.  Nero  had  orders  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  remnants  of  the  Scipios'  army,  and  to  hold  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees  at  all  cost ;  but  he  soon  showed  that 
he  was  no  match  for  Hasdi'ubal,  either  as  a  general  or  a 
diplomatist.  When  further  reinforcements  were  sent  in 
210  B.C.,  the  people  insisted  on  giving  the  command  to 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  the  dead  P.  Scipio,  the 
consul  of  218  B.C.  The  new  general  was  only  twenty- 
four  years  old,  but  he  had  already  showed  himself  pos- 
sessed of  courage  and  resolution :  at  the  skirmish  of  the 
Ticinus  (218  B.C.)  he  was  believed  to  have  saved  his  father's 
life,  and  after  Cannae  he  had  forced  from  their  design 
some  young  nobles  who  had  planned  to  sail  away  from 
Italy  and  leave  their  country  to  its  fate.  In  212  B.C., 
though  not  yet  of  the  legal  age,  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
aedileship,  and  now  every  one  turned  to  him  as  the  man 
who  had  a  peculiar  right  to  conduct  a  Spanish  war  and 
avenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle.  He  early 
justified  the  choice  of  the  citizens.  Soon  after  landing  at 
Emporiae  (Ampurias),  he  learnt  that  the  three  Carthaginian 
commanders  in  Spain  wore  stationed  at  groat  distances  from 
one  another,  and  wore  engaged  in  reducing  the  refractory 
tril)es  without  giving  much  hoed-  to  the  Komans.  In  the 
hope  of  striking  a  decisive  blow,  Scipio  conceived  the  idea  of 
marching  300  miles  through  lu^stile  territory,  and  assjiult- 
ing  (!arthago  Nova.  Although  tliat  town  was  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  it  was  occupied 
only  by  a  weak  garrison.  It  was,  however,  strongly  situated, 
being  prototrted  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  bay  on  which  it 
stood,  and  on  the  uoith  by  a  higoon.     Scipio  disci)vored  from 
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somo  fishormrn  that  tl>o  lOihof  tlio  tiil«*  l«'f(  ho  littln  wnU'V  in 
tlu»  lagoiin  (lint  it  was  |M)s,Hil>U'  to  wadr  tliroii^'h  it  to  tli<5  town 
walls,  tboro  of  little  8ti*ongth.  Tho  Jtouians  Ix'^'an  o|M«ra- 
tioiis  by  a  fill  ions  attack  on  tlio  oiist^Tn  side  of  tin*  town: 
tilt  ir  s<alin;^'  LuMrrs  |h«»V(nI  t<H> short  for  thc!  walls,  and  tlu-y 
woro  Ixmten  off  with  seven'  loss.  None  the  less,  in  the 
ovtMiin^  thov  retnine<l  to  the  assault;  and  nuanwliile,  the 
tide  hfin^'  now  on  the  »'l)l),  another  detachment,  5M0  stn>n^% 
wa<le<l  through  the  lng(x>n  and  Bcalod  the  nortliern  wall.  In 
the  town  Seipio  found  a  ^reat  (juantity  of  treasure  and 
enjrines  of  war.  Many  of  the  prisoners  he  used  for  the 
j)ur|K)se  of  manning  his  fleet,  promi.sing  them  that  if  they 
l)»'liave<l  well  they  should  ho  set  free  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Wo  also  ciiptured  st-venteen  distinguished  Cartha- 
ginians, nu  mbors  either  of  the  Gerusia  or  the  Hundred  : 
thes«»  he  sent  to  Rome.  The  Spanisli  hostages,  wliom  the 
("arthaginians  were  detaining  in  the  town,  he  sent  back  to 
their  several  trilies,  so  securing  their  loyal  assistance  in 
the  war.  After  this  great  success,  which  forced  the  Car- 
thaginians back  upon  Gades,  Scipio  returned  to  TaiTaco, 
and  there  spent  the  winter.  When  the  spring  of  208  B.C. , 
arrived,  JIasdrubal  Barca  resolved  at  every  cost  to  make 
his  way  into  Italy,  and  to  his  brother  Hannibal,  whose  only 
hojio  of  continuing  the  struggle  lay  in  the  arrival  of  a 
pow(»rful  reinforcement.  Leaving  the  Romans  in  undisputed 
po?ss(\ssion  of  Carthago  Nova,  he  .set  out  on  the  long  march 
which  he  had  been  meditating  for  eight  years.  He  is 
.said  to  have  been  routed  by  Scipio  at  Barcula  (Boi/Ieu),  on 
the  Upper  Baetis  {Guadahjuiver),  witli  a  loss  of  20,000  men  ; 
but  his  defeat,  if  it  ever  happened,  must  have  been  much 
I  x;igi:»'iat«'d,  pos.sibly  to  exculpate  Scipio  for  allowing  so 
tenil'lc  a  foe  to  descend  on  Italy.  »Scii)io  blocked  up  the 
eastern  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  supposing  that  Hasdrubal 
would  march  through  them,  as  his  brother  had  done  ;  but 
Ha.s4lrubal  made  a  detour  by  the  western  pas.ses,  antl  had 
arrived  in  Gaul  before  Scipio  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
\u  (laul  he  ex})eri<n('e«l  no  resistanc«» :  the  j)Owerful  Arverni 
showed  themselv»'s  favourable  to  his  enterprise,  and  he 
crassed  the  Rhone  without  loss.  In  the  early  spring  of 
207  B.C.  he  passed  the  Alps  and  descended  into  the  valley 
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of  the  Po.  He  was  joined  by  considerable  numbers  of  the 
Gauls  and  Ligurians,  so  that  bis  forces  amounted  to  48,000 
foot  and  8,000  horse.  After  an  attack  on  Placentia  had 
miscarried,  he  advanced  past  Ariminum  along  the  Flaminian 
Road  in  the  direction  of  Rome. 

§  5.  The  Romans  had  long  been  aware  of  Hasdrubal's 
intentions,  and  made  their  preparations  for  this 
the  Metaums,  Critical  Campaign  with  more  than  their  usual 
207  B.C.  care.  They  put  twenty-three  legions  in  the 
field — fifteen  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  four  for  Spain,  and 
two  each  for  Sicily  and  Sardinia — and  as  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  filling  up  the  ranks,  they  even  compelled  the 
citizen  colonies  on  the  sea  -  coast,  hitherto  exempted,  to 
furnish  troops.  Ostia  and  Antium  were  alone  excused  from 
this  duty.  The  consuls  for  207  B.C.  were  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
a  great-grandson  of  the  famous  Censor,  and  M.  Livius 
Salinator.  Claudius  Nero  had  lately  been  engaged  in 
Spain,  but  Livius  SaHnator  had  taken  little  part  in  public 
life  since  he  had  been  condemned  for  an  unjust  distribution 
of  the  booty  won  in  the  last  Illyrian  war.  But  now  that 
Marcellus  was  dead,  and  experienced  generals  were  scarce, 
he  consented  to  his  election  as  consul,  despite  the  further 
drawback  that  Nero  was  his  personal  enemy.  The  command 
in  Northern  Italy  was  entrusted  to  Livius,  while  Nero  was 
commissioned  to  watch  Hannibal  in  the  south,  and  if 
possible  to  blockade  him  in  Bruttium.  Hannibal,  however, 
showed  his  old  skill  in  tricking  his  antagonists :  he  marched 
to  Grumentum  in  Lucania,  where  he  is  said,  probably 
untruly,  to  have  been  worsted  by  Nero  with  a  loss  of  8,000 
men  ;  at  all  events,  he  proceeded  to  Venusia ;  thence,  hear- 
ing no  tidings  of  his  brother,  to  Metapontum  ;  and  after 
this  back  to  Canusium  in  Apulia,  where  ho  pitched  a 
camp.  While  Hannibal  was  engaged  in  marching  about 
Soutliorn  Italy  in  the  face  of  superior  numbers,  llasdrubal 
had  reached  Sena.  Ho  sent  a  letter  to  his  brother  asking 
him  to  meet  him  in  Umbria ;  but  the  messengers,  Gallic  and 
Nuinidian  horsemen,  instead  of  findiug  him,  Fell  into  the 
liaiids  of  tlie  Romans  near  Tan^ntum.  Thus  Nero  was 
perfectly  informed  of  Hasdiubal's  movements,  while  Han- 
nibal was  slill   ignorant  of   them,      lie  at  once  took  upon 
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liims«'lf  tlu'  ros|MniHil»ili(y  of  ijuittin^  liis  own  jnovinrp, 
i-egarilltvss  of  tin*  result,  iiiul  witli  a  pickeil  fore*-  of  8,000 
tnwjw  w»t  out  witlioul  attracting  tho  notice  of  Ilannihal, 
and  joiiuvl  Livins  iM'fnro  Sciia.  Tho  donlilrd  signalH  in  tlw 
Honian  camp  told  liasdiuhal  that  lK)th  tin*  consids  woro 
o|)|m>s€n1  t^)  him.  Tho  only  conclusion  he  could  draw  wax 
that  his  hrothor  had  l)Oon  dofoatc<l  ;  and  socing  no  chanco 
of  tight in^  with  success,  ho  prepared  to  retri-at  across  tho 
Motaurus  [MeUiuro)  and  collect  fresh  forces  in  Gaul.  Hi.s 
guides  misled  him  in  tho  darkness  of  the  night,  and  when 
day  dawned  the  Komans  had  come  up  with  him  ;  and  ho 
had  no  alternative  but  to  prepare  for  battle,  with  troops  ex- 
hausted by  the  night  march,  and  an  impassable  river  behind 
him.  He  posted  his  untrustworthy  Gauls  on  some  almost 
impregnable  ground  on  the  left  :  the  Ligurians  were  in  the 
centre,  and  the  bi-ave  Spaniards  on  the  right  wing.  The 
Spanianls  stubbornly  resi.st<'d  the  .attack  of  Livius,  and 
only  gave  ground  when  Nero,  unable  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  the  Gauls,  assailed  them  in  flank.  With  their 
discomfiture  the  battle  was  last;  and  Ilasdrubal,  set  ing  that 
all  hope  was  gone,  threw  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  so  perished.  The  loss  on  both  sid<  s  Ls  variously 
estimated :  Polybius  states  that  the  Cai-thaginians  lost 
10,000  men,  while  of  the  Romans  only  2,000  perished; 
Livy,  following  some  annalists  who  wanted  to  make  the 
battle  a  set-off  to  Cannae,  more  than  quadruples  these 
figure^s.  Imme<liately  after  the  battle  Nero  marched  back 
to  Canusium,  where  Hannibal  was  still  in  ignorance  of  his 
aU^ence,  and  ordered  lliisdrubal's  head  to  be  thrown  into 
the  enemy's  camp.  To  this  In-utal  act,  in  so  strong  con- 
trast to  his  own  honour.ible  treatment  of  Marcellus'  Ixxiy, 
Hannibal  only  replied  that  he  recognised  the  doom  of 
Carthage,  and  abandoning  his  camp,  withdrew  into  the 
recesses  of  Bruttium.  He  took  with  him  all  his  adherents 
in  Metapontum  and  Lucania,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  In  205  B.C.  he 
lost  l>ocri,  and  learnt  that  Philip  had  concluded  peace 
with  Rome  ;  after  which  he  had  nothing  more  to  lose  but 
his  ability, — that  he  never  lost;  an<l  amongst  the  uplands 
of  Bruttium  he  continued  the  struggle,  invincible  as  ever, 
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until  lie  was  summoned  home  to  defend  Carthage.  The 
news  of  the  great  victory  was  received  at  Rome  with  joy 
as  unbounded  as  the  anxiety  had  been,  and  both  consuls 
celebrated  a  triumph.  On  the  day  of  the  procession  Livius 
was  attended  by  all  his  legions ;  yet  though  Nero  was  not 
followed  by  a  single  soldier,  because  the  battle  had  not  been 
fought  in  his  province  or  under  his  auspices,  he  was  greeted 
with  the  heartier  welcome. 

§  6.  The  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  was  doubly  disastrous,  for 
it  involved  the  loss  of  Spain.    The  year  in  which 

Carthaginians  he  departed  for  Italy  (208  B.C.)  was  marked 
lose  Spain,  ^yy  no  oveuts  of  the  first  importance,  but  the 
campaign  as  a  whole  went  in  favour  of  the  Eomans. 
The  propraetor  M.  Junius  Silanus  defeated  9,000  Spaniards 
in  Carthaginian  pay,  and  took  prisoner  Hanno,  their 
general ;  while  L.  Scipio,  the  brother  of  Publius,  captured 
a  place  called  Orongis.*  In  the  year  207  B.C.  the  two 
Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and 
Mago,  the  younger  brother  of  Hannibal,  were  in  command 
of  no  fewer  than  70,000  foot  and  4,500  horse.  Against 
these  Scipio  had  only  45,000  troops,  but  he  was  successful 
at  Ilipa,  on  the  Lower  Baetis ;  and  his  \dctory,  indecisive 
though  it  was,  caused  the  Spaniards  to  desert  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  by  whole  battalions.  His  lieutenant, 
Silanus,  followed  the  enemy  in  vigorous  pursuit,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  all  that  was  left  of  the  Carthaginian  empire 
in  Spain  was  Gades  and  a  few  other  strongholds  in  Baetica. 
About  this  time  Scipio  began  to  form  those  plans  for 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa  which  he  was  destined  to  see 
fulfilled  a  few  years  later.  Syphax,  the  chieftain  of  the 
Massaesyli  or  Western  Numidians,  who  had  a  few  years 
before  revolted  from  Carthago  and  been  driven  into  exile, 
was  again  in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  lie  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Ivomo,  and  might  ])erhaps  have  definitely 
gone  over  to  them,  but  Masinissa,  the  chief  of  the  Massyli 
or  Kastern  Numidians,  and  his  liatcd  rival,  liad  also  been 
intriguing  with    Bouu^,  and   this  fact   kept  Syphax  true  to 

Carthage.    Scipio  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure  so  power- 

*  Hnid  to  1)0  tho  aiuno  lut  Aurgi  {Jaeu),  Boiilh  of  tho  Uiiotio,  and  lUtlbront  from 
Anrinx  or  AiirinKis. 
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ful  an  allv  ;  ami  if  w«'  Im-Ijcvci  a   romantic  ntory   rclaf^ul  by 
I-.ivy,  artually   (TohwmI  to  Africa  with  only  tlio  Hli^'ht  pro- 
t«x'tion   of   tw<»   (|iiinqiiprrnics,  in  tin*  1u»|)Ch  of  winning'  hix 
fricntlship.      }W  a  stranp*  coincidence  lljuwlrubal  (iisgo,  tho 
drfcato«l   (  aitha^'inian   general,    was   also  at   the   court   of 
Syphax  ;  but  Scipio  obtained  bis  o})ject,  thanks  to  the  deep 
impression    his    brilliant    personal    (pialities    made    on    tho 
Numidian.     In  tho  year  20()  n.c.  the  Romans  won  further 
successes  in  Spain  :  they  wiptured  Illiturgi,  on  the  Baetis, 
and  put   its   entire   population   to  the  sword,  for  an  act  of 
treachery  committed  some  years  before.    Castulosuirendered 
without  a   blow.     Tho  people  of  Astapa,  however,  refused 
to  surrender  their  town  ;  and  after  casting  all  their  treasures 
into  the  ilaines  and  killing  their  women  and  children,  rushed 
against  the  enemy's  lin&s  and  fell  to  the  hist  man.     Shortly 
after   this    Scipio    was    taken    dangerously    ill,    and    for    a 
moment  it  seemed  as  though  his  woik  might  be  undone. 
Not  only  did  the  Spaniards  show  symptoms  of  disaflection, 
but  a  lx)dy  of  S,0()()  troops  stationed  in  camp  on  the  river 
Sucro  {./near)  broke  out  into    mutiny,  and   began  to  raid 
the  surrounding  country.       Scipio,  however,   contrivetl    to 
entice    them   to    New    Carthage ;  his    popularity   was  suf- 
ficient to  bring  them  to  reason,  and  with  the  execution  of 
the  lingleaders  the  danger  passed  away.     Scipio  was  next 
obliged  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  the  Ilergetes  and 
Ljicetani,    two  trib«s   dwelling   between   the  Kbro  and  the 
P}Tenees.       lie   compelled    their    chiefs,     Mandonius    and 
Indibilis,   to  pay   an   indemnity,   and  then  turned  against 
Gades,  the  last  Punic  stronghold  in  the  land.      lie  had  no 
need  to  use  force,  for  Mago  had  already  received  ordei-s  from 
the  home  government  to  abandon  the  town  and  to  proceed 
to  Italy,  to  raise  troops  for  his  brother  among  the  Ligurians 
and  Gauls.     He  took  away  with  him  all  the  public  treasure 
in  the  town,  and  even  pillaged  the  great  temple  of  Hercules, 
so  that  it  might  not  become  the  s|)oil  of  the  Romans.    When 
he  sailed  away  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  Gades  opened  its  gates 
to  the  foreigner.     As  one  of  the  civitatea  Joedei'atae,  it  long 
flouiished  under  Roman  rule. 

§  7.    In  the  autumn  of   206  ac,  when  the  conquef^t  of 
Spain  was  practically  complete,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome 
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with  the  determination   of  attacking   Carthage   at  home. 

Scipio  Consul,  The  people  welcomed  their  hero  with  the  utmost 
200B.C.  enthusiasm,  and  unanimously  elected  him  to  the 
consulship.  The  senate  was  by  no  means  so  partial  to  him  : 
in  the  first  place,  it  felt  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
rule  of  an  oligarchy  for  one  of  their  number  to  win,  as 
Scipio  had  done,  an  almost  regal  position ;  and,  secondly, 
Fabius  Cunctator,  and  the  party  which  he  headed,  protested 
against  any  change  in  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  pointed  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  Bruttium,  the 
whole  of  Italy  had  been  recovered  ;  Sicily  was  peaceful ; 
there  was  no  enemy  in  Spain.  Without  any  exertion  of 
the  Komans,  Hannibal's  strength  was  steadily  wasting 
away,  and  he  would  soon  be  reduced  to  impotence  :  whereas 
an  expedition  to  Africa  might  prove  as  unfortunate  as  the 
last  enterprise  of  that  nature — namely,  that  undertaken  by 
llegulus.  Scipio  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose ; 
and  backed  by  the  people  afid  by  the  younger  and  more 
adventuious  among  the  senators,  he  obtained  Sicily  as  his 
province,  with  a  grudging  permission  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa,  if  that  course  should  seem  advisable,  for  such  a 
purpose  neither  men  nor  ships  were  voted  on  an  adequate 
scale,  but  he  was  allowed  to  call  upon  the  allies  for  contin- 
gents, and  he  soon  had  a  sufficient  army  of  Italian  volunteers, 
while  the  Etruscan  towns  furnished  him  with  the  materials 
for  a  fleet.  In  all  he  collected  7,000  men,  mostly  Umbrians 
and  Sabines,  which,  when  united  with  the  two  legions  in 
Sicily,  formed  a  respectable  army. 

§  8.  We  have  seen  how  Laevinus  induced  the  Aetolian 
Macedonia,     League  to  make  war  on  Philip  in  211  B.C.     In 

211—205  B.C.  ^^Q  liostilities  that  followed  Macedon  was  sup- 
ported by  the  powerful  Achaean  League  under  Aratus, 
and  by  the  minor  peoples  of  Epirus,  Tlu>ssaly,  Acarnania, 
and  I-Joootia.  In  union  with  the  Aetolians  and  Kome  were 
all  those  states  of  Central  and  Southern  Greece  which  were 
aggrieved  by  the  influence  of  the  Achaean  Loagut> — Athens, 
VA'\H,  Messenia,  and  above  all  Sparta,  now  ruled  by  the  tyrant 
Machanidas.  In  Asia  Konu^  could  rely  on  the  active 
assistance  of  Attains  of  Porganius,  who  saw  in  her  a  possible 
protector  against  his  dangerous  neighbours,  Antiochus  of 
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Syria  uiul  Pliilip.     Tlir  sonato  p^uinfrl   its  (»l>jj'<t  :   for  wvmi 
yoars  <  Jn»4<M»  was  ilistrartrd  l»y  a  war  tliat  wn.sftul  licr  forcM-M 
ami  i-€isourci»s,  wliih^  kiovimis  ami  (aft«r  2l())  his  HurosHor, 
V.  Sulpicius  (Jaiha,  look***!  on   ami  foTnf'nt('<l  the  ffMul.      In 
this  |H)li(y  thoy  w««ro  assisted  hy  IMiilip's  own  lolly:  inst^-ad 
of  (|ui(>tin^  matters  in  Grc^oco,  and  th«n  l>oldly  eflfocting  a 
junoticMi  with    Hannibal  in    Italy,  whon^  his  numerous  and 
wrll-(lis<'ij>lin(><l   forces  would  have  1  urncd  the  scale  agaii»st 
the  Romans,  ho  exhausted  his  strength  in  fruitless  \'ict^)ries 
over  his  compatriots.      In   208  u.c.  King  Ttolemy  of  Kgy)»t 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  combatants  to  make  |»eace  ;  but 
the  only  result  was  an  armistice  of  thii*ty  days.     In  207  B.C. 
the    news    of    Ilasdrubal's    march    upon    Italy    forced    the 
Romans  to  withdiaw  their  wliole  force,  and  in  the  following 
year  they  remained  inactive.     Meantime  Philopoemen,  the 
new   general    of   the   Acliaean    I^eague,  inflicted  a  ruinous 
defeat  at  Mantineia  on   Machanidas  of  Hparta,  and   J'hilip 
l>enetrated  to  Thermum,  the  capital  of  the  Aetolians.    Thus 
thr(\atened    on   all   sides   and   (lesrrted   by   their  allies,  the 
Aetolians  made  p<\ace  with  Philip,  205  B.C.     Although  the 
Romans  had  latfdy  taken  no  active  part  in  the  struggle, 
tht'V  reproached  (he  Aetolians  with  cowardice  and  s-nt  the 
proconsul    1\    Sempronius    with    10,000  foot  to   encourage 
them  to  further  action.     But  by  this  time  the  Aetolians, 
who   bad  suffered  as  much  as  anyl)ody,  were  tired  of  the 
suicidal  struggle,  and  would  light  no  more.     Thereupon  the 
Romans   also    made   peace   with    Philip :  they   gained    no 
territory,  but   they  were  only  waiting  until   Hannibal   was 
otV  their   hands    to    reduce    Macedon    to    subjection.      Five 
years  afterwards,  when  Carthage  was  prostrate  before  her 
con(pieror,    Philip   bad   to   fight    single-handed    the    enemy 
whom  he  had  foolishly  refused  to  attack  undi  r  conditions 
that  made  success  almost  inevitable. 

§  9.  While  Scipio  was  preparing  in  Sicily  for  his  ex- 
TbeCaptnroof  p^dition  to  Africa,  he  contrive<l  to  passess 
^^^-  himself  of  I^cri,  Hannibal's  last  stronghold,  by 
the  aid  of  traitoi-s  within  the  town.  I^cri  belonged  pro}>erly 
to  the  province  of  Licinius,  the  other  consul,  but  he  was 
prevent<'d  from  approaching  it  by  the  presence  of  Hannibal, 
and   Scipio   was  able  to  capture   it   by  detachments    from 
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Messana  and  Khegium.     The  town  became  the  scene  of  the 
worst  outrages  on   the  part  of  the   victors ;    they  spared 
neither  woman  nor  child  in  their  fury,  and  pillaged    the 
famous  Temple  of  Proserpina   of   its  treasures.      Neither 
Pleminius,   Scipio's  legate,  nor  the  two  tribunes,   Sergius 
and  Matienus,  tried  to  stop  the  brutalities  of  their  men ; 
but  soon   a   dispute  arose  about  the  di\dsion  of  the  spoil, 
and  the  tribunes'  soldiers,  considering  that  they  had  been 
cheated,   attacked   and   mutilated  Pleminius  in  a  ghastly 
fashion.     The  appearance  of  Scipio  restored  order,  but  no 
sooner    was   his   back   turned   than   Pleminius,  instead   of 
sending   the   tribunes   to    Rome   for   trial,   as    Scipio   had 
commanded,  tortured   them   to   death.     Meantime  envoys 
from    the    Locrians    had   proceeded    to    Pome   to   demand 
redress,  and  Fabius'  party,  thinking  it  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  humiliating  Scipio,  sent  out  a  commission  of  ten 
to  investigate  the  matter.     If  they  found  that  the  atrocities 
had  been  perpetrated  by  order  of  Scipio,  they  were  to  super- 
sede him  in  the  command  and  bring  him  back  to   Rome 
for  trial.     The  Locrians  proved  their  case  without  difficulty, 
but  when  asked  by  the  commissioners  whether  they  com- 
plained of  Scipio  personally,  they  replied  they  were  convinced 
that  Pleminius  had  abused  his  general's  confidence  and  that 
Scipio  had  no  share  in  the  outrages.     The  commissioners 
were  only  too  glad  to  escape  from  a  task  which  promised 
such  unpleasantness  and  even  danger,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  sending  Pleminius  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
prison  before   he    could  be  brought   to  trial.      Proceeding 
to    Syracuse,    they  reviewed    Scipio's   army   and   fleet   and 
visited  his  magazines,  and  on  their  return  to  Rome,  they 
were  able  to  report  that  the  pre|)urations  for  fho  expedition 
were    progn^ssing    rapidly,    and    that    Scipio    was    showing 
the  utmost  energy  in  accomplishing   his  task.      The  year 
205   H.c.   passed   away,   unma ikt  d  save   by  a  reconnoitring 
expedition    of     ( '.     Ijaelius,    Scipio's    closest    friend,    to    the 
African  coast ;  but  when  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
came,   Scipio,  now   jiroconsul,  sailed  away  from   Lilybaeum 
with  400  traMS[)oits  and  40  nuMi  of  war. 

§  10.   He  intended  to  land   his   army,   which    nuinl)(>red 
about  .30,000  soldiers,  on  the  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  but 
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n  <l«»ns4'  mist  and  contiary  winds  drovo  iiini  honi  Ins  coni-sr, 
S'lpi..  ian.>»  ""*'  '*"  dispinluirkod  inst<«ad  nrar  tho  Fair 
near  It  1,  a,  I 'nniumtorv  (/V.  Pulchnnn)  on  flio  wostorn 
■'*'"'  horn  of  tlu^  (lulf  of  Curtliago,  not  far  from  Uti«i, 
wliiclj  ho  at  onco  pr<He<Ml(Ml  to  Im-sIo^'o.  He  had  c'Xpc»cte<l 
to  riHH?iv(»  elTectivo  help  from  tlio  Nnmi<hjin  princes  Syphax 
and  Masinissji,  or  at  least  fnmi  <mo  of  thorn.  Sypliax  Imd 
lK)rne  a  great  respoct  for  Seipio  since  the  latter  made  hLs 
adventui-ous  jonrney  to  his  court,  and  seemed  at  one  time 
likely  t(^  join  the  Honians ;  but  his  marriage  with  the 
hrautifid  and  aec()ni|)lished  Sophonisha,  daughter  of 
llasdruhnl  Gisgo,  brought  him  eompletely  under  Cartha- 
ginian influence.  Therefore,  as  soon  jus  he  heard  of  Scipio's 
proji  cted  invasion,  he  sent  envoys  to  Sicily  urging  him  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  desist.  The  adhesion  of  Syphax  to 
Carthagt*  of  course  led  to  ^lasinissa's  espousing  the  Roman 
cause,  but  unfortunately  Masinissa,  sliortly  before  Scipio's 
arrival,  had  l>een  ejected  from  his  kingdom  by  Syphax  and 
was  wan<lcring  in  exile  with  a  scanty  bod}'  of  followers. 
However,  he  «lid  g(  oil  service  to  tiie  Romans  by  accustoming 
them  to  Numidian  tactics,  and  by  his  craft  enabled  them  to 
win  a  j'reat  victory.  Findinj'  that  he  could  not  reduce 
Utica  by  force,  Seipio  drew  olT  his  men  from  before  the 
city  and  encjimped  on  a  pronu)ntory  in  the  neighbourhood, 
while  Syphax  anil  Hasdrubal  Gisgo,  who  had  come  to  the 
relief  of  Utica,  also  pitch*  d  tin  ir  camps  not  far  olT.  In 
the  winter  of  204-3  B.C.  Seipio,  acting  on  the  adWce  of 
Masiniss:i,  set  fire  to  the  rush-covered  huts  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Numidians,  and  then  took  advantage  of  the 
enemy's  panic  to  penetrate  to  the  middle  of  their  camps. 
A  terrible  slaughter  ensued,  in  which  40,000  or  even  90,000 
of  the  enemy's  1)3,000  troops  are  said  to  have  perished,  but 
Hiusdrubal  Gisgo  and  Syphax  made  their  escape  to  levy 
a  second  army,  and  Utica  was  still  untaken.  Scipio's 
success»  s  continued  into  the  summer  of  -03  B.C.  Lt  aving 
the  siege  of  ITtica  for  a  while,  he  defeateil  Hasdrubal  and 
Syphax  at  a  place  called  the  "  Great  Plains,"  *  after  which 

*  MfvoAa  wtiia.    The  titiU:  of  the  battle  was  June  24.     Here  refer  Ovid's  lines 
(FMti  VI.  Toy)  :— 

Ptvtera  Inx  nielior.    Rn]«rat  Mnsinia.>A  Sj>'])bacem, 
Kt  cecidit  t«lis  Has<lrubal  i]iee  siiis. 
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the  latter  general  returned  home  with  his  Numidians.  He 
was  followed  by  Masinissa,  who  raised  an  army  composed 
partly  of  Romans,  partly  of  his  own  compatriots,  who  wel- 
comed their  old  leader  with  enthusiasm.  He  took  Syphax 
prisoner,  and  the  capture  of  then*  chieftain  at  once  caused 
the  Numidians  to  deliver  up  their  capital  Cirta  {Constantine\ 
with  all  its  treasure  and  munitions  of  war,  to  the  Romans. 
According  to  the  story,  Sophonisba,  the  wife  of  Syphax, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  her  old  suitor  Masinissa,  who  at  once 
married  her.  As  soon,  however,  as  Scipio  heard  of  this 
occurrence,  he  demanded  her  surrender,  for  he  feared  she 
would  undermine  the  loyalty  of  Masinissa ;  whereupon 
Masinissa  sent  poison  to  her,  bidding  her  die  as  became  one 
of  her  station,  and  Sophonisba  obeyed.  Whatever  the  truth 
about  this  tragic  episode,  the  overthrow  of  Syphax  was 
a  severe  blow  for  the  Carthaginians,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
now  to  make  head  against  the  united  strength  of  the  whole 
Numidian  people  as  well  as  against  Rome.  About  this 
time  they  gained  a  success  over  Scipio's  fleet  before  Utica, 
and  they  frustrated  an  attempt  of  the  Romans  on  Hippo ; 
but  they  felt  that  they  could  not  continue  the  struggle 
long(^r,  and  opened  negotiations  for  peace.  They  offered 
to  surrender  all  their  prisoners  of  war,  to  withdraw  their 
armies  from  Italy  and  Gaul,  to  resign  Spain,  and  pay  a 
war  indemnity  of  5,000  talents.  Scipio  was  willing  to 
grant  them  these  terms,  and,  on  condition  that  Hannibal 
and  Mago  evacuated  Italy,  gave  them  an  armistice,  which 
would  enable  their  ambassadors  to  lay  the  proposed  treaty 
of  peace  before  the  S(  nate  at  Rome.  Tiio  senate  dismissed 
the  envoys  almost  without  an  ansvvtn-,  and  by  this  time 
both  Hannil)al  and  his  brotlior  Mago  had  quitted  Italy. 
Mago  had  becMi  entrusted  with  the  task  of  rousing  the 
Ligurians  to  action,  and  if  possible  of  marching  over- 
land into  Macedonia  and  drawing  Plulip  into  the  war.  He 
landed  at  (Jenoa,  but  among  tlu^  Insubrtvs  encountered  a 
Roman  aiMiiy  of  four  legions,  lie  was  victorious  in  the 
engagmicnt,  but  severely  wounded,  and  when,  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders  from  Carthage,  he  set  sail  for  Italy,  he 
died  before  he  could  reach  home.  Hannibal's  last  work 
in  Italy  was  to  set  up  some  bronze  tablets  in  the  Temple 
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of  Jtiiio  on  tlir  l.aciiiiai)  promoTitory  drwrihin;^'  (In- i  ..him) 
(»f  tlio  war.  Tiny  wrro  in  (  art lia^'inian  an<l  (inM'k,  ami 
still  pxistcd  ill  tho  tinio  of  ]*olybius,  who  Htmlin*!  tlifni 
ran'fnlly. 

§  11.    In  tlir  aiitnnin    Hannibal,  abandoning  with   many 
a   rcgrot  tho   Italian   land  over  which  he   had 
ran<.jrd  at  will  tor  littcon  years,  (pnt ted  Crotona, 
lii->    last   refugo,   and    lan<U'<l    at    the  Ln-sscr    I>;j)tis.     After 
IxMng  joinc^l  by  Mago's  army,  he  wint4're<l  at  Iladrnmetum, 
and  then  t<M)k  tho  field   in   LM)2   n.c.   for  the  last  time.      lie 
turniMl     (()war«ls     Niimidia,    and     defeated    Masinissa,    l)ut 
now  Seipio  marched  against   him  from  Tunes,  threatening 
hiuj  on   the  east,  while  the  Nuniidians  advimce<l  from   the 
we>t.     On  0(tolH'r  IDth,  20:3  B.C.,  occurred  llnnnibal's  first 
and  tinal  defeat  :  the  battle  is  usually  known  as  the  battle 
of  Zama,  thougli  that  place  was  some  day.s'  march  to  the 
east.     Not  far  from  Naraggara  Hannibal  drew  up  his  army 
of  50,000  men  in  three  lines  :  in  the  first  were  the  Ligurians, 
(lauls,    Spaniards,    and   other   mercenaries;  in   tlie  second, 
tho   Li))yans  an<l  C'arthaginians  ;   in   tho  third,  the  veteran 
tix)ops    which   he   had  brought  with  him  from  Italy.      In 
the   front   w«re  posted  the  el(»j)hants,    80   in   numl)er,  and 
tho  cavalry  wa.s  on  the  wings.     Scipio's  force,  35,000  men, 
was  inferior  to  Hannibal's,   but  his  Numidian  allies  gave 
him  the  preponderance  in  horse.     The  Komans  were  arrayed 
in  the  usual  three  lines,  but  the  maniples,  instead  of  being 
arranged  in  quincunx  formation,  stood  in  parallel  columns, 
so  that  a  numln'r  of  open  passages  were  left  to  allow  the 
enemy's  elephants  free  coui-se.    The  first  line  of  the  Komans 
was  able  to  drive  back  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  upon 
their   second   line,   and  the  latter,  suspecting  that   treason 
was  at  work,  turned  their  arms  again.st  their  own  comrades 
with  the  intent  of  forcing  them  again  into  action.     At  last 
the  fight  centred  round   Hannibal's  veterans,  who,  though 
.surroundetl  by  the  legions,  kept  their  gi-ound  and  died  where 
they  stood.     The  victory  of  the  Romans  was  complete,  and 
Scipio  at  once  marched  u}>on  Carthage.     Hannibal  .-^aw  that 
furtln  r  resi.stance  was  u.seless,  and  counselled  the  |)eople  to 
o|>en  negotiations  for  peace.     The  terms  otTered  by  Scipio 
were  severe  :   the  Carthaginians  were  to  surrender  all  tbeii* 
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elephants  ;  to  give  up  all  their  ships  of  war  save  ten ; 
to  pay  10,000  talents  in  fifty  years;  to  recognise  Masinissa 
as  king  of  Numidia;  to  give  up  Spain  and  such  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  they  still  retained  ;  and,  worst 
of  all,  to  wage  no  war  in  Africa  or  elsewhere  without  the 
consent  of  Rome.*  The  Carthaginians  accepted  peace 
on  these  conditions,  which  were  subsequently  ratified 
by  the  people  and  senate  at  Rome.  His  task  thus  com- 
pleted, Scipio  returned  to  Rome :  he  celebrated  a  splendid 
triumph,  and  was  henceforth  known  by  the  surname  of 
Africanus. 

§  12.  The  results  of  the  second  Punic  war  may  be 
Results  of  the  «ummed  up  as  follows  : — Abroad  Spain  became  a 
War.  Roman  province,  although  nearly  two  centuries 
were  to  elapse  before  its  unruly  tribes  submitted  entirely  to 
the  foreign  rule  ;  the  hitherto  independent  state  of  Syracuse 
was  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  Sicily,  and  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  praetor ;  Numidia  passed  into 
dependence  on  Rome,  to  be  utilised  as  a  convenient  tool  for 
the  humiliation  of  Carthage  ;  and  Carthage  was  degraded 
into  a  helpless  mercantile  city  without  army  or  freedom  of 
action. 

In  Italy  the  entire  non-Roman  population  was  humiliated 
and  degraded.  Those  districts  which  liad  sided  with 
Hannibal  were  punished  without  mercy :  we  have  seen 
what  was  the  fate  of  Capua;  the  Bruttians  were  convtn-ted 
into  a  kind  of  Helots,  bondsmen  of  the  state,  and  for  ever 
denied  the  right  of  appearing  in  arms  ;  and  many  districts 
in  Lueania  and  Apuli.i,  in  Samniiim  and  ricenum,  became 
ager  jmhlicus,  which  went  to  furnishing  settlements  for 
Scipio's  veterans.  Tiie  (Jauls  saw  that  they  wore  doomed, 
ancl  und(  r  the  leadership  of  tht>  Carthaginian  llamilear, 
whom  Hannibal  had  left  behind  to  fan  the  national  dis- 
content,   the    Roii    and    Insubres    rose    in   one  last    revolt. 

*  Ut  liluiii  kij-ibuH  Hui.s  vivi-nmt,  qniw  urbtis  iniowiuo  iigros  iiuibu.siiuo  fuiibus  luite 
belluiii  lonuiHHOiit,  tonoront ;  iwifugus  fiiKiMvowiuo  ot  cup'i.iv(>«  oiniuvs  rtuUloiont 
UiiiimiiiM  ob  iiavoH  rn.striitas  praetor  tloconi  triiouio«  traJoront  olophaiitosiiuo  qmw 
liabereiit  doniitna,  lu'ciuo  ditmarent  alioH ;  l)ollum  luun  in  Atrua  iieipio  extra 
Africnin  iniuM«u  populi  UninaiM  Korercnt  ;  Ma«iiiis8.io  roM  rediliMent  fi>oilu*ino  cum 
»•..  faifii-iit ;  (ItMTiii  iiiilia  talt'iituiii  arK'onti,  (i«wripUi  )H>n»i(>iub\i.s  iietiuia  in  annoa 
(|iiinquaKinta  Holvorciit ;  obsidos  contuni  arbitrat\i  Siipionia  darunt  ne  iiiinores 
quftttuordeoiin  onnls  nou  trlglntn  nialores  (Livy,  XXX.  87). 
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Now  that    Koiiip's  linnds  wore  fnr,    (iio   n(lu(Mi<»n  of  thf 
insurants  wiis  only  a  «iiu'Htion  of  tiino:    l»y   19G  H.c.  the 
IiiMuhn»»  wriM*  cruslHsl,  and   fivo  ycwii-s  hitor  thr   Ii<»ii  siih- 
niitt4Ml.      In   tho  t<'rnis  of   |)C'a<o  praiitrd  to  the    Insnhn-s, 
it  was  rx|)n\s.sly  drclared  tliat,  tin-  Transjilpino  (Jauls  sliould 
mn-or  attain  tht*   Uonian   frunrhiso.     Tliis  was  an  instance 
of    tlio   ^rowiii;;    policy    of    exclusion    which    the    Komans 
lH»^an   to  prattisr  towai-ds  the  other  peoples  of  Italy.      Tor 
though  after  the  conclusion  of  tho  war  many  of  the  com- 
mniiitios  in  possession  of  the  passive  franchis<i  {civitas  nine 
•fi'Jfratfio)  were  advanced  to  the  full   franchise,  the  position 
of  tho  I^itins  was  altered  so  much  for  tho  worse  that  few  of 
thi-  allies  cared  to  exchange  their  own  charters  of  federation 
for  the  once  envied    Latin   rights.      It   has  been  ni»  ntione«l 
that  no  citizen  of  any  Latin  colony  founded  since  268  B.C. 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  migrating  to  IJome  at  ])leasure,  and 
now   at    tinirs   (as  in    1S7    h.c.)    Latins  domiciled  at   Kome 
were  summarily  ejecteil  and  dismissed  U)  their  native  t^jwns 
without   compensation   or    warning.      Of   similar   tendency 
was  the  refusiil  of  the  senate  to  establish  any  further  J^atin 
colonies.      It    is    true    that    Copia,    on    the   site   of   Thurii 
(103    n.r.),    Valentia,    near    the    ancient    Vibo    (102    n.c), 
Hononia   (180    B.C.),   were  founded   with   Latin  rights,   but 
with  A(piileia  (184  B.C.)  these  were  the  last  Latin  colonies 
plante<l  in  Italy,  and  it  was  oidy  after  a  long  interval  that 
any  were  created  in  the  provinces.     The  n'sult  of  all  this 
was  that  the  entire  peninsula  was  parte  d  into  two  hostile 
camps,  that   of  the   Roman  citizens  and  that  of  the  non- 
citizens. 

Socially,  the  most  patent  result  of  the  war  was  the 
dej>opulation  of  Italy.  It  was  estimated  that  four  liundre<l 
town>hips  had  been  utterly  ruined,  and  amongst  these  were 
necessanly  the  chief  cities  of  the  land  (e.t/.  Capua),  for 
which  Roman  and  Carthaginian  had  struggled  mast  eagerly. 
In  coui>e  of  time  many  of  the.se  recovered  something  of  their 
former  prosjierity,  but  for  the  pi-esent  the  desolation  was 
terrible.  At  Cannae  alone  80,000  Romans  and  Italians  had 
fallen,  and  the  total  sum  of  the  lo.sses  during  the  war  was 
put  at  300,000  lighting  men  :  Rome  hei-self  was  computed  to 
have  lost  one-fourth  of  her  burgesses.     The  small  farmers, 
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the  stalwart  class  that  had  won  so  many  victories  for  the 
republic,   seemed  in   danger  of   disappearing  outright  :  for 
not  only  had  so  many  thousands  of  their  number  perished 
on  the  battlefield,  but  such  as  survived  the  war  found  that 
the  changed  economic  conditions  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  earn  a  livelihood.    It  was  upon  their  homesteads 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  Carthaginian  attack  fell :  their 
crops,  their  stores,  their  implements,  and  their  houses  were 
alike  destroyed,  and  there  was  not  enough  wealth  left  in 
the  country  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  critical  time. 
Home  took  service  in  the  legions,  but  others  had  recourse  to 
less  honourable  vocations :  so  that  Italy  became  filled  with 
bands  of  ruffians,  of  whom  many,  no  doubt,  were  runaway 
slaves,  but  many  more  had  once  been  honest  and  thrifty 
farmers.     Those  who  still  struggled  to  exist  on  their  little 
farms  found    many   circumstances  unfavourable   to    them. 
Most  inimical  of  all  was  the  greed  of  wealthy  neighbours, 
who  seized   by  force  or  fraud  their  holdings;  but  besides 
this  they   had  to  contend  against  the  importation  of  corn 
from    Egypt   and  Sicily,    and — a   still    more  difficult  task 
— against  the  cheaper  labour   of   slaves,   who   were  being 
deported   after   every   successful    campaign   into   Italy    in 
ever-increasing  numbers  by  the  wealthy.     When  the  capi- 
talist had  dispossessed  his  poorer  neighbour,  he  converted 
his  widely  spreading  fields  {latifundia)  into  grass  farms,  and 
tended  them  by  the;  labour   of   his  slaves.     As  a  rule  he 
preferred  cattle-raising  to  agriculture :    to  grow  crops  re- 
quires continuous  labo\ir  and  some  knowledge  of  the  laws 
})y  which  land  is  used  to  the  utmost,  yet  rather  improved 
than  exliausted  ;  to  rear  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
nothing  beyond  wide  acres  and  a  few  scattered  herdsmen. 
Cattle-farming  took  the  place  of  agriculture  :  wliore  there 
were  once  fields  and  cottages  there  were  now  only  ranches 
and  the   watcli-huts  of  slaves.     Depopulation   grew   apace 
in  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Samnium,  but  the  plight  of  Etruria 
— as  Tiberius  (Jracchus  saw  and  noted  some  seventy  years 
later — was    worst  of   all.      It   semned  as  though    Itnly  was 
a))out  to  r(»vert  to  her  original  condition  as  a  land  of  un- 
tilled  marsh  and  mountain.     For  the  first  few  years  after 
the  second  Punic  war  the  senate  did  something  to  remedy 
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tlu\H4^  ovils :  IhxsuIos  l\w  Ijiitin  colonic^s  incntioiUMl  alMivo, 
roloiiiivs  of  oitizons  woro  sent  out  to  Vulttirnuin,  Iiit<inuni, 
Put«»<>li,  Siilrrnuin  in  C'Rinpiiiiia  (107  n.c),  to  liuxciituin 
in  liUcnnia  (11)7  n.c),  to  TonipHii  and  Crotona  in  Bruttiiim 
(194  ii.c),  to  Sipontnni  in  Apnlia.  Yrt  thoHe  HettlcniontH 
won«  hnt  a  drop  in  tlw  ocoan,  an<l  (in  187  n.c.)  a  whole 
Ligurian  tril>o,  47,000  in  nunilxM-,  could  Ix?  comfortably 
p]anto<l   in   tlio  heart  of  Samniuni. 

All  (his  timo  the  convoi*s«»  process  was  ^'oin^  on,  and  the 
population  of  tho  country  districts  was  fUxiking  to  Rome  by 
thousands.  If  they  wore  already  Roman  citizens,  they  did 
not,  of  coui-se,  lose  their  franchise  by  change  of  residence, 
and  they  soon  fomul  that  their  votes  were  of  value  to 
the  wealthy  man  who  was  desirous  of  office  with  all  its 
distinction  and  profit.  To  purchase  the  sup})ort  of  the 
pix)letariate,  all  sorts  of  engines  of  corruption  were  devised. 
The  curide  aediles  spent  immense  sums  of  money  in 
celebrating  the  great  festivals  and  games  under  their  charge, 
for  they  knew  that  this  was  the  surest  way  of  gaining 
election  to  the  higher  ofticcs  of  the  praetoi-ship  and 
consulship.  Of  the  sivme  corrupting  tendency  were  the 
gladiatorial  combats,  the  tights  of  wild  lieasts  [veiudiones)^ 
and  the  free  gifts  of  grain  {frumentdtiones),  which  l>ecame 
common  after  201  B.C.  It  was  thus  possible  for  a  rabble  of 
many  thousands  to  make  a  living  and  find  amusement  while 
existing  in  utter  idleness  and  beggary. 

The  senate  made  some  half-hearted  efibrts  to  stop  these 
abuses  by  the  enactment  of  bribery  laws,  but  as  a  rule  it 
was  content  with  a  policy  of  laissez  /aire.  Its  own  position 
had  been  much  improves!  by  the  successful  struggle  against 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  :  no  one  could  deny  that  it  had 
shown  wonderful  stoutness  of  heart  throughout  the  dreadful 
contlict  of  the  second  Punic  war,  or  that  the  comitia  had 
decayed  thix)ugh  the  disappearance  of  the  middle  class  of 
citizens,  the  growing  worthle>sness  of  the  mob,  and  the 
increasing  inability  of  a  popular  assembly  to  cope  with  the 
coujplex  problems  which  came  into  existence  with  the  ex- 
tension of  Rome's  {K)wer  abix«ad.  Hence  the  senate  «|uietly 
put  the  comitia  on  one  side,  and  rule<l  with  dictatorial 
power.      The  comitia  exerciseil  an   imaginary   freedom   in 
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electing  magistrates,  but  for  the  rest  did  what  the  senate 
desired.  For  seventy  years  after  the  battle  of  Zama  the 
government  maintained  its  authority  unquestioned,  but 
then  the  proletariate  began  to  reassert  its  latent  powers, 
and  when  there  arose  as  well  a  permanent  army,  the 
senate  was  doomed. 
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§  1.  Pftll.ids.— §  2.  Greek  Influcnm. — §  3.  Livius  An<lronicus, — 
§4.  Nnevius.  §  5.  The  IJeffinninps  of  the  Dratiia,  the  Fcscennine 
and  Atell.an  IMays.  — §  ('».  Greek  Influence  on  the  Drama  :  I'alliatae, 
Togatne,  and  I'raetextatae.— §  7.  Tlautus.— §  8.  History. 

§  1.  Previoi's  to  tlio  corKiuost  of  Ma<xiia  Graecia  (270  B.C.), 
which  ])roiight  Rome  into  (Hrect  contact  with 
Greek  writings,  there  had  flourished  in  Latium 
a  native  literature  consisting  of  l)alla(]s  such  as  are  always 
found  developing  spontaneously,  amongst  peoples  of  Aryan 
race,  with  a  vigour  proportionate  to  the  military  vigour  of 
each  nation.  We  have  no  fragments  of  these  ballads,  but 
they  are  alluded  to  by  Ennius  and  Cato  as  already  lost  and 
regretted — by  Fabius  Pictor  as  still  surviving  amid  the 
country  folk  ;  and  they  are  mentioned  also  by  Cicero,  by 
Vergil,  and  by  Horace.  Their  subjects  were  the  great 
deeds  of  bygone  men,  the  legends  of  Romulus  and  the 
building  of  Rome;  and  their  metre  was  the  so-called 
Saturnian  *  vei*se.  Niebuhr  saw  in  these  the  relics  of  a 
golden  age  of  native  minstrelsy,  but  his  conclusions  are 
not  generally  accepted.  Macaulay  quotes  as  an  English 
example  of  Saturnian  metre  the  line 

"  The  que(in  was  In  her  pdrlour  cdting  brcAd  and  honey." 

The  same  metre  was  used  by  earlier  Greek  writers,  and 
probably,  though  not  certainly,  it  may  have  been  derived 
from  a  Greek  source.  If  so,  however,  its  foreign  origin 
was  early  forgotten :  Naevius  was  the  last  ix)et  to  employ 

•  Satnmua  wjw  iho  lUiIinn  g<Hl  of  tlie  soe^l-time  (j«»to),  whence  Italy  in  known  an 
Sotumia  telltn.  I^t«r,  this  nvity  wna  i<ientific<l  with  the  Grt.>ek  Cronos,  and  the 
•djectire  Satumiut  came  to  signify  anything  archaic. 

160 
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it,  and  he  did  so  as  a  protest  against  the  influx  of  Greek 
metres.* 

§  2.  As  we  have  it,  Roman  literature  is  mere  imitation, 
Greek       more  or  less  disguised  according  to  the  gifts  of 

Influence.  i\^q  particular  author,  and  usually  the  imitation 
was  frankly  avowed.  Two  chief  causes  operated  towards 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  Hellenistic  style — the  desire  for 
amusement,  and  the  need  of  a  literature  for  educational 
purposes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  new  culture  demanded  a 
field  in  which  to  train  and  discipline  the  mind;  on  the 
other,  all  classes  were  eagerly  on  the  look-out  for  novel 
entertainments.  The  first  want  was  met  by  the  professional 
schoolmaster,  the  second  by  the  professional  playwriter. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  true  inspiration  could 
come  from  such  motives.  Even  the  secondary  motives 
which  actuated  such  men  as  the  Scipios  and  their  proteges 
were  little  less  mateiial :  a  Scipio  patronised  an  Ennius 
or  Terence,  not  because  the  protege  was  a  great  poet,  but 
because  he  was  artist  enough  to  use  Greek  models  with 
skill  in  the  glorification  of  his  patron  ;  the  motive  of  the 
protege  was  to  curiy  favour  by  his  talents,  the  more  so  as 
the  lot  of  a  literary  man  at  Rome  without  patrons  was 
hard  and  unprofitable. 

§  3.  The  first  professional  Grecist  was  a  slave  named 
Livius  Andronicus,  brought  by  M.  Livius  Salinator 
Andronicus.  from  Taroiitum  in  the  year  272  B.C.  at  the  age 
of  ten  years.  His  intelligence  ultimately  won  him  his 
freedom,  and  he  was  thenceforth  known  as  L.  Livius  Andro- 
nicus, taking  his  patron's  no7iie7i,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times.  He  made  a  livelihood  by  teaching,  and  was  at 
once  brought  face  to  face  with  the  difliculty  of  finding  a 
Latin  lit(aaturo  which  might  provide  him  with  school 
books.  He  solved  the  problem  by  turning  into  Latin  the 
works  of  the  Greek  writers  which  lay  ready  to  his  hand — 
it    would    have   been    too  much   to  expect  a  hard-worked 

♦  It  wfw,  liko  nil  oarly  luotres,  cxcooiliii^'ly  r<«ii;h,  but  in  its  nioat  ro^iJl'""  form 
it  coiiMiHtctt  of  two  Inilvos,  the  Hrat  of  whirh  wiis  in  upwiiul  or  iunibio  rhythm,  the 
H«!Con(l  in  (lowMWjud  or  trochiiic.     It  Ih  foiiml  in  old  opiUiphs —?./;. 

"Cornrl-  I  ills  I  Liicl-  |  uh  H'WiIpi-  |  «')  llarl)-  |  litvia," 
H  lino  from  tho  opiUij)!!  of  tho  comiuuror  of  Siiiuiiiuui,  who  iliod  280  u.f.     Also  8e« 
the  linuH  tiuoted  ou  p.  G'J. 
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scliool master  to  invent  u  litpnituro  for  liin  pupils.  LiviuH 
sIjowimI  jmlgiiuMit  in  srloctin^  IIoiium's  Oili/f<Hci/  for  his  firnt 
expt'i  inient :  ho  turnr<l  it  into  l)url)arouH  .Suturnian.s,  with- 
out ono  rodfHMnin^'  fcnturo  of  sound  or  sense  or  inspiration. 
H(»  even  uustranslattMl  so  lla'^'rantly  as  to  provo  tliat  he 
was  not  a  true  Greek  hy  birth,  but  more  probably  an 
African.  Ho  next  tindertook  to  provide  dramas  foi-  tlio 
Roman  stage,  and  translated  a  considerable  numlx-r  of 
Greek  tragedies  for  the  pui'pose,  adopting  the  Greek  metres. 
His  fii-st  ]day  appoarod  in  2  10  n.c,  and  in  the  year  207  n.c. 
his  grnius  was  r(>warde<l  by  a  commission  to  write  on  behalf 
of  the  state  a  poem  commemoi*ating  the  Wetory  over  Has- 
drubal  at  the  Metaurus.  He  died  in  204  n.c.  Even  in 
Horace's  l)oylKK)d  his  Odj/ssey  was  still  a  text-book  in  Roman 
schools,  and  that  poet  had  not  very  pleasant  recollections 
of  it  :— 

•'  Xon  cquidcm  inscctor  dclcnd.Kiue  cfirmina  Livi 
Esse  reor,  mcmini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo 
Orbilium  dictarc  ;  sed  cmcndata  viclcri 
Pulchraquc  et  cxactis  minimum  distantia  miror."  * 

§  4.  Gnaeus  Naevius  was  a  contemporary  of  Li\-ius,  born 
.  about  2G9  B.C.  and  dving  about  199  b.c.  He 
was  a  native  of  Campania,  and  served  during 
the  fii-st  Punic  w^ar  as  a  socius.  At  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age  he  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  dramatist 
(235  B.C.),  and  for  several  years  was  an  active  writer.  Like 
those  of  Livius,  his  works  in  this  direction  were  mainly 
translations,  ])ut  they  were  characterised  by  a  vigour  of 
action,  a  smoothness  of  language,  and  an  Italian  humour, 
entirely  wanting  in  Livius'  laboured  caricatures.  He  was 
l>etter  as  a  comedian  than  as  a  tragedian,  and  he  so  far 
followed  the  traditions  of  the  old  Greek  Comeily  as  to  get 
into  trouble  with  the  great  statesmen  of  his  time,  notably 
with  the  (jens  Metella  and  with  Scipio  Africanus.  Even 
imprisonment  could  not  chock  his  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
he  was  forced  at  length  to  leave  Rome.  In  so  doing  he 
last  a  spliero  for  his  dramatic  productions,  but  his  exile 
stirred  up  a  patriotism  which  had  thus  far  lain  dormant. 
He  turned  his  mind  to  epic  \vriting,  and  during  the  years 

•  Ep.  II.  i.  I  0. 
R.  187-208.  11 
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of  his  residence  at  Utica  he  put  together  the  first  Latin 
Epic,  a  history  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  work  is 
wholly  lost,  but  nearly  two  centuries  after  Yergil  was  not 
ashamed  to  borrow  from  it  various  scenes  and  lines  of  the 
Aeneid,  the  crowning  monument  of  Roman  epic.  The  visit 
of  Aeneas  to  Carthage,  and  the  story  of  Dido,  are  creations 
of  Naevius,  not  of  Yergil.  Naevius  recognised  sadly  the 
change  which  was  coming  over  Italian  literature — the 
decay  of  the  old  native  style,  and  the  complete  domination 
of  Greek  influences ;  and  as  a  protest  against  it  he  employed 
the  Saturnian  metre  in  his  epic.  His  championship  was 
futile,  and  he  knew  it ;  and  in  the  epitaph  which  was  to 
be  cut  upon  his  tomb  he  confessed  himself  the  last  of  the 
old  school : — 

"  Mortales  inmortales  flere  si  foret  fas, 
Flercnt  divae  Caraenae  Naevium  poetam. 
Itaque  postquam  est  Orcino  traditus  thesauro, 
Obliti  sunt  Romae  loquier  Latina  lingua." 

He  was  still  read  and  quoted  in  the  time  of  Horace — 
because  he  was  antique,  says  the  critic  : — 

"  Naevius  in  manibus  non  est  et  mentibus  haeret 
Paenc  rccens  ?    Adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  poema." 

§  5.  There  had  from  the  most  ancient  times  been  a  rude 
The  Beginning  Variety  of  drama  amongst  the  Italian  peoples, 
of  the  Driinui.  ^^  vintage  festivals  and  similar  holiday  seasons, 
the  chief  entertainment  of  the  population  was  something  of 
this  sort,  and  to  very  late  times  there  were  cultivated  two 
varieties,  named,  from  the  towns  whence  thoy  were  said 
to  have  been  originally  derived,  Fescennine  and  Atellan 
farces.*  Upon  these  wore  grafted  the  Roman  tragedy  and 
comedy,  such  as  they  vrviv,  which  were  the  chief  literary 
production  of  the  pei'iod  under  i-eviow.  Two  other  varieties 
were  named  Saturae  and  Mimi  respectively :  the  former 
ceased  to  be  dramatic  in  the  days  of  Ennius,  and  after 
fifty  years  of  abeyance  revived  in  the  form  of  the  genuine 
Roman  Satire ;  the  latter  only  came  to  tho  front  in  the 
last  century  n.c,  and  is  therefore  outside  tho  scope  of  this 
chapter. 

Tho  Fescennine  and  Atellan  farces  wore  in  origin  identical 

•  From  I'Vsconniniii  in  Ktnnia,  niid  Atcllii  in  C.iiiiiMinirt. 
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• — rxtrin|M»i(>  prrfoini.'inrcH  by  lioliflny  making  villiigors,  an<l 
cluii'a('t<Mi>«Ml  jKConlingly  hy  ji  pMxl  deal  of  vory  brcKKl 
luimour  and  coarne  pcixonality.  The  two,  liowover,  (lillV'r- 
entiatr*!  to  sonio  oxtcnt  at  an  early  date,  tlio  one  taking 
from  Ktriiscan  inlluences  a  markedly  .sensual  and  indecent 
ciiaracter,  the  other,  in  Oscan  hands  and  possibly  affrcto^l 
by  the  neii:hl)Ourh(H)d  of  tlie  (Jreek  cities  of  Magna  Graccia, 
tending  towards  a  more  ela])or;ito  artistic  finish  ;  the  de- 
velopment in  either  case  l)eing  aido<l  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  Fescennines  remained  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
lower  classes,  the  Atellan  farce  came  under  the  patronage 
of  the  better  class  of  Oscan  nobles,  who  carefully  prevented 
the  intrusion  of  any  piofessional  <'lement  which  might 
**  pollute"  the  iK3rformance,  as  Livy  phrasts  it.  The 
Italians  never  had  much  of  dramatic  taste  :  so  long  as 
they  had  sulHcient  ])ufToonery  and  personality,  they  easily 
dispensed  with  plot,  fine  language,  and  moral  precept ;  and 
to  the  last  the  drama  remained  with  them  only  an  amuse- 
ment and  not  at  all  a  means  of  instruction. 

Both  forms  of  the  native  drama  early  made  their  way  to 
Rome,  but  it  was  not  until  3G4  B.C.  that  they  received  the 
sanction  of  the  government.  In  that  year  a  definite  sum 
was  set  apart  to  meet  the  cost  of  erecting  a  stage  and  pro- 
viding players  during  the  three  days  of  the  Latin  games. 
The  sum  was  small,  the  stage  a  mere  platform,  the  playei-s 
as  rude  as  might  l)e  expected  from  the  times  and  from  the 
small  encouragement  accorded  to  them.  Nevei'theless,  the 
annual  i)erformances  came  to  be  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, and  the  aediles,  to  whom  fell  the  duty  of  providing 
them,  gradually  came  to  curry  favour  with  the  populace  by 
going  to  voluntary  expense  in  their  production. 

The  Fescennine  plays,  originally  performed  as  dialogues, 
gradually  passed  into  a  low-class  recitative,  confined  to 
wedding  ceremonies.  The  original  Saturnian  metre  was 
exchanged  for  othei*s  of  Greek  origin,  and  the  whole  resul- 
tant was  the  Epithalamium  or  Nuptial-hymn — something 
which  the  lx?tter  cla.ss  tolerated  only  l>ecause  it  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  favour  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  FabuUi  AteUcnia,  transplanted  to  Rome  somewhat 
later  than  the  Fescennines,  retained  its  .special  characteristics 
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much  longer  :  indeed,  it  came  to  have  a  fixed  set  of  characters 
analogous  to  those  of  an  English  harlequinade.  But  for 
two  reasons  it  could  not  be  very  popular :  firstly,  it  was 
confined  to  young  men  of  good  family,  as  has  been  said, 
although  for  such  an  one  to  take  part  in  any  other  stage 
performance  was  to  incur  cUsenfranchisement  and  lasting 
disgrace  ;  secondly,  the  government  would  not  tolerate  that 
freedom  of  speech  which  had  been  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  Atellans  in  their  original  form.  This  re- 
striction caused  the  total  disappearance  of  the  Satura  from 
the  stage,  but  the  Atellana  was  kept  up  by  the  interest  of 
the  young  nobles,  and  only  disappeared  when  the  Mimus 
replaced  it. 

§  6.  However,  Fescenninae  and  Atellanae  had  proved  that 
Greek  Influence  the  flomans  needed  a  drama,  and  had  secured  a 
on  the  Drama,  state  oudowment-fund  ;  and  with  these  induce- 
ments it  was  easy  for  Livius  Andronicus  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  producing  tragedies  translated  from  the  Greek. 
The  experiment  was  a  success,  and  from  that  date  there  was 
no  lack  of  dramatists  for  a  century  or  more.  They  were, 
however,  little  but  translators  and  adapters  :  there  never 
was  a  genuine  Italian  drama  which  attained  to  any  high 
degi-ee  of  elaboration.  The  new  drama  was  divided  into 
throe  kinds.  The  great  bulk  were  merely  Latin  reproduc- 
tions of  a  Greek  play  or  plays,  preserving  the  "names  and 
scenery  unchanged,  and  altering  only  the  language  :  these 
were  known  as  Palliatae.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
dramatist  was  content  to  borrow  his  plot  only,  making  the 
persons  and  scenes  of  his  play  alike  Italian :  such  plays 
were  known  as  Togatae.  The  tliird  kind  was  named 
Praetextatae,  and  included  a  very  few  plays  which  clothed 
in  dramatic  dress  more  or  less  original  some  historical 
event  of  th(3  Roman  annals* — Ennius  wroti^  some  few  such  ; 
but  historical  i)lays  are  rarely  very  successful,  and  they  were 
least  of  all  fitted  to  arouse  tlie  enthusiasm  of  a  lloman 
audience.  Jiidoed,  that  audience  was  always  thankless,  and 
though  it  would  crowd  to  the  theatre  in  default  of  other 
amusements,  it  would  leave  the  finest  tragedy  or  the  most 

*  Inntuncea  nre  tho  RonmUm  of  Naevlnn,  and  tho  Brntm  of  Accius  or  Attius.     Th» 
Inltor  waH  fountUnl  on  tlic  oximlsion  of  tho  TanjuinH  from  Konio. 
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amusing  conuMly  to  wiliioss  a  <-()iiiljjit  of  gla(liat<>i*H,  a  vnufdio 
or  ovon  a  i-ojh'm lancer  or  ju^'^lor. 

§  7.  lk»th  An<lroni('ns  and  Naovius  ad.iplnl  comf'<Hos,  hut 
tlioy  wrro  far  surpassed  by  JMautus.  T.  Maccius 
riaiitus  (251-184  ii.r.),  an  Umbrian  f)f  Harhina, 
6arno<l  his  Hvin^  at  JJomo  as  a  miller,  and  wrote  his  comedies 
— forty  at  tho  lowest  estimate,  at  the  highoit  a  hundred 
and  thirty — during  his  leisure  momontw.  I  To  succeeded 
Andronicus  and  Naovius,  of  whom  we  have  already  sj^oken, 
and  was  a  rival  of  i]nnius,  and  tho  high  estimaticm  in  which 
his  come<lies  were  held  is  proved  by  th(^  simple  fact  that  we 
still  have  twenty  of  them  entire.  Translating  and  adapting 
from  tho  Greek  Comedy  of  Mannci-s  (new  comedy),  he  made 
no  pretence  to  originality,  unU-ss  it  was  in  tho  skill  where- 
with he  would  throw  into  one  Latin  play  two  Greek 
dramas,  borrowing  from  each  whatever  seemed  likely  to 
succeed  either  in  plot  or  character,  by  the  process  known  as 
contaminatio.  Like  hLs  fellow-comedians,  Plautus  frankly 
declared  the  source  of  his  inspirations — usually  Menander, 
Philemon,  Diphilus,  or  Apollodorus — and  can<Udly  omitted 
whatever  was  merely  witty  to  find  room  for  what  was 
simply  farcical.  He  had  no  mission  beyond  that  of  pro- 
viding amusement  for  his  aucUence,  and  to  his  audience 
only  rapid  action  was  amusing,  so  that  the  result  is  what 
we  should  call  broad  farce  or  burlesque.  It  is  the  varied 
dialogue  which  prevents  us  wearying  of  the  monotonous 
characters  and  still  more  monotonous  plot — for  in  comedy, 
as  in  the  At^llan  farce,  certain  types  tended  more  and  more 
to  become  constant.  The  theme  is  almost  invariably  the 
trou))les  of  family  life — penurious  fathers  and  spendthrift 
sons,  faithless  lovers  and  jciilous  husl)ands,  slavas  who  cheat 
every  one  and  end  with  either  tho  punishment  of  the  cross 
or  the  reward  of  emancipation.  There  is  always  a  love 
affair,  ond  very  often  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  ;  and  the 
general  moral  of  the  whole  is  that  we  should  enjoy  life  at 
any  risk,  whether  of  honour  or  character  or  even  life.  Cato 
and  his  school  had  good  reason  to  cry  out  against  the  new 
stylo  in  tho  theatres. 

The  prevailing  Hellenism  is  vividly  proved  by  the  free 
use,  in  Plautus  and  his  successors,  of  words  of  Greek  origin, 
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often  purely  Greek,  which  could  only  be  allowable  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Greek  language  was  already  very 
familiar  in  Rome.  Their  vocabulary  contains  many  words 
which  are  not  found  in  Ciceronian  Latin,  numbers  of  comic 
compounds  of  abnormal  length,  and  the  most  complete 
collection  of  colloquial  idioms  which  we  possess.  One  of 
Plautus'  favourite  means  to  raise  a  laugh  is  to  introduce 
every-day  Roman  expressions  amidst  scenes  thoroughly 
Greek.  Horace  speaks  with  admiration  of  his  delineation 
of  characters,*  notes  his  use  of  Greek  words  and  com- 
pounds,! and  complains  that  the  older  Romans  were  too 
longsuffering  in  their  endurance  of  his  bad  witticisms.  J 
§  8.  Prose  literature  is  always  slower  to  develop  than  is 
„.  poetry,  and,  at  any  rate  in  an  uncritical  society, 

it  is  more  difficult  to  make  attractive.  Society 
at  Rome  could  hardly  be  called  critical  as  yet,  for  the 
circles  of  the  Scipios  were  c[uite  exceptional.  It  was  for 
these  circles,  and  for  other  advocates  of  Hellenism,  that  the 
first  Roman  historians  wrote,  and  they  therefore  wrote  in 
Greek.  These  were  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius  Aliment  us. 
They  both  took  an  active  part  in  the  second  Punic  war,  in 
which  indeed  Cincius  was  made  prisoner,  a  fact  to  which 
he  owed  his  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  movements  and 
resources  of  Hannibal  during  the  war.  Both  wrote  a  so- 
called  History  of  Rome  from  the  very  earliest  times — little 
more  than  a  bare  compilation  from  such  state  documents 
as  the  Pontificial  Archives  with  their  lists  of  events,  por- 
tentous and  otherwise,  which  called  for  the  attention  of 
the  State  Religion,  and  the  Linen  Rolls  {Lihri  Liniei), 
containing  mere  lists  of  the  annual  magistrates ;  and  they 
Ijad  access  also  to  the  family  archives  of  the  groat  nobles, 
in  which  would  bo  recorded  something  that  was  truth  under 
a  cloak  of  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.  Their  work, 
again,  was  shackled  by  the  habit  of  clu'onicling  events  year 
by  year,  without  any  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  or  any 
attempt  to  draw  from  facts  the  lessons  which  alone  make 
history  wortliy  of  study. 

•  Ep.  11.  i.  170.  t  A.  r.  r.1.  I  A.  r.  270. 
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1.  Diaw  an  outline  map  showing  the  extent  of  (a)  the 
Roman  dominions,  [b)  the  lioman  sphere  of  influence  in 
Italy  at  the  commencement  of  this  peiiod.  Insert  the 
names  of  the  more  important  citizen  and  Latin  colonies, 
di>tinguishing  between  the  two. 

2.  Define  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Passive  Citizens 
of  Rome.  Mention  as  many  communities  of  this  class  as 
you  are  able,  adding  the  dates  at  which  they  were  incor- 
porated with  Rome. 

3.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  rights  of  commerciwn 
and  comihium.  How  far,  if  at  all,  were  they  possessed  in 
regard  to  Rome  by  (a)  the  Passive  Citizens,  (6)  the  Latins, 
(c)  the  Socii  ? 

4.  Estimate  briefly  the  position  of  the  Senate  in  287  B.C. 
with  regard  to  {a)  the  Magistrates,  (6)  the  Comitia. 

5.  In  an  outline  map  insert  the  chief  settlements  of  the 
Greeks  in  Italy.  Add  where  you  can  their  modem  names 
and  the  date  of  their  foundation. 

G.  Sketch  briefly  the  relations  (do^vn  to  287  B.C.)  of  the 
Gi'eek  cities  of  Italy  towards  (a)  S}Tacuse,  (6)  the  Luca- 
nian.s,  (c)  the  Samnites,  (d)  Rome. 
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7.  What  instances  before  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  are  there 
of  Greek  captains  being  invited  to  Italy  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  ? 

8.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Pyrrhus  cross  to  Italy? 
Explain  what  were  his  aims,  and  estimate  his  chances  of 
success. 

9.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Sicily,  and  insert  the  chief 
cities  with  their  modern  names.  In  the  case  of  the  Greek 
colonies  give  their  mother  city  and  the  date  of  their  foun- 
dation.    Which  of  them  were  of  Dorian  origin  ? 

10.  Describe  very  briefly  the  three  Italian  campaigns  of 
Pyrrhus,  and  estimate  the  result  of  each. 

1 1 .  Explain  the  leading  features  of  the  policy  by  which 
Rome  consolidated  her  rule  in  Italy.  Illustrate  by  refer- 
ence to  her  actions  after  the  subjugation  of  Magna  Graecia 
(272  B.C.). 

12.  Write  a  note  on  the  iiis  Arimini. 

13.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  Punic  war  ? 

14.  Sketch  briefly  the  constitution  of  Carthage,  noting 
any  points  on  which  our  knowledge  is  defective. 

15.  Describe  generally  the  policy  of  Carthage  towards 
her  subjects. 

16.  Mention  the  chief  points  in  which  the  government 
and  national  life  of  Carthage  show  an  inferiority  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Rome. 

17.  Who  were  the  Mamertines,  and  how  did  they  cause 
the  first  Punic  war  ? 

18.  What  wore  the  chief  arguments  for  and  against 
Roman  intorforenco  in  Sicily? 

19.  Describe  very  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  battles  of  Mylae  and  Ecnomus  wore  fought.  What 
was  tho  result  of  these  engagements  ? 

20.  Relate  tho  story  of  tho  equipment  of  tho  first  Roman 
fleet,  adding  any  criticisms  that  occur  to  you. 

21.  Narrate  briefly  tho  African  expedition  of  Regulus. 

22.  Relate   tho   story   of    Regulus'   death   as   given    by 
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Ivoninii  Instorians,  notin;^  any  points  on  wliicli  it  is  ojKn 
to  rriticisin.  \\  luit  Vfidici  is  ifr?i«MaIly  |):iss<m1  on  it  hy 
ino«ifrn  hihtoriaiiH  i 

23.  lVscril)0  tho  p-nrnil  elm lact oris! ics  of  tlio  warfaro 
of  tho  last  sovoii  ywirs  of  tho  first  ]^nnic  war.  On  what 
coiulitioiis  was  j)caro  mado  ? 

2i.  Holate  very  hriolly  tho  circtimstancps  undor  which 
the  Imttlos  of  Pan<ir]nns  and  Drrp.iinim  woro  fou^'ht. 

25.  l)i\scriho  tho  reform  of  tlio  Coniitia  (Jonturiata,  noting' 
any  |X)ints  in  tho  change  alx)iit  which  uncortainty  exists. 
Tt)  what  date  is  it  assi<:^nrd,  and  why  ? 

26.  What  wore  tho  results  of  tho  wai-s  ajrainst  the  (Jaiils, 
in  which  Uomo  was  engaged  between  the  first  and  secon«l 
Punic  wars? 

27.  What  was  tho  object  of  the  Agrarian  I^aw  of 
Flaniinius  i  Why  does  Polybius  regard  its  passing  as  a 
st-ep  in  the  decline  of  the  lloman  constitution  ?  How  far 
is  his  remark  justifiable? 

28.  Where  are  Telamon,  Spoletium,  Apollonia,  Scodra, 
and  Pharus  ?  What  is  the  mcxlern  name  of  each,  and  for 
what  are  they  notable  in  the  history  of  this  period  ? 

20.  Write  a  narrative  of  Ifannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps. 
By  what  ancient  historians  has  it  been  described  ?  Whicii 
of  these  do  you  follow,  and  why  ?  Draw  a  map  showing 
the  two  routes  which  are  regarded  as  the  most  probable  by 
historians. 

30.  Descril^e  the  resources  of  Rome  and  Carthasre  at  the 
f)utbreak  of  the  second  Punic  war.  What  circumstances 
favoured  Hannibal's  enterprise? 

31.  Draw  a  map  indicating  Hannibal's  marches  in  his 
first  thn^  campaigns  in  Italy. 

32.  Describe  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and,  if  you  can,  add  a 
plan  to  explain  your  narrative. 

33.  To  what  extent  did  the  Kattle  of  Cannae  improve  the 
Ix)sition  of  Hannibal  ?  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  could  have  surpriserl  Rome  if  he  had  marched  upon  it  at 
once  ? 

34.  Write  a  narrative  of  the  siege  of  8}Tacuse. 
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35.  Narrate  briefly  the  achievements  of  the  Scipio 
brothers  in  Spain. 

36.  When  and  why  did  Tarentum  revolt  to  Hannibal  ? 
At  what  date  was  it  recovered  by  the  Romans?  What 
happened  to  the  citadel  of  Tarentum? 

37.  Describe  the  po>^ition  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  after 
(a)  the  battle  of  Cannae,  (h)  th«  fall  of  Capua,  (c)  the 
fall  of  Tarentum. 

38.  Write  short  notices  of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  Tib. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  C.  Terentius  Varro. 

39.  Describe  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus. 

40.  Narrate  briefly  the  exploits  of  Scipio  (Africanus)  in 
Spain.  What  traces  of  exaggeration  exist  in  this  portion 
of  Roman  history,  and  how  are  they  to  be  explained  % 

41.  Describe  the  position  of  parties  in  the  Senate  in  the 
last  years  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

42.  Narrate  briefly  the  course  of  events  in  Greece 
C218 — 205  B.C.),  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  upon 
Roman  history.  What  do  you  suppose  would  have  been 
the  result  of  PhiUp's  intervention  in  Italy? 

43.  Write  a  short  narrative  of  Scijno's  campaigns  in 
Africa. 

44.  What  part  was  played  by  Syphax  and  Masinissa  in 
the  struggle  between  C/arthage  and  Rome?  What  do  you 
know  of  tlie  subsequent  history  of  Masinissa? 

45.  Describe  briefly  the  battle  of  Zama.  Why  is  Zama 
a  misnomer  ? 

46.  On  what  conditions  was  peace  made  at  the  close  of 
the  second  Punic;  war  ? 

47.  Summarise  the  effects  of  the  second  Punic  war  upon 
(a)  liome's  relations  with  the  other  nations  of  Italy,  {b)  the 
yeomen  and  the  proletariat,  (c)  the  supremacy  of  the 
Senate. 

48.  What  do  you  know  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Livius 
Andronicus,  Nacvius,  and  IMautus  ? 

40.  Give  some  account  of  Greek  influence  on  the  literature 
of  the  period. 
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50.  MtMition   some   <»f    thf    iJulicsL    iloman     wiiu-rs    ot 

51.  Whut  Jiro  tho  diiif  oriKin^il  authoritioH  for  tlm 
Jiistory  of  I  he  poricKn 

52.  In  what  coiiiKM-fion  aro  tho  foliowiii*,'  iiicnt ioin'.l 
(hiring  this  period?— 'I'i.  Coruncanius,  C.  Fahricins.  AI.' 
C'uriiis  Dcntatus,  Cincas. 

5.'J.  V.  Duilius,  Valerius  Messalla,  L.  Caeciliiis  MeUllns, 

54.  C.  Atiliiis  liogulus,  C.  Flaminius,  Demetrius  of 
Phanis. 

55.  li.  Aeniilius  Paullus,  M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  M. 
Minucius  Uufus. 

56.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  M.  Livius  Salinator,  Q.  b'ulvius 
Flaccus. 

57.  C.  Laelius,  rieunniu?,  llasdrubal  Gisgo,  Mago. 

58.  Define  the  {X)sition  of  tin*  following  phices,  aiM'  the 
modern  name  (if  such  exists),  and  mention  some  liistorical 
event  connected  witli  them  din-ing  this  perio«l  : — lleraclea, 
Asculum,  Beneventum,  Lilybaeuiii,  Drepanum. 

59.  Solus,  Tauromenium,  Messana,  I^acinium  Promun- 
tin*ium,  Thurii. 

60.  Lake  Vadimo,  Aesornia,  Ariminum,  Metapontuni. 

61.  Panormus,  Tyndaris,  Lipara,  Aleria,  Clupcii. 

62.  Venusia,Canusium,Geruniam,  Epidamnus,  Saguntum. 

63.  Petelia,  Cosentia,  Nola,  Ca.^ilinum,  Neapolis. 

64.  Tarraco,  Carthago  Nova,  lUiturgi,  Locri,  Herdonea. 

65.  Salapia,  Arretium,  Grumentum,  Astapa,  Gades. 

66.  Describe  the  organisation  of  .Sicily  under  Roman  rule. 

67.  Mention  any  changes  made  in  the  magistracies  during 
this  perio<l. 

68.  To  what  do  you  attribute  Hannibal's  early  successes 
in  Italy  and  ultimate  failure? 

69.  What  additions  to  the  Pioman  dominions  were  made 
during  this  period  ?     In  the  ease  of  each  give  the  date. 

70.  Distinguish  cives  sine  suffrayio^  nomen  Latinum,  socii. 
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In  which  of   these  classes  did    the    following   towns  fall : 
Neapolis,  Spoletiiim,  Beneventum,  Capua,  Messana,  Cumae? 

71.  Describe  the  powers  of  the  Senate.  From  whom  aud 
by  whom  were  its  members  chosen  ?  Explain  Mommsen's 
statement  that  they  were  "  called  to  power  .  .  .  substantially 
through  the  free  choice  of  the  nation." 

72.  To  what  do  the  following  allusions  refer? — 

(a)  Cannarum  vindex  ac  tanti  sanguinis  ultor 
Annulus. 

(b)  Par 

Virtute  atque  fide,  sed  maior  clade  Saguntus 
Tale  quid  excusat. 

(c)  Regulum  et  Scauros  animacque  magnae 
Prodigum  Paullum  superante  Poeno 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Camena 

Fabriciumque. 

(d)  Unus  homo  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem. 
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pru'o."      T)if  S.l,ii4il ..iiritrr. 

Cicero.  -De  Senectute.      Hv  A.  H.  Allcuoft,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F. 
Ma.'^om,  M.A.  Lond.     Is.  6d. 
"  The  n<>t«\H,  altliouu'lj  full,  .ire  mu\\>\c."  —  Eilucnfional  Timet. 

Horace.     Odes,  Books  I.  -III.     I'y  A.  II.  Allcuoft,  M.A.  O.xon.,  and 
B.  J.  ll.VYi.s,  M.A.  Lond.  an."l  Cainb.     Is.  6d.  rach. 

"  Nott's  whirh  Ic;ive  no  rlifliculty  unexplaino  I." — Thf  School mnnter. 
"The  notes  (on  Hook  HI.)  aro  full  and  good,  and  nothing   more  cin  well  be 
deniande<i  of  thera." — Jovrnnl  of  E'lwntion. 

Livy.     Bookl.     Hy  A.  H.  Allcuoft,  M.A.Oxrm.,  and  W.  F.  Masom, 
M.A.  Loud.      Third  K(I it  ion.     28.  6d. 

"The  notc«  are  concise,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  they 
are  intcndo  I,  ilwellin^  much  on  trrimm  >tical  ix>ints  and  dealing  with  questions  of 
history  and  archaeology  in  a  simple  but  interesting  f;tshion." — Education. 

Vergil.     Aeneid.   Book  I.      Bv   .\.   11.  AllcuoI'T.  M.A.  O.xon.,  and 
\V.  V.  Masom,  .M.A.  L^nd".     Is.  6d. 

Xenophon.     Anabasis,  Book  I.     By  A.   H.  Allcuoft,  M.A.  Oxon., 
and  K.  L.  I).  liiCHAUixsoN,  B.A.  Lond.     Is.  6d. 
"  The  notes  are  all  that  could  be  desired." — Schoolnta^ter. 

The  above  edition.s  of  L.vtin  and  Gueek  Classics  are  on  the 
followinfj  plan  : — 

A  .sliort  INTUODUCTION  gives  an  account  of  the  Author  and  bis 
chief  works,  the  circuinstanccs  under  which  lie  wrote,  and  bis  ^tyle, 
dialect,  and  metre,  where  these  call  for  notice. 

The  Text  is  based  on  the  latest  and  best  eHtions,  and  is  clearly 
printed  in  large  ty|>e. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Notes  is  the  omission  of  parallel 
l^'issagos  and  controversial  discussions  of  difticulties,  and  stre.*<  is 
laid  on  all  the  important  points  of  grammar  and  subject-matter. 
Inform.ition  .is  to  persons  and  pla<cs  mentioned  is  grotij^jd  togctiier 
in  an  HiSTouiCAL  and  Geoguaphical  Index;  by  this  means  the 
exptMKsc  of  procuring  a  Classical  Dictionary'  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

The  works  in  the  Afatrlr»la(im  series  1  ave  been  edited  with  a 
view  to  meeting  the  wants  nf  bepinner.s  wliile  the  (rnuhiotion  series 
furnishes  suitably  nnnotatetl  editions  for  the  more  advanced  student. 
A^Ci)mplcte  list  i^  given  overleaf. 
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iB^xtions  of  Xattn  auD  GreeF?  Classics. 

The  following  Editions  are  now  ready,  with  the  exception  of  those 
marked  *  (in  the  press),  and  those  marked  f  (in  preparation)  :— 


MA  TRICULA  TION  SERIES. 


Caesar —Gallic  Wai,  I. 
Caesar— Gallic  War,  V. 
Caesar— Gallic  War,  VI. 
Caesar— Gallic  War,  VII 
Caesar— Gallic  War,  VII 

Cb.  1— G8     . 
*CiCERO — De  Aniicitia 
Cicero— De  Sencctute 
f  Cicero— In  Catilinam,  III 
Cicero — Pro  Archia  . 
CiCKRO— Pro  Balbo    . 
f  E  uuipides— Andr')macli 
Homer— Iliad,  VI.     . 
IIOM i:r- -Odyssey,  XVII, 
lIouACE— Odes,  i. 
Horace -Odes,  II.    . 
Horace — Odos,  III.  . 
Horace     Odes,  IV.   . 
LlVY,  I.        .         .         . 


s.  d. 
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.     1  G 
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.     1  G 

.     1  G 

.     1  G 

.     1  G 

.     2  6 

LiVY,  XXI. 

fOviD — Heroides,    I., 
III.,  v.,  VII.,  XII. 
Ovid  —Metamorphoses, 
Ovid— Tristia,  I. 
Ovid— Tristia,  III.     . 
Sallust  —  Catiline 
Sophocles  —  Anti.fjone 
Vergil — Aeneid,  I.   . 
Vergil— Aeneid,  III. 
Vergil— Aeneid,  V.  . 
Vergil— Aeneid,  VI. 
Vergil — Aeneid,  VII. 
Vergil — Aeneid,  IX. 
Vergil — Aeneid,  X.  . 
Xenopiion  —Anabasis, 
Xenophon— Hellenic  a, 
Xenopiion— Hellenica, 


g.d. 
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1  6 

XI 
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3  G 

IV. 
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Aeschylus  —  Prometheus 

V^inctiis 
Aristophanes-  riutns 
Cicero— Ad  Atticum,  IV. 
Cicero  -De  Kinibus,  I. 
•j-CiCERO  -De  l'"inihus,  II. 
•fCiCEKO — I'ro  Milone 
CiCEKO— I'ro  Plancio. 
Hi;iu)i)OTUS,  VI. 
JIekodotus,  VIII.     . 
HoMEU     Odyssey,  TX.,  X 
]\         u-Odyssoy,Xl    XII 
ir.Mi.R     Odyssey,      XIII. 

XIV.    . 
ilouACE— Kpistles 
flloiiACM':     Kpodes 
Horace — Saiiiea 
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s.d. 


Juvenal — Satires  I.,  III., 
IV 

Juvenal— Satires  VI 11,, 
X.,XIII.     , 

LivY,  in 

LiVY,  V 

Ovid  -Fasti,  III,,  IV. 
Plato  — I'haedo . 

fSoiMIOCLES      ,\j:iX      . 

Sophocles  Kleetra. 
Tacitus— Annals,  I.  . 
Taciti'S  Annals,  U. 
'I'ACITUS  — Histories,  I. 

TincvniDEH,  VTI.      . 
fVEUCiL     (Jeoi>;ios,  I.,  II.. 
fXENOFHON—  Occonomicus 


3  6 


3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

•J  (*) 

::  G 

3  6 

3  G 

3  (> 

4  6 
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The  V(K'ABi;i.AUY  conUnns,  arran^'C<l  in  tlic  order  of  the  Trxt, 
words  with  which  the  learner  is  likrly  to  be  unacquaintcl.  The 
I>rinci|>al  parts  of  verbs  arc  ^iven,  and  (when  tlierc  is  any  difflculty 
al)oat  it)  the  parsing  of  the  word  as  it  occurs  in  the  Text.  The 
Vocabulary  is  interleaved  with  writing  paper. 

Two  serit'9  of  Tkst  Tapkiis  are,  as  a  rule,  provided,  of  which  the 
first  and  easier  series  is  devoted  entirely  to  translation,  acci'lencc, 
and  very  elementary  points  of  Syntax  ;  the  second,  which  is  intended 
for  use  the  last  time  the  book  is  read  through,  deals  with  more 
advanced  points. 


Acts  of  the  Apostlks 
Aeschylus  —  rromctheu 

Vinctus 
Caesar— Gallic  War,  I. 
Caesab— Gallic  War,  V. 
Caesar— Gallic  War,  VI. 
Caesar— Gallic  War,  VII. 
Cicero— Dc  Amiiitia 
Cicero— De  Senectutc 
fClCERO— InCatilinam.TIT 
Cicero— Pro  Arcbia  . 
Cicero— Fro  Talbo    . 
Cicero— Pro  Chuntio 
fCiCERO — Pro  Jlilonc 
Cicero — Pro  Plancio 
EuKrriDES— Ion 
Herodotus,  VI. 
Herodotus,  VIII.     . 
Homer— Iliad,  VI.     . 
HoM  hr— Ody.vscy,  XV 1 1 
Horace — Epistles 
Horace— Odes,  I. 
Horace— Otles.  II. 
Horace— Odes.  III. 
Horace — Odes,  IV.   . 
Horace— Satires 


s.ff 
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LIVY,   1.         . 
LlVY,  III 
LiVY,  V. 

LiVY,  XXI. 

Ovid- Fasti, III.,  IV. 

fOviD— Heroidcs,     I.,     II 

III.,  v.,  VII.,  XII. 
OviD-Metaroorphuses,  XI. 
Ovid— Tristia,  I. 
Ovid— Tristia,  III.  . 
SALLUST-Catilino  . 
Sophocles  -Antigone 
Sophocles  —  Elect  ra . 
Tacitus — Annals.  I.  . 
Tacitus — Historic.^,  I. 
Vercil— Aenei<l,  I.  . 
Vergil- Aeneid,  III. 
Vergil— A cneid,  V.  . 
Vergil — .\er.eid,  VF. . 
Ver(;il— Aeneid,  VII. 
Vergil — Aemid,  IX..  X 
Vergil — Georgics,  I.,  II. 
Xenophon— Anabasis,  I. 
Xkxophon— Cyrop.udeia.1.  1  0 
Xkxophon— Cyropaedeia,V.  1  0 
tXKNopHOX — Oecouomicus   1  0 


if. 

d. 
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latin  anb  (5rceh» 

Grammaes  and  Keaders. 
Greek  Header,  The  Tutorial,  or  Prooemia  Graeca.     By  A.  Waugh 
Young,  ^I.A.  Lond.,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics.     2s.  6d. 

Higher  Greek  Reader :  A  Course  of  132  Extracts  from  the  best  writers, 
in  I'hree  Parts,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Greek  Unseens 
set  at  B.A.  Lond.  1877—1893.     3s.  6d. 

The  Tutorial  Latin  Grammar.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  and 
Camb.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

"  yensible,  correct,  and  well-arranged. "^«7oin«a7  of  Education. 

"  Practical  experience  in  teaching  and  thorough  familiarity  with  details  are 
plainly  recogiiisible  in  this  new  Latin  grammar.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
bring  distinctly  before  the  mind  all  those  main  points  which  are  of  fundamental 
importance  ami  require  firm  fixture  in  the  memory,  and  the  illustrative  examples 
have  been  gathered  with  much  care  from  the  classics  most  usually  read  for  exami- 
nations.    Though  full,  it  is  not  overcrowded  with  minutiae." — Educational  Neics. 

"  It  is  accurate  and  full  without  being  overloaded  with  detail,  and  varieties  of 
type  are  used  with  such  effect  as  to  minimise  the  work  of  the  learner.  Tested  in 
resi>ect  of  any  of  the  crucial  points,  it  comes  well  out  of  the  ordeal." — Schoolmaster. 

The  Preliminary  Latin  Grammar.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond. 
and  Camb.     Is.  6d.  [In prejjaratum. 

Latin  Composition  and  Syntax.     With  copious  Exercises.     By  A. 

H.  Allcuoft,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  J.  H.  Haydon,  M.A.  Camb.  and 

Lond.     Third  Edition.     2b.  6d. 
The  more  advanced  portions  of  the  book-work  are  denoted  by  an 
asterisk,  and  the  relative  importance  of  rules  and  exceptions  is  shown 
by  variety  of  type.     Each  Exercise  is  divided  into  three  sections 
of  progressive  diniculty. 

"  'Ihis  UHeful  little  book." — Journal  of  Eiluaititm. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  on  the  above  subject  that  we  have  met  with  for 
some  time.  Himplicity  of  statement  and  arrangement;  apt  examples  illustrating 
each  rule  ;  exceptions  to  these  adroitly  .st  itcd  just  at  the  proper  place  and  time, 
are  among  some  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  oxcellont  book.  Every 
advantage  too  has  been  taken  of  printing  and  type,  to  bring  the  leading  statements 
promiiiontly  before  tlio  eye  and  mind  of  the  reader.  It  will  not  only  servo  iis  an 
ainiiiabid  ciaHsbook,  b\it  from  its  table  of  contents  and  its  copioiiH  index  will 
prove  to  the  privjite  student  an  excellent  rofcrunco  book  lui  wi-ll. "-    Thf  School inasta'. 

"  The  clearniRs  and  concise  accuracy  of  this  book  throughout  aro  truly  remark- 
able."    h'ducalidii. 

"The  arningirnoiit  and  ordor  are  exceedingly  good." — Sdiool  Hoard  Chroniclt. 

The  Tutorial  Latin  Reader.     Is.  6d.     Willi  Vocauulauy.     28.  Gd. 

"A  Sduiully  piaitiial  >vi>rk." — 'J'he  (Jitiirdian. 
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Uxoinan  an^  Cnvcian  1lMi^tor\\ 

The  Tutorial  History  of  Rome.    To  A.D.  14.    V>y  A.  11.  Allcroft,  M.A. 
Ux"n.,  .'uul  W.  K.  Masom,  M.A.  I/oml.     3i.  6d. 

'  It  \*  wull  Mid  rlojirly  written,"  —.S>ni»f/<ii/  Rfy'mr. 

A  History  of  Rome  from  B  C.  31  to  AD.  96:   The  Karly  Prin'ipato. 
By  A.   11.  Allckokt.   .M.A.  O.xon.,  and  J.   H.   IIaydov,   .M.A. 
Camb.    and    Lond.      28.   6d.      Also   separately,    Augustus   and 
Tiberius.     Is.  6d. 
"  Acnirito,  md  in  .u-«  oflance  with  the  anthoritios."— /omTwiZ  of  Educntion. 
"It  \n  (loflcrvinK  of  tho  highest  pniiflo.     All  thftt  the  student  cin  re<|uire  for  hi* 
ex.innnation  is  8\i])])lii><l  in  Bcholarly  sha|)0,  and  in  so  clo-ir  a  ni:inner  that  the  task 
of  the  Ic.iriKT  is  ni.ulo  conipantively  easy." — Literary  World. 

A  Longer  History  of  Rome.     The  following  volumes  are  ready  or  in 
preparation :  — 

1.  History  of  Rome,  B.C.  287-202:  The  Struggle  for  Empire.     V>y 

\\.  v.  Ma-^m.  .M.A.  I. Olid.     48.  6d.  [Heady. 

2.  History  of  Rome,  B.C.  202-133  :   Rome  under  the  Oligarchs.     By 

A.  11.  Allciioi-T,  M.A.  O.xon.,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond. 
4s.  6d,  {Heady. 

3.  History  of  Rome,  B.C.  133-78.  [In preparation. 

4.  History  of  Rome,  B.C.  78-31  :    The  Making  of  the  Monarcliv. 

r.y  A.  11.  Allckokt,  M.A.  Oxon.     4fl.  6d.  [Heady. 

f).  The  Early  Principate.     {See  above.) 
A  History  of  Greece.     To  be  completed  in  Six  Volumes  : — 

1.  Early  Grecian  History.    A  Sketch  of  the  Historic  Perio<l,  and 

its  Literature,  to   }'•>.")  n.c.     By  A.  H.  Allcuoft,  M.A.  O.xon., 

and  W.  F.  Ma.som,  M.A.  Lond.     Ss.  6d. 

"  For  those  who  require  a  knowle.lge  of  the  jxriod  no  better  book  could  be 
recoil  mended." — Educational  Tinon. 

2.  History  of  Greece,  B.C.  495-432. 

3.  History  of  Greece,  B.C.  432-404.      By  A.  11.  Allcroft,  M.A. 

Oxon.    48.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

4.  History   of  Greece,  B.C.  404-371.     By  A.  IT.  Allcroft,  M.A. 

<>>^"n.  [In  jurparafion. 

5.  History  of  Greece,   B.C.  371-323:    The  Decline  of  Hellas.     By 

A.  II.  Allckokt.  .M..\.  C)\oii.     48.  6d. 

6.  History  of  Sicily,  B.C.  490-289,  from  the  Tyranny  of  Gelon  to 

the  Death  of  Agatliocles,  with  a  History  of  Literature.  By 
A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.  Oxon..  and  W.  F.'m.vsom.  >L.\.  Lond. 
3s.  6d. 

•'  Wc  cui  bear  high  testimony  to  ita  merits.'  —Hchj^^inia.'tfr. 
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The  Tutorial  French  Accidence.  By  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.  Lond. 
2s.  6d.  \_In  the  press. 

The  Tutorial  French  Syntax.     2s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

The  Preceptors'  French  Course.  [In 2Jreparatio7i. 

The  Preceptors'  French  Reader.     With  Vocabulary.     Is.  6d. 

[/m  preparation. 

French  Prose  Reader.  Edited  by  S.  Barlet,  B.  ds  Sc,  Examiner 
in  French  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  W.  F.  Masom, 
M.A.  Lond.      With  Vocabulary.    Second  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

"The  book  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended." — 
Schnolmanter. 

"  Admirably  chosen  extr.icts.  They  are  so  selected  as  to  be  thoioaghly  interesting 
and  at  the  sime  time  thoroughly  illustrative  of  all  that  is  best  in  French  literature." 
— Srhooi  Board  Chroaicle. 

Advanced  French  Reader :  Containing  passages  in  prose  and  verse 
representative  of  all  the  modern  authors.  Edited  by  S.  Barlet, 
B.  es  Sc,  Examiner  in  French  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and 
W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  6d. 

"  Chosen  froni  a  lar^e  range  of  good  modern  authors,  the  book  provides  excellent 
practice  in  '  Unseens.'  " — The  Schoolmaster. 

lEnolieb  Ibietor?^ 

The  Tutorial   History   of   England.      By  C.  S.   Fearkxside,  M.A. 

Oxon.  \_In  preparation. 

The  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English  History :  a  Longer  History 

of  Eiighuid.  By  U.  8.  FEAKiiNSiUK,  M.A.  Oxon.,  aiul  A.  JOJINSON 

Evans,  M.A.  Camb. 

Volume  I.,  to  1485.  [Inpreparaf  on. 

Volume  IL,  UHr)  to  160.1.     5s.  6d. 

VoLUMi-:  in.,  1003  to  1711.  [Shorflt/. 

VoLUMM  IV.,  1(5X5  to  1801.     48.  Gd. 
Tlio    following   periods    have  already    been    issued  separately:  — 
1486  to  1580.     28.     1640  to  1670.     28.     1660  to  1714.     38.  6d.     1700 
to  1798.     28. 

"The  lUHulta  of  uxtunHivu  ruiuliiij;  souni  to  have  Inntn  pht>l(>grap)it<d  \ipoii  a  Hinall 
plato,  HO  that  nothhitc  of  the  otloct  of  the  larger  hi-oiio  in  lo.st.  "    -Tittthi'r.i'  Monthli/. 

"  IliM  noiioalogical  tabloH  and  hiM  plans  of  ihc^n-at  battles  are  vi-ry  well  dom.',  i\a 
alNo  are  tliu  brief  bioxrapliicai  Mkotcliiia  which  come  in  an  appendix  at  the  end." — 
Litrrari/  O/nnuni. 

"  It  in  lively  ;  it  is  exact ;  the  stylo  in  vl((oroufl  and  ha.-*  plenty  of  .s\\  ing  ;  the  fact* 
Hir  tnirnoioMM,  but  well  balanced  and  admirably  arranged.  ' — tiduaition. 
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lEnoIfiM)  Tinnountic  an^  Tlftcrnturc. 

Tho  Engjish  Language:  Its  Ili>tMry  :iii<l  Structure.  Hy  W.  11.  Low, 
M.A.  l.oiul,  Sicond  Edit'wn.  38.  6(i. 
Contents: — The  Relation  of  Enf?llsh  to  othor  T«anj(ungoH— 
Survry  of  the  Chief  Cliaiiffcs  tl  at  havu  taken  i>lacc  in  the 
I  ^n^Mwijjo— Sources  of  o>jr  Vocabiilary — Tlic  Alp?  alxt  anfl  the 
Souiuls  of  Knt'lish  -  (iiimm's  L;i\v — (Jralation  niwl  Mutation — 
Tnins]  o>iiioii,  As>iniilatioit,  A(Mitir)n,  .'iiid  I)i>;i|ipt;iraiic«-  of 
Soiincis  in  Eiiplisli-  Jntroductorv  Ifemarks  on  (irarninar  — The 
Tails  of  Spceel',  etc. — Synta.K  — TarsinLT  and  Analysis— Mf  fro  — 
Examination  Questions. 

"A  clonr  wmknianlikohiatory  of  tho  Kii^linh  langu  ig«>  done  on  souixl  i>riii'ii>i<'.H. 
—Saturduy  Mecicic. 

"  The  author  dcils  very  fully  with  the  source  aiul  growth  of  tho  langu-ifje.  The 
I>art8  of  siH'frh  arc  donlt  v\iih  h;atoric;illy  as  well  n»  gramraatically.  'Ihe  work  ia 
st'holarly  a\A  accumtc." — Hchoolmaxtc): 

"Iho  history  of  tho  language  and  etymology  are  both  well  and  fully  treated."— 
Teachers'  Monthly. 

"Aptly  and  cleTcrly  written." — Teachert'  Aid. 

"The  armnKenient  of  the  b<K»k  ia  devise^l  in  the  manner  most  snited  to  the 
etuilenfs  convenience,  and  nR«'  calculated  to  in)i)rcs.s  his  memory."— iyceuoi. 

"  It  lA  in  the  best  sense  a  scientific  treatise.  1  here  Ls  not  a  superfluous  sentence." 
— Ettucationnl  News. 

The  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English  Literature.     V>\  \V.  II.  Low, 
M.A.  Lend. 

VoLr.Mi:  I.,  to  1558.     Ss.  6d.  [In  prevaration. 

VoUME  II.,  15n8  to  IC.OO.     3s.  6d. 
VouMK  III.,  ir.r.O  to  17i)s.    3s.  6d. 

Vols.  J  I.  and  III.,  bound  together,  5s.  6d. 

Tlie  following  Periods  have  already  been  issued  in  separate  parts 
under  the  title  of  A  History  of  English  Literature:-  1485  to  1580.  2s. 
1620  to  1670.   2s.     16G0  to  1714.     3s.  6d.     1714  to  1798.     2s. 

"  He  illy  judicious  in  the  selection  of  the  tietails  given." — Soturdny  RaUw. 

"  Dcsigi.etl  on  a  thoro\ighIy  sound  principle.  Facts,  dates,  .and  reprosentAtive 
qnotatjois  arc  plcntif\il.  'J  he  critical  e.xtnictsare  judiciously  chosen,  and  Mr.  Low's 
own  writing  is  clejir,  effective  for  its  i>uri»«*e,  and  evidently  the  result  of  thorough 
k'        '  and  a  very  considerable  ability  to  chooee  between  good  and  bkd." — 

»N  'rver. 

'    :     T  '  pie  of  the  author's  ti  .     .rchensivo  grasp  of  his  subject, 

c  r's  iK>Wfr  of  using  such  j\idicious  con<lens.ition  that  the 

!!;■  .  .yht.  clearly  into  view." — Tt'ichers'  Monthly. 

"  Mr.  I.OW  has  siicccet'.etl  in  giving  a  very  re.'u'..ible  and  lucid  account  of  the 
litenture  of  the  limo,  and  luis  picked  an  extriioniinary  amount  of  infonnation 
into  a  very  small  comptas.  His  txMik  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  ins. rue- 
tivc,  quite  a|>.trt  from  its  value  a.H  a  handlxxik  for  ox.aniinatiou  pur)>oiM-8." — Literary 
H'orlfL 

"  Mr.  Low's  book  forms  a  senrioeuble  studeut's  digest  of  aa  iiuporumt  perio.1  is 
our  literature." — Schootmaster. 
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Addison.— Essays  on  Milton,  Notes  on.     By  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.    28. 

Aelfric's  Homilies,  Glossary  to,  in  order  of  the  Text.  By  A.  J. 
Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.,  and  H.  H.  JOHNSON,  B.A.  Lond.     2s.  6d. 

Dryden.— Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 
Lond.    Text  and  Notes.     3s.  6d.     Or  separately,  2s.  each. 

Havelok  the  Dane.  A  Close  Translation,  preceded  by  the  Addi- 
tional Notes  and  Corrections  issued  in  Prof.  Skeat's  New  Edition. 
By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.     3s. 

Milton.— Samson  Agonistes.     Edited  by  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond. 

2s.  6d. 

"  A  capital  Introduction.    The  notes  are  excQWent."— Educational  Times. 

Milton. — Sonnets.  With  an  Introduction  to  each  Sonnet,  and  Notes, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  History  and  Con.struction  of  the 
Sonnet,  and  Examination  Questions.  By  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A. 
Lond.    Is.  6d. 

Saxon  Chronicle,  The,  IVoiii  S(  0-1001  a.d.  A  Iuanslation.  By 
W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.     3s. 

Shakespeare.  Henry  VIII.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
W.  II.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.     Second  h\lition,      28 

Sheridan.— The  Rivals.     Edited  by  W.  IT.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.     Is. 

"A   fully   iiimot.ilcl   tvlilion  .  .  .  coini>kto  n    I    thoniunlily    workmanlike."— 
Bducalion 

Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calender,  Notes  on,  with  an  Intuoduotion. 
By  A.  J.  W  yatt,  M.A.  Loud.    2s. 
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fll>cntnl  an^  flPoral  Science. 

Ethics,  Mftnual  of.     I'.y  .1.  8.  Mackenzik,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 

College,  Cftinbridpr,  Kxaniiner  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Sevond  h:4Vit'wn.     Gs.  6d. 

"  In  writing  tbia  Ixnik  Mr.  Macken/io  hna  ]iruJuccd  an  oameftt  )mcl  Htriking  con- 
tribution to  the  oihical  literature  of  the  time."—  Mind. 

"  Thii»  excellent  \\\An\ia,\." —Intemntimxal  Journal  of  Ethie*. 

"Mr.  Mackenzie  may  bo  conjjratiilale  i  on  having  |)re«*ente<l  a  thoronghly  good 
and  hulpfulguide  to  this  attractive,  yet  elusive  and  ditficuU,  aubject." — Schooliiuuttr. 

••  It  is  a  moet  admirable  student's  manual."— reacAfr/  Monthly. 

"Mr.  Mackenzie's  IxMik  is  as  nearly  jwifect  as  it  could  be.  It  covers  the  whole 
field,  and  for  jHT.Hpir\iity  and  t borough nt^s  leaves  nothing  to  be  desire  1.  The  pupil 
who  masters  it  will  find  hinusolf  e<in  y\K'\  with  a  ."^oiind  gr  isp  of  the  subject  such  as 
no  one  book  with  which  we  arc  ac<niaii)tod  has  hitherto  been  ec[ual  to  supplying. 
Not  the  least  recommendation  is  the  really  interesting  style  of  the  work."— Literary 
WoiUl. 

"Written  with  Imidity  and  an  obvious  mastery  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
subject."— S/a?n/'»rt/. 

"No  one  can  doubt  either  the  author's  talent  or  his  information.  The  ground 
of  ethic.il  science  is  covered  by  his  treatment  completely,  sensibly,  and  in  many 
respects  brilliantly."— 3/flH<'/(<.<;ri*  Ouardian. 

"For  a  pmcticitl  aid  to  the  student  it  is  very  ahnirably  adapted.  It  is  able, 
clear,  and  acute,  The  arnmijement  of  the  IxKik  is  excellent." — NewcastU  Daily 
ChronicU. 

Logic.  A  Manual  of.  T\v  J.  Wp:lton,  M.A.  Loud.  2  vols.  Vol.  1., 
lOs.  6d.  [  }'ol.  II.  in prejmration. 

This  book  embraces  the  entire  London  B.A.  and  B,Sc.  Syllabus, 
and  renders  unnecessary  the  purchase  of  the  numerous  books  hitherto 
used.  The  relative  importance  of  the  sections  is  denoted  by  variety 
of  t}pc,  and  a  minimum  course  of  reading  is  thus  indicated. 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  whole  of  Deductive  Logic,  oxcept  Fallacies, 

which  will  be  treated,  with  Inductive  Fallaiios,  in  VoL  II. 

"A  clear  and  com|M;ndious  summ.iry  of  the  views  of  various  thinkers  on  im- 
portant and  doubtful  {mints." — Jonnial  <>/ Eilucalion. 

"  A  very  good  book  .  .  .  not  likely  to  bo  suiierveded  for  a  long  time  to  come.**— 
— E'tucationiil  Reriev. 

"  Unusually  com|dot«  and  reliable.  The  arrangement  of  div:8ions  and  sub- 
divisions i.n  excvllcni,  and  cannot  but  greatly  fa  iliuite  the  study  of  the  subject  bj 
the  diligent  student.  '— School iiHuter. 

"The  manual  n»ay  bc&ifely  recommended."- iTitucaiioiiai  Ti'ut4. 

♦•  Undoubtedly  excellent,  '—Board  Ttachtr. 
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fiDatbematice  an&  flDecbanice^ 

Algebra,  The  Intermediate  Text-Book  of.  [///-  the  press. 

Astronomy,  Elementary  Mathematical.  By  C.  W.  C.  Barlow,  M.A. 
Jjond.  and  Camb.,  B.8c.  Lond.,  and  G.  H.  Byran,  M.A.  Camb., 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College.  Second  Edition,  with  Answers. 
8s.  6d. 

"  Probably  within  the  limits  of  the  volume  no  better  description  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  marvellous  structure  of  scientific  astronomy  lias  been  built  up  could 
have  been  given." — Athenceum. 

"  Sure  to  find  favour  with  students  of  astronomy." — Nature. 

"  This  book  supplies  a  distinct  want.  The  diagrams  are  clear,  the  style  of  writing 
lucid,  and  the  mathematical  knowledge  reqxiired  but  small." — Teachers'  Monthly. 

"Completely  successful." —Ziiercn-y  World. 

"One  noticeable  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  more  important  theorems  are 
carefully  illustrated  by  vvorked-out  numerical  examples,  and  are  so  well  an-anged 
and  clearly  written  that  the  volume  ought  to  serve  as  a  good  text-book." — Bombay 
Advertiser. 

"A  careful  examination  has  led  to  the  verdict  that  the  book  is  the  best  of  its 
kind.  It  is  accurUe  and  well  arranged,  and  in  every  respect  meets  the  requirements 
for  which  it  has  been  designed." — Practical  Teacher. 

"  It  is  an  admirable  text-book." — School  Guardian. 

Coordinate  Geometry  :  The  Right  Lino  and  Circle.  By  WILLIAM 
BitlGGS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  K.ll.A.S.,  and  G.  II.  IUjyan,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     38.  6d. 

"It  is  thoroughly  sound  throughout,  and  indeo  I  deals  with  some  difficult  points 
with  a  clearness  and  accuracy  that  has  not,  we  believe,  boon  surp;issed." — Education. 

"An  admirable  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  authors  to  realise  the  position  of  the 
average  learner,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  tho  private  student.  .  .  .  Frequent 
exercisen  and  examination  papers  have  been  interspersed,  ami  ilitl'erent  sizes  of  type 
and  intelligently  drawn  figures  will  attord  great  assistance  in  revision." — Educational 
Times. 

"Thoroughly  practical  and  \\o\iyf n\."—Srhoolmnster. 

"Thoroughly  sonml  and  doalH  clearly  and  aniuMtcly  with  dilliojlt  i>ointa."— The 
Indian  Engineer, 

"Another  of  the  oxcollont  bookn  publi.shcd  by  tho  Unnorsity  Corroapoiulomo 
Gollogo  I'resw.  Tho  arrangoniont  «>t'  matter  and  tlio  c»>pii>vjs  oxp!iii  u  ions  it  woud 
bo  hard  to  surpaas.  It  is  tho  host  book  wo  have  suon  on  tho  subject."-  lioatU 
Ttacher. 

"Tho  ftiitliorn  liH\o  had  oxccpt  ional  opportimitios  of  appioiiatiiig  tho  ditliiiiitios 
«»f  beKinner.i,  and  tht^  liavo  siiocoodod  in  prodiuiiig  a  work  which  v.ill  l>o  found 
f^lHJcially  uH'-ful." — EnyliiJi  Mechanic. 
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C)ordinate  Qoometry,  Worked  Examples  in:  A  (Jni-lnHfc*!  ('runs.;  on 
the  Right  Liuc  and  Circle.     28.  6d. 
Kofcn'nces  arc  made  to  the  book-work  of  (Jnordhiate  Oeomctnj. 

rynnmics,  Text-Book  of.  I'.y  Wii.r.iAM  r.RifJfSS,  M.A.,  LTi.U. 
F.i;.A.S.,  and  (i.    II.    r.uvAN,  M.A.     28. 

Geometry  of  Similar  Figures  and  the  Plane.  (Km  lid  VI,  ;ind  XI.) 
With    iivimorous    IVduction.s   worked   and   unworked.      Ss.   6d. 

{^Shortly. 

Hydrostatics,  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of.  T.y  William  I'.riggs, 
M.A..  LL.  r..,  F.K.A.S.,  an<l  (J.  II.  P.iaAN.  M.A.  {^Shortly. 

Mechanics  and   Hydrostatics,  Worked  Eximples  in:    A  (ira'Iuated 

CourfJC  on  the  London  Matriculation  Syilabu.s     Is.  6d. 

"Will  prove  itself  a  v.nln.ible  aid.  Not  only  are  the  workel  examples  well 
gra<le<l,  but  in  many  cases  ex|i!:inatory  pir.if^raphs  give  UA<-fiil  hints  aa  to  processes. 
The  b<">k  h;t8  our  w.irm  .ippmb.'iMon."  —  S'hnolutatUt: 

Mensuration  and  Spherical  Geometry:  Being  Men.siration  of  the 
Simpler  Figures  and  the  Geon)ctrical  Propcrtios  of  the  Sp'jcre. 
By  William  r.uKJt;.^  M.A.,  LL.P..,  F.K.A.S.,  and  T.  W.  Edmond- 
80N,  B.A.  Lond,  and  Camb.     Ss.  6d. 

"Although  int«ndctl  to  meet  the  requirements  of  candi(lat«s  for  piriicalar 
cxaii.inaiinns,  this  book  may  be  usoil  penerally  with  safety.  The  chief  fea'ure  in 
it  ai)jH>.irs  to  bo  the  inclnsiou  of  pioofs  aii<l  of  all  formu la;  presented.  lo  id  tbas 
far  Uiore  th m  ;i  mere  collection  of  rules  and  e.xaniples. "—A'/wca/tonfli  Tima. 

"The  lvK)k  comes  from  iho  han.ls  of  experts;  we  c.in  think  of  nothinc  better 
qualified  to  enable  the  student  to  n  aster  this  branch  of  the  syllabus,  and  what  is 
more  important  still,  to  promote  a  correct  style  in  bis  mathematical  manipulations." 
— Srhr^olmaster. 

Mensuration  of  the  Simpler  Figures.  By  William  Briggs.  M.A., 
F.K.A.S.,  and  T.  \V.  Eumondsos,  B.A.  Lond.  and  Camb.    2s.  6d. 

Statics,  Text-Book  of.  I'.y  William  Briggs.  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.K.A.S., 
and  (J.  II.  I'.uvAN.  .M.A.     Is.  6d. 

Trigonometry,  A  Text-Book  of.  \^In  preparation. 

Trigonometry,  Synopsis  of  Elementary.     Tufvrlrared.     Is.  6d. 

"  An  admirable  little  h.indbook." — Lyceum. 

"  For  iti»  puqKiae  no  better  book  could  be  recommen.icd. ' — EdacatSonal  Sttet. 

'*  ruhy  dctiiiitions,  nuntorous  formula;,  and  tcrso  explanatory  note*."— ScAoot- 
matter. 

"  'i  l.c  facts  could  hardly  be  better  given."— /'recHian'«  Journal. 
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Sciencc0* 


Biology,    Text-Book    ol.      By   H.   G.   Wells,   B.Sc.   Lond.,  F.C.P. 
With  au  Introduction  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Howes,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 
Part    L,  Vertebrates.     Second  Edition.     63.  6d. 
Part  II.,  Invertebrates  and  Plants.     6s.  6d. 

"The  Text-Book  of  Biology  is  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  series  already  issued  ; 
it  is  well  arranged,  and  contains  the  matter  necessary  for  an  elementary  course  of 
vertebrate  zoology  in  a  concise  and  logical  order." — Journal  of  Education. 

"  Mr.  Wells'  practical  experience  shows  itself  on  every  page  ;  his  descriptions  are 
short,  lucid,  and  to  the  point.  We  can  confidently  recommend  it." — Educational 
Times. 

"  The  numerous  drawings,  the  well-arranged  tables,  an.l  the  careful  descriptions 
will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student." — Schoolmaster. 

''  Mr.  Wells  deals  with  everything  he  ought  to  deal  with,  and  touches  nothing 
that  he  ought  not  to  touch.  For  the  higher  forms  of  Modern  Side  we  commend 
this  text-book  without  reserve;  for  the  special  student  of  biology  we  urge  its  use 
with  enthusiasm." — Educational  Review. 

Analysis  of  a  Simple  Salt.     With  a  Selection  of  Model  Analyses. 

By  William  Briggs,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.C.S.,  and  R.  W.  Stewart, 

D.Sc.  I.ond.     Third   Edition,  with   Tables  of  Analysis  (on 

linen).    28.  6d. 

"Likely  to  prove  a  useful  and  trustworthy  assistance  to  those  for  whom  it  is 

especially  intended." — Nature. 

"  Eveiy  help  that  can  be  given,  short  of  oral  instruction  and  demonstration,  is 
here  given  ;  and  not  only  will  the  private  student  find  this  a  welcome  aid,  but  the 
cliiss-master  will  be  glad  of  the  help  furnished  by  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Stewart, 
whose  names  are  a  guarantee  of  accurate  information." — Education. 

"  Its  treatment  of  the  subject  in  hand  is  very  thorough,  and  the  method  is  on 
sound  lines." — Schoolmaster, 

"  Tilt!  selection  of  nioilel  analyses  is  an  excellent  feature." — Educational  Times. 

Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.     By  the  same  Authors.     Is.  6d. 

Chemistry,  Synopsis  of  Non  Metallic.  Witli  an  Appendi.x  on  Cakuila- 
tioiis.  Jiy  William  i>uiGGS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.C.S.  Interleaved. 
Is.  6d. 

"The  notes  are  very  clear,  and  just  the  thing  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  the 
■ubject."—  Literary  Opinion. 

"  Arranged  in  a  very  clear  and  handy  lorm."— Journal  of  Education. 

Heat  and  Light,  Elementary  Text-Book  of.  By  K.  W.  St k wart, 
D.Sc.  Loud.     Snunul  /'.'i/ifii>n.     3s.  6d. 

'I  his  book  contains  111   Diagrams. 

"A  8t)idont  of  ordinary  ability  who  works  carefully  through  tlii.s  book  n«<od  not 
fear  the  oxaminalion." — Tke  ScltoolmaKter. 

"  It  will  bo  found  an  admirable  toxi-hook."  —  Educational  Ncics. 

"  A  well -printed  and  well-lllustratod  book.  It  strikes  us  as  a  truatworlhy  guiile." 
— I'rartical  Teacher. 

"  A  wolcome  addition  to  a  useful  aetioB," —School  Quardian. 
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SCtCUCCS— C'm/j/n/.  ,1. 

Mftgnetiim  and  Electricity,  Elementary  Text-Book  of:  lioinK  nn 
Ahritlcnu-nt  of  the  Ttxt-  Honk  of  Moijw  ftjtnt  mnl  l'h'rtric\ttj,v,\\\\ 
14H  Dia^nim.H  ftiid  numerous  Que.Htions.  IJy  K.  W,  Stewaht. 
P.Sc  lA>n<l.     38.  6d. 

"  riain  Aiiil  hitolli};iblo.  It  ia  a  cnpital  cxnniplo  of  what  a  good  t«xt-book  shoald 
bft."  -  K'hicntionnl  Ntte». 

"  Will  prove  to  bo  jvirticijlarly  helpful  tostudenUi  in  ^oneral.    —Srienrf.  and  Art. 

**  Wo  C3U1  heartily  recoiiimond  it  to  all  who  ncetl  a  text-l>H»k. "—iycuw. 

"  Th  s  ia  nn  atlniimble  voltiine.  ...  A  very  good  jMiiit  is  the  number  of  worked- 
out  examploB." — Trochat   Monthly. 

"  IxM^r8  little  to  bo  dcaire«l." — Educational  Timts. 

"  Another  of  his  excellent  t«xt-book«." — Nnlure. 

THE   TUTORIAL    PHYSICS. 
T.  Sound,  Text-Book  of.     By  E.  Catchpool,  B.Sc.  Lond. 

[In  ihc  press. 

II.  Heat,  Text-Book  of.     With  si  Dia^'rams  and  numerous  Calfula- 

ti<»ns.    r.y  K.  W.  STEWART,  D.Sc.  Lond.    Second  Edition.    38.  6d. 

"Clc^ir,  C4inci8c,  well  arriin^ed  and  well  illuatrated,  and,  as  far  aa  we  have  teated, 
accurate." — Joinmal  of  E<liicntion. 

"  Piatingiiiaheil  by  accurate  scientific  knowledge  and  lucid  explanations." — 
Eilucational  Tima. 

"The  principles  of  the  subject  are  c1e.'irly  set  forth,  and  are  exemplified  by  care- 
fully chosen  examples."  —  Orfoi-d  M'trjuzin*., 

III.  Light,  Text-Book  of  (uniform  with  the  Text- Booh  of  JL  at).  With 
111  Diaprani.s  and  numerous  Calculations.  By  R.  W.Stewart, 
D.Sc.  Lond.     Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

"The  diagranta  are  ne.it  and  accurate,  the  printing  excellent,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  cleir  and  precise."— Proc^Vai  Teachei-. 

"  The  voUimes  (Li fjht  and  //f'if)will  be  fomul  well  a<lapted  for  general  use  by  th<i3e 
•tndenta  who  have  already  miustcre*!  the  first  itrinciplesof  phy.sics.  The  aubjecta  are 
trentc«1  both  mathem.aticikliy  and  exi>erinientally,  and  the  moat  important  theorems 
are  illuatrated  by  dinurams  ;uid  figures." — School  Ouardian. 

IV  Mag-netism  and  Electricity,  Text-Book  of.  With  150  Diatrrams. 
r.y  K.  W.  Stkwaut,  1>.Sc.  Lond.     .Vrow/  Edition.     58.  6d. 

•'Will  l>e  found  auitible  for  general  uae  aa  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
electrical  »«'ionoe. "—/ron. 

"  It  ia  thoroughly  well  done."— SckoolmasUr. 

"The  author  baa  been  very  succeaaful  in  m.aking  portiona  of  the  work  not 
ordinarily  reganled  aa  elemontaty  appear  to  be  to  by  hia  aimple  exposition  of  them.* 
—  Teuchtrt  Monthly. 
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Directoriee. 

Matriculation  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination 
Papers.  (^Xo.  XVII.  luill  be  published  during  the  fortnif/ht  fol- 
lowing the  Exaviination  of  Jannary  1895.)  Nos,  VI.,  VII.,  IX., 
X.,  XI.,  XII.,  Xlll.,  XIV.,  XV.,  and  XVI.     Is.  each,  net. 

Intermediate  Arts  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination 
Papers  (except  in  Special  Subjects  for  the  Year).  (JS^o.  VII. 
will  be  published  during  the  fortnight  following  the  Examina- 
tion of  Jitlg  1895.)  No.  II.,  1889  (with  the  French  Honours 
Papers)  to  No.  VI.,  189.^,  Is.  6d.  each,  net. 

Inter.  Science  and  Prelim.  Sci.  Directory.  (JVo.  V.  will  be  published 
during  the  fortnight  following  the  Examination  of  July  1895.) 
No.  T.  (18'.)b)  to  No.  IV.  (1893),  2s.  6d.  each,  net. 

B.A.  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination  Papers 
(except  in  Special  Subjects  for  the  Year).  No,  I.,  1889  ;  II., 
1890;  III,  1891.  28.  6d.  each,  7iet.  No.  iv.  1893  (with  Full 
Answers  to  the  Papers  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Pure  Mathematics). 
2s.  6d.  7iet.     (No.  V.  will  be  oublished  in  November  1895.) 
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